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INTRODUCTION 


CT cca TO 


The members of the Council have pleasure in submitting 
this, the fifty-third volume of the Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, It is hoped that it will be well received 
and, as the Society hopes to publish a volume biennially, 
that the early publication of their contributions will be an 
incentive to contributors. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At the close of Session 1983-84 there were four Honorary 
Chieftains, eighty-two Life Members and 311 Subscribing 
Members making a total of 397. In addition there are 
seventy-seven societies and libraries, making a grand total 
of 474. This is the highest figure in the post war period. 


OBITUARY 


Since Volume LII went to press, the following members 
have died — 


Former Chiefs of the Society 

Major General Douglas N. Wimberley, C.B., D.S.0., M.C., D.L., 
LL.D., who was one of the Highlands’ most distinguished 
soldiers, commanded the Highland Division from 1941 to 
1943. His family had a long connection with the Cameron 
Highlanders of which he was Colonel-in-Chief from 1951 
to 1961. For some years he was Principal of University 
College, Dundee, and in 1954 retired to Foxhall, Coupar 
Angus. As Chief of the Society in 1947, General 
Wimberley presided at the Annual Dinner that year and 
from 1971 to 1974 was President of the Royal Celtic 
Society. 
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By the death of the Very Reverend Dr Thomas M. Murchison, 
M.A., the Society lost a notable Gaelic scholar and one of 
the best known and most highly respected Highlanders of 
his generation. Dr Murchison spent his early years at 
Kylerhea and attended school in Portree before graduating 
at Glasgow University. He became Minister of Glenelg 
in 1932 and in 1937 went to St Columba — Copland Road 
in Glasgow from which he retired in 1972, During these 
years he served on committees of the General Assembly 
and was convener of several boards. He was a founder 
and for some years editor of “The Scottish Journal of 
Theology. In 1958 he was crowned bard at the National 
Mod in Glasgow and in 1961 became Chief of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, having been a member since 1933 
and an Honorary Chieftain since 1955, He was Honorary 
President of the Scottish Gaelic Texts Society and 
President of the Celtic Congress. Material was contributed 
by him to numerous publications including the Society’s 
Transactions, He edited “The Prose Writings of Rev. Dr 
Donald Lamont” for the Scottish Gaelic Texts Society 
and collected the sermons of Rev, Malcolm Macleod under 
the title “An Iuchair Oir”. A champion of crofters and 
of small communities, he was the author of a booklet 
“The Plight of the Smallholders” and founded the High- 
land Development League. For some time before the war 
he acted as editor of the short-lived journal “Alba”. 
Under the pen name “Dòmhnall Donn”, articles by him 
appeared regularly for over thirty years in the “Stornoway 
Gazette”. For twenty-nine years he acted as editor of the 
Gaelic Supplement to “Life and Work” and recently 
retired from this work because of failing eyesight. A new 
edition of the Gaelic Bible for the National Bible Society 
of Scotland was edited by him and in 1969, the year of 
the Queen’s visit, he was Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 


Sir John MacLeod, T.D., whose father, the late Duncan 
MacLeod, c.B.E., J.P., of Skeabost, had been a member for 
many years, became a member in 1947. He served with the 
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Cameron Highlanders in the Highland Division in France 
in 1940 and from 1945 to 1964 represented Ross and 
Cromarty in Parliament as a National Liberal. As Chief of 
the Society in 1958 he presided at the Annual Dinner that 
year. His home for many years was Culloden House, 
Inverness, and latterly at Turkdean Manor, Northleach, 
Gloucestershire. 


Honorary Chieftain 


Dr Isabel F. Grant, M.B.E., M.A., 22 Lennox Road, Edinburgh, 
who was elected an Honorary Chieftain in 1975, was a 
most distinguished Highland historian being the authoress 
of numerous works, the best known, perhaps, being 
“Everyday-Life on an Old Highland Farm, 1769-82”, 
published in 1924 and reprinted in 1981. She was founder 
of “Am Fasgadh” in Iona and latterly at Kingussie, the 
first Folk Museum in Britain and a few years ago pub- 
lished a book dealing with Strathdearn, a district with 
which her family was long associated. 


Members 


Mr O. M. Martin, C.1.E., 32 Drummond Road, Inverness, who 
was a member of an old and well known Skye family, 
' became a member in 1962. 


Professor I. M. Campbell, M.A., Department of Humanity, 
University of Edinburgh, had previously held an appoint- 
ment in Oxford and had been Professor of Latin in the 
University College of South Wales. In Edinburgh he had 
been Dean of the Faculty of Arts. An authority on 
Campbell history and genealogy, he had been a member 
since 1979, 


Mr Hume D. Robertson, J.P., M.A., 5 Ashaig, Breakish, Isle 
of Skye, had taught in Glasgow and Beauly and was 
headmaster at Tomnacross before retiring to his native 
island. He became a member in 1954. For many years he 
had a close association with the game of shinty, being in 
1960 President of the newly-formed North of Scotland 
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Association and in 1966 became President of the 
Camanachd Association. 


Captain Malcolm Macleod, 102 Fairfield Road, Inverness, 
a native of Bernera, Harris, attended school in Kingussie 
before serving in the Merchant Navy. His membership 
of the Society began in 1967 and for some years he served 
on the Society’s Council. 


Mr Iain R. Mackay, 4 Burn Road, Inverness, who had been 
a member since 1947 was a grandson of Dr William 
Mackay, the founder of the Society, An appreciation 
appears in another part of this volume. 





Rev. Professor James Fraser, M.A., B.D., of the Free Church 
of Scotland College in Edinburgh, was a native of Glen- 
urquhart and became a member in 1972. He held charges 
in Wick, Plockton and Kyle and Buccleuch-Greyfriars in 
Edinburgh. After some years in the Free North in Inver- 
ness he was appointed Professor of Hebrew at Edinburgh. | 
For a time he was editor of the “Monthly Record” of 
the Free Church. One of his sons, Donald, has contributed 
papers to recent volumes of the Transactions. 


Dr Angus MacNiven, F.R.S.E., F.R.C.P., EDIN., F.R.F.P.&S., 
GLAS,. was a son of Donald MacNiven, farmer at Fidden 
in the Ross of Mull. He was educated in Oban, Dumfries 
and in Glasgow. After graduation at Glasgow University 
he studied in Baltimore and worked in Cardiff and Edin- 
burgh, becoming Superintendent Physician of the Royal 
Mental Hospital at Gartnavel, Glasgow in 1932. He was 
a frequent witness at murder trials where questions of 
criminal responsibility arose and was president of the 
Medical Psychological Association before it was absorbed 
into the Royal College of Psychiatrists of which he was 
an Honorary Fellow. On retiring in 1965 he returned to 
the island of his youth where he spoke Gaelic regularly. 
A nephew of the late Alexander N, Nicolson, M.B.E., who 
was for many years Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Society, Dr MacNiven became a member in 1922, 
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| Mr Iain L. Grant was born and brought up in the island of 
Vallay, North Uist, where his father had been manager 
for many years, After service in the army in the war of 
1914-18 he was in the employment of the Grampian 
Electricity Company in various parts of the Highlands. 
After the war of 1939-45 he was engaged in poultry 
farming and along with his sister ran the Fodderty Guest 
House. For some years he lived at 41 Glenburn Drive, 
Inverness, and in 1974 became a member of the Society, 
being a regular attender at meetings. His death occurred 
in Bushey, Herts., where he latterly resided. 


Mr Donald J. Macdonald of Castleton, Dundonald, Ard- 
vaasar, Isle of Skye, had been a member since 1975. After 
service in Egypt and Salonika in the 1914-18 war he spent 
some time in British East Africa, For thirty years he was 
associated with the Clan Donald Society in Edinburgh 
as Honorary Secretary and as President, He was the 
author of “Slaughter Under Trust” (1965) and “Clan 
Donald” (1978) and contributed articles to the “Clan 
Donald Magazine”. 


Mr Eric B, Basden, 7 Leyden Park, Bonnyrigg, Midlothian, 
had been a member since 1977. In his will he left a sum 
of money to the Society towards the cost of publishing 
the Transactions. 


Mr Ronald Lamont, M.A. 24 Smithton Park, Culloden, 
Inverness, who was a native of Uig, Skye, was a teacher 
of English at Campbelltown after war service. During that 
period he was crowned bard at the Mod in Perth in 1954. 
He was later headmaster at Ferintosh and Maryburgh. 
His membership began in 1979. 


Mr Alexander Fraser, M.A.. 32 St Andrew Drive, Inverness, 
had been a Chieftain of the Society of which he became 
a member in 1957, A native of Staffin, Skye, Mr Fraser 
was educated there and at Portree. After graduating at 
Edinburgh University he began as a teacher at Daliburgh, 
South Uist, and later became headmaster at Staffin. When 
Hilton Primary School was opened in Inverness in 1957 
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RUAIRI MACAOIDH 


Air a’ cheathramh latha deug dhen Damhair chaill a h-uile 
Gaidheal agus bana-Ghaidheal, chan ann a mhain an Alba 
ach air feadh an t-saoghail, fior charaid. Tha daoine eile 
air sgriobhadh mar tha, ann an caochladh aiteachan, mu 
Ruairi MacAoidh, a’ cur an ceill a’ mheas agus an urraim 
a bha an saoghal a’ toirt da, “na fhear-lagha, ’na sgoilear, is 
‘na dhuine aig a robh speis agus uidh a chridhe ann an 
dualchas nan Gaidheal, Tha gach ni a chaidh a radh fior 
ach chan ionann sin is a radh gu bheil an sgeul air a 
h-innse gu h-iomlan. Latha air choireigin nithear sin gu 
math nas mionaidiche is gu math nas coilionta na ghabhas 
deanamh aig an am seo. Chan urrainn domhsa an drasda 
ach beagan a radh mu dhuine a bha ’na charaid air leth: sar 
Ghaidheal agus sar dhuine anns nach robh aona phuing a 
bha iosal no suarach. 

Mas fior am facal gun deid dualchas an aghaidh nan 
creag, chan iongnadh ged a bhiodh buadhan inntinn agus 
spioraid aige. Air taobh athar bhoineadh e do Ghleann 
Urchadain; b’e sheanair an sgoilear comasach sin an Dr 
Uilleam MacAoidh a bha air fear dhen bhuidhinn thalan- 
taich a bha fuireach an Inbhir Nis agus a chuir Comann 
Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis air bhonn, Is e ban-Domhnallach a bha 
'na mhathair: te dhen t-seorsa ris an cainte Clann Iain Oig, de 
Dhomhnallaich Ghlinn Alladail, sliochd Iain Mhuideartaich 
agus meur cho suaicheanta is a bha riamh am measg Chlann 
Domhnaill, Cha robh uime sin aon fhine de na Domhnall- 
aich air nach fhaodadh e cairdeas no cleamhnas a thagairt. 
Dh’fhaoite gu cinnteach a radh mu dheidhinn-san: “A h-uile 
taobh an dean thu tionntadh/Air do dhubladh an Cloinn 
Domhnaill.” Agus ged bu mhor a speis do chuideachd 
athar, chan eil teagamh nach e na Domhnallaich a b’airde 
buileach leis. A thuilleadh air a’ chairdeas sin bha Gordan- 
aich is Siosalaich “na shinnsireachd; bha e soilleir o 
chomhradh gu robh uidh shonraichte aige ann am muinntir 
Shrath Ghlais, cuideachd mathair a mhathar. 
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An fheadhain a chunnaic na sgriobh e o chionn bhliadh- 
naichean ann an Sruth no is docha gu h-araid an fheadhainn 
a chuala e a” bruidhinn air an reidio man Ghaidhealtachd, 
o chriochan Chataibh gu Gleanna Garadh is Cinn t-Saile, 
bidh cuimhne aca-san air an fhiosrachadh a bh’aige air 
eachdraidh nan Gaidheal agus air an duthchas anns an 
fharsaingeachd. Is bha an t-eolas a bh’aige fada na bu 
mhionaidiche is na bu doimhne fiu is na nochd na pro- 
graman a bha sin. Bha e eolach ann am Barraigh is an 
Uibhist; bha agus ann an iomadh eilean is cearn eile. Ged 
a bha e ealanta ann an eachdraidh na Gaidhealtachd mar a 
ghabhas sin foghlam a leabhraichean, is ann an seanchas nan 
daoine fhein a bha e barraichte. Thoisich an t-ionnsachadh 
sin aig gluin a mhathar leis na sgeulachdan a bhoineadh 
dhan teaghlach is nuair a thainig e gu ire is e sin an seorsa 
seanchais anns a robh a thlachd. Is e seanchaidh a bh’ann 
fhein; is ann an luib nan seanchaidh a bu mhotha bha e aig 
a shaorsa; agus is ann “nan cuideachd is “nan comhradh a 
bha e faighinn cuisle bheo na Gaidhealtachd. Bha an da 
chuid breithneachadh an sgoilear aige agus eud a’ bhaird a 
thigeadh fa chomhair an t-saoghail a mholadh a thir fhein. 
A chionn is gu robh an sealladh mor aige cho math ri fios- 
radhadh ionaigear, bha an ceann is na guaillean aige oirnn 
uile. 

Is mor na dh’ionnsaich mi fhin uaidhe, gu h-araid air 
tir-mor. Bha e sonraichte fiosrach man duthaich timcheall 
air Loch Nis. IS ann an sgoil Chille Chuimein a fhuair e 
trian dha fhoghlam is anns an linn sin bha iarmad math de 
luchd Gaidhlig beo fhathast de fhior mhuinntir na duthcha: 
ginealach a tha an diugh marbh. Ged nach robh Ruairi ach 
"na bhrogach bhiodh e “nan luib cho tric is a gheibheadh e 
an cothrom, “gan eisdeachd le durachd agus a’ gleidheadh 
na cuimhne. Is e sin a b’adhbhar gu robh e ’na thaic cho 
daingeann do Sgoil Eolais na h-Alba nuair a thoisicheadh 
air ainmeannan aiteachan a thional, agus na naidheachdan 
a bha fuaite riutha, anns na cearnaidhean sin dhen Ghaid- 
healtachd. Cha deid ainm-san an diochuimhne a thaobh a 
chuid saothrach an sin. 

Is annasach an rud e, ach ged a bha Gaidhlig ann an 
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duthchas a dhaoine is esan air uidheamachadh a reir sin, is 
e sagart Ruiseanach a chuir air cursa foghlam na Gaidhlig 
e. B’e sin an t-Athair Cyril Dieckhoff a bha teagasg an sgoil 
Chille Chuimein agus a chuir a mach faclair luachmhor de 
Ghaidhlig Ghlinne Garadh direach mar a bha i ri cluinntinn 
an cainnt an t-sluaigh, | 

Is e Ruairi an tritheamh glun de Chloinn Mhic Aoidh a 
bha “nam fir-lagha an Inbhir Nis sa chomhlan Innes & Mac- 
Kay. Bha sar eolas aige air an lagh: lagh Alba; seann reachd 
nan Gaidheal an Alba agus an Eirinn; agus lagh an 
fhearainn is coraichean nan croitearan. Tha cuimhne agam 
uair is mi an taigh Iain Bhig Dhomhnallaich an Aonachan 
is co a nochd a staigh ach Ruairi, Is e Iain Beag an duine 
ainmeil man duirt Calum Mac Gill-Eathain nach do thachair 
sion riamh an eachdraidh Loch Abar, a reir coltais, nach 
robh cuimhne aig Iain air. Cha robh an dithis aca air 
coinneachadh air a cheile gu siod. Is e ceist lagha a bha 
doirbh a fuasgladh a chuir Ruairi a Loch Abar; dh’fheumadh 
e bhith cinnteach an da chuid mu sheann choraichean 
fearainn agus mu shloinneadh nan daoine aig a robh duil 
oighreachadh. Bhuail e mi gur ainmig am fear-lagha le 
foghlam colaisde air a chul a chuireadh a chuid leabhraich- 
ean a darna taobh is a ghabhadh direach gu seann duine 
nach fhaca riamh fiu is cuirt. Ach thug an seanchaidh 
breith air a’ chuis cho allamh is ged a b'e fear de shea 
Comhairlichean deug Mhic Dhomhnaill a bh'ann. Bha sin 
uile nadurrach gu leor le Ruairi is cha digeadh e gu brach 
"na inntinn gur e gniomh iorasal a bha e deanamh. 

Ach bha e iorasal air a shon sin. Aig a’ cheart am bha 
ardan ann — cha b'e prois dha thaobh fhein gu pearsanta: 
is e bha ann ardan as leth nan Gaidheal agus as leth an 
cliu. Chan fhuilingeadh e aon fhacal taireil a chluinntinn 
mu “na daoine ris an glaoite na gaisgich”. Ruigeadh a 
leithid sin chon a chridhe e is air cho ciuin suairce is gu 
robh e, aig am mar sin thigeadh rudhadh na feirge craob- 
hadh ’na ghruaidh. Chronaicheadh e gun teagamh duine a 
bheireadh tamailt ach a chionn is nach robh ar-a-mach “na 
dhoigh, bhiodh an cronachadh daonnan modhail — agus 
soirbheachail dha reir. 
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Bha eolas farsaing aig Ruairi MacAoidh air litreachas 
Gaidhlig agus alt aige dha fhein air Gaidhlig a sgriobhadh. 
O chionn bhliadhnaichean chuir e cuimhneachan an clo air 
feadhainn dhe na Siosalaich a b'aithne dha an Srath Ghlais : 
Gaidhlig shubailte, bheothail; shaoileadh tu gu robh guth 
comhraidh an fhir a sgriobh i ag eirigh o na faclan a bh’air 
an duileig. Chuir e an clo cuideachd eachdraidh nan Domh- 
nallach dham boineadh e fhein agus aireamh leabhraichean 
fo sgeith Urras Naiseanta na h-Alba. Bha e ’na fhear- 
dreuchd aca-san: bha an obair a rinn iad am Muideart agus 
an Cuil-lodair gle mhor air a churam oir bha bannan laidir 
’ga cheangal ris an da aite, 

Is e Domhnallaich Ghlinn Alladail a ghabh ro’n Phrionnsa 
Tearlach nuair a thainig e air tir am Muideart. Chuir am 
Prionnsa oidhche seachad an sin an taigh Aonghuis Bhor- 
ghadail (dearbh shinnsire Ruairi) agus an deidh Chuil-lodair 
is e Fear Ghlinn Alladail is Iain a bhrathair is Iain is 
Raghnall, mic Fear Bhorghadail, a chum dion air Tearlach. 
Cha robh na bu dilse air Gaidhealtachd Alba na na fir 
sin agus dhiol iad air. Chaidh aon mheur dhen teaghlach a 
rithist a Chanada; air an taobh-sa bhos b'e Ruairi Mac- 
Aoidh ceann an teaghlaich. 

Is docha gum bi cuimhne aig feadhainn am Barraigh gu 
robh sagart an sin o chionn fada: Mgr Seumas a chaidh a 
bhathadh an Linne Shleite. B’e sheanair-san Fear Bhor- 
ghadail. Bha athair an t-sagairt sin, Iain Frangach, ’na 
oifigeach an arm a’ Phrionnsa is dh’ fhag e cunntas air a 
chuireadh an clo am Blackwood’s Magazine an 1873. Sgriobh 
athair Iain Fhrangaich, Aonghus Bhorghadail, tuaraisgeul e 
fhein: Journal and Memoirs of the Expedition of the Prince 
to Scotland. A thuilleadh air a’ chairdeas a bh’aig Ruairi ris 
na sgoilearan is na gaisgich sin, bha daimh aige cuideachd 
ris an teaghlach ainmeil Sobieski. Leis gach dual a bha ’na 
dhuthchas, is beag an t-annas e gun canadh tu, is tu "ga 
eisdeachd, gum b’aithne dha fhein gu pearsanta na daoine 
a bha beo ri linn Bliadhna Thearlaich. Bha sin gu leir dha 
shnaim ri eachdraidh agus ri suaicheantas a theaghlaich: “A 
dh’aindeoin co theireadh e.” 

Bha na bha a’ ruith air a ghin a’ toirt leis curam man linn 
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againn fhin cuideachd. Is aithne dhan t-saoghal na rinn e sa 
Chomann Ghaidhealach is ann am meuran eile, leithid 
Comann Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis, Bha aignidhean ’ga cho- 
eigneachadh gus uallach a ghabhail dhe gach duilgheadas a 


bhoineas dha ar latha. Tha sreath ann an seann dan a ` 


bhiodh e fhein daonnan ag aithris: “Gaidheal, Gaidheal, 
ionmhain ainm.” Saoilidh mise gu bheil na briathran a tha 
sin a’ cur an ceill an fhaireachaidh a bh’aige a thaobh na 
Gaidhealtachd anns gach tim. Bha canan is fearann is ealain 
is eile — doigh iomlan beatha sluaigh — filte anns a’ 
“Ghaidhealtachd” aig Ruairi MacAoidh. 

B'aithne dha na monaidhean is na glinn: bha an ain- 
meannan air a bhilean; bha sgeul aige air na bailtean a tha 
an diugh fas ann an iomadh cearn, is bha baidh aige ris a 
h-uile h-aite Gaidhealach eadar na h-Eileanan agus taobh 
a deas Locha Tatha. Is iomadh duine bochd air an do rinn 
e cobhair is cha chluinneadh cach e. B'aithne dha daoine 
is cha robh e deanamh leiteachas “nan luib, Cha robh e “na 
nadur a dhol an cois fhacail. Bha e steidheil is bha e 
sporsail: reidhbheartach, coir, fialaidh, Duine-uasal de 
fhionfhuil Chloinn Mhic Aoidh is Chloinn Domhnaill, bha 
e curanta “na bheatha is cha do threig a ghaisge e aig a’ 
chrich. Thainig sin nuair a bha a’ mhointeach a bu phriseala 
leis ag abachadh agus soillse na bliadhna a’ fas fann air 
Gaidhealtachd Alba. 


Is iomadh beann is gleann is cnoc 
Ceann obain loch agus traigh 
Shiubhail mise leat fo mhuirn 

Is luchd ciuil ri h-aighear gun phramh 


IAIN MACAONGHUIS 
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SOME MORVERN SONGWRITERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


28th January 1983 


By IAIN THORNBER, FSA Scot, 


Many famous people have been associated with Morvern. 
In the summer of 1853 Alfred Lord Tennyson instead of 
visiting Skye as he had intended stayed at Ardtornish and 
greatly impressed wrote: 


“ .. If he did not see Loch Coruisk 
he aught to be forgiven 
For though he missed a day in Skye 
He spent a day in heaven...” 


Joking or not Tennyson was by no means the first visitor 
to the area to comment on its scenery, Sir Walter Scott 
laid the opening scene of the first canto of his epic poem 
The Lord of the Isles at Ardtornish and penned: 

“<... Lulled were the winds on Inniemore 
And green Lochaline’s woodland shores...” 


These lines may have been fashionable and romantic but 
in reality they were of no more value than postcards 
written by tourists to a foreign land. They tell us nothing 
about the language of the local people or their way of life. 
At the time of Tennyson’s visit there were 1800 people 
living in the Parish of Morvern. Today there are fewer than 
ten of their descendants to be found amongst a population 
of less than 500. The traumas of the Clearance Period 
took care of more than 800 people. Who were they, what 
were their feelings as they prepared to leave the land of 
their fore-fathers and above all what was really happening 
in Morvern at that time? The answers to these questions 
and many more are to be found not in the lines of the 
celebrated national poets but in the more homely verses of 
the local bards and songwriters. 
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In order to appreciate the bardachd of an area it is 
necessary to look first at the political and social environ- 
ment in which it developed. 


For three-and-a-half centuries the MacDonald descendants 
of the old warlords of Ri Airir Goidel (Argyll) held court 
at Ardtornish Castle. Through time they were ousted by 
the Macleans who remained all powerful until 1670 when 
the Campbells of Argyll swept over Mull gaining control 
of all the Duart Estates including two-thirds of Morvern. 
It was the Duke of Argyll who was chief proprietor when 
Charles Edward Stewart raised his standard at Glenfinnan. 
The men of Morvern — Camerons, and Maclachlans were 
amongst the first to rally to the Cause. After Culloden the 
feudalism of the Clan system came to an abrupt end. In 
1819 George, 4th Duke of Argyll, was obliged for financial 
reasons to part with much of his ancestral lands including 
all the Morvern property which was soon sold off and 
divided into several small estates. 


Before long large-scale sheep-farming replaced cattle 
raising which had hitherto been the basis of the Parish 
Agriculture for generations. From 1824 to 1866 some 800 
people were moved from their small holdings to make way 
for the Lowland sheep; and during the whole of the 19th 
century over 3,000 people left the Parish because they could 
no longer make a living there. 


By the late 1880s sport instead of farming became upper- 
most in the minds of the new lairds and once again many 
of the glens were cleared of both sheep and men in the 
creation of deer forests. The 19th century bards of Morvern 
may have lost the presence and patronage of their ancient 
clan chiefs but they were not lacking in material. 

There were four principal songwriters working in Morvern 
during the 19th century: Donald Mackinnon, Rhemore; 
Peter MacGregor, Lochaline; John Macpherson, Rahoy and 
Dr John Maclachlan, Rahoy. Of these only one, Mac- 
lachlan of Rahoy, achieved wide aclaim. The others, 
including several minor poets, produced songs which they 
themselves seldom committed to paper. They were sung 
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round the ceilidh fires where people learnt them by heart 
but as they were of interest only to the poet’s friends and 
neighbours they seldom spread beyond the Parish boundaries. 
Years later some of them appeared in the local press and 
although second-hand they had nevertheless been saved, 


This paper does not attempt to deal with the life and 
work of ail these composers nor is it an assessment of their 
prosody but should be regarded as being little more than a 
few notes of a melody from a rich opera now largely 
forgotten. 


Donald Mackinnon 


According to local tradition Donald Mackinnon, better 
known as “Domhnull Ruadh”, was born at Rhemore in 
Morvern about 1830. His family originated from Lochdon- 
head in Mull and were probably descended from that 
ancient line the Mackinnons of Mishnish. Little is known 
about the Bard’s early life other than a story concerning 
his courtship of a young dairymaid from Knock in Mull 
called “Black” Annie MacMillan. Seemingly she jilted him 
and he responded with a bitter and coarse composition. 
Deeply offended her family set about suing the author who 
on the advice of the Rev. John Macleod of Morvern went 
off to Inverary, which was then the principal town in the 
County, to have himself officially “cried” as a bard and thus 
prevented the angry MacMillans from taking further action. 
Apparently he was the last man in Argyll to receive this 
privilege. 

Mackinnon’s most popular work was undoubtedly “Banais 
Mor Chamaron’’ — Mor Cameron’s Wedding. It concerns 
a family of Camerons, friends of the Bard, who lived at 
Alltcreiche near Scallastle in Mull. One of them married 
but Mackinnon wasn’t invited to the wedding hence the 
song. 

While still a young man “Domhnull Ruadh” had an 
accident from which he never fully recovered. He died about 
1860 and is thought to have been buried in Tobermory. 
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1. A Mhorbhairne Ghlas nan Tulaichean 


A Mhorbhairne ghlas nan tulaichean, 
Tha neul a’ bhróin ’s a’ mhulaid ort, 
Tha chúis air fas glé chunnartach 
Gun teid thu uile ’ad fhasach. 


Ho ró “se fath mo dhuilichinn 
Bith sealltainn air do thulaichean 
A sios ri taobh Chaol Muile 

An seol na luingis le croinn arda. 


'Se duachdarain neo-bhunaiteach 

A dh’fhag an tuath gun bhunachas, 

’S e leig an sluagh nach buineadh dhut 
Gu tuinneachadh ’san dite. 


B’e tir nam beann ’s nan gaisgeach thu, 
Bha iomraiteach an eachdraidh, 

Cha chualas riamh do mhac-sa 

Bhith fo mhasladh aig an namhaid. 


Bha uair ’s bu mhór do chaistealan 
Far am faigheadh righrean cairtealan, 
Ged ’s truagh an diugh a’ phacarsaid 
Tha spaisdearachd “san áite. 


An comhlan beag a dh’ fhuirich dhiubh 
Chan eil an cor ach cuigeallach, 


Fo sgiathan nan eun Lunnainneach 
An doire dubh Loch-Alainn.(') 


Thuirt iad ’tir nan coille’ riut, 

Bha uair ’s e sud a thoilleadh tu, 
Ged ’s lom an diugh do dhoireachan 
Bho luchd nan aghaidh bhana. 


Source Mrs Jessie Cameron, Killundine (a grand-niece of Donald 
Mackinnon). Later published in GAIRM 1976. 
Notes 
(1) This is a punning allusion to the family of Octavius Smith, the 
only English landlord in the Parish at that time. Smith first bought 


land at the head of Loch Aline in 1845 where, at Doire Dubh, he 
resided and later erected a large mansion house, 
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1. Green Morvern of the Hills 


Green Morvern of the hills, you bear the appearance of 
sadness and sorrow; 

There is great danger that you will totally become a wilder- 
ness, 


Ho ro, it is the cause of my dejection to look at your hills 
down beside the Sound of Mull where the ships with tall 
masts sail. 


It was your inconstant proprietors who left the tenants 
without an ancestral abode and allowed people who did not 
belong to you to dwell in the place. 


You were the land of mountains and heroes, renowned in 
history; a son of yours was never heard to be put to shame 
by an enemy. 


There was a time when great were your castles where kings 
could be quartered, though wretched today the rabble who 
are strutting about in their place. 


The small band who have remained — precarious is their 
condition under the wings of the London birds in the black 
wood of Lochaline.) 


They used to call you “the land of woods” and there was a 
time when you deserved it, though now your thickets have 
been stripped bare by the ones with the white faces. 


2. Oran do sheann Cheit Dhubhairt 


Dh’ òlamaid gu sunndach air 

Do shlàinte, sheann Cheit Dhúghallach, 
Gur ioma fleasgach fiùradail 

A dhùraicheadh sud hu hó. 


Nis on dh’fhas thu airgeadach 

Bithidh ‘‘veil” a” dol do’n t-searmon ort, 
Bithidh seann each bàn nan geal shuilean 
A’ falbh leat “na ruith hu hó. 
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Chan fhada chiteadh súil agad 
Le bainne goirt ’s le dúradain, 
Do cháirean mór air rúsgadh 
Is do chúlagan ris hu hó. 


Oidhche banais Dhómhnallain 
'Si seana Cheit féin bu chócaire, 
Bu chridheil anns an t-seòmar i 
'Si g òl air na fir hu hó. 


Dhannsadh tu gu lùth-chleasach 
’S an dram gad chur gu ùpraid, 
Bho òrdag mhór nan sùrdagan 
Bha d'úrlar air chrith hu hó. 


B’fhearr leam fhìn gum pòsadh tu 
Cho fad ’s a bhiodh an òige agad, 

'S gun tachradh giullan gòrach ort 
Gun “notion” d'a shliochd hu hó. 


'S iomadh òigear barra-cheumach 

A dh’éireadh suas fo armachd leat; 
Bhiodh Lachann séideadh gearra-bhuic air 
Is balg air a shlip hu hó. 


Source Mrs J. Cameron and GAIRM 1976. 


2. Song to old Kate of Duart 


We would gleefully drink your health 
old Kate MacDougall, 
Many a worthy bachelor would so desire — hu ho. 


Now that you have come into money, 

You will be wearing a veil when you go to church; 

The old white horse of the diseased eyes will take you along 
at a canter, 


Soon your eye could not be seen on account of sour milk 
and motes, 


Your large gum laid bare and your back teeth showing. 
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The night of Donald’s wedding, 
Old Kate herself was cook; 
Hearty was she in the room drinking to the men. 


You would dance with agility when the dram set you astir; 
From the leaping big toe your floor was made to shake. 


I myself wish that you would marry while you were still 
young, 

That a giddy youth would meet you who had no big ideas 
regarding his offspring. 


Many a light-footed young man would rise up in armour 
with you; 

Lachlan would be blowing his cheeks out like a sea-urchin 
and getting a blister on his lip. 


3. Mo Nighean Chruinn Chuimir Thu 


Seisd Mo nighean chruinn, chuimir thu, 
Mo nighean chuimir, ghuanach; 
A ghruagach dhonn as boidhche, 
Ri mo bheo cha toir mi fuath dhuit. 


Do shùilean mar na h-àirneagan, 
Na chamagan ’s “na dhualan, 

'S gur bòidhche leam na sìoda e, 
Nuair chíreas tu an cuaich e. 


Do shùilean mar na h-àirneagan, 
Fo mhàla tha gun ghruaimein, 
Beul meachar bho'n tig gàire — 
Ged chaidh do thaladh uamsa. 


Mo bheannachd-sa le dùrachd 

Ad ionnsaigh ann an uaigneas, 

Nam faighinn fear a thadhladh 

'Sa ghleann an taobh sa’n Ghualainn. 


'S truagh nach robh mi thall ud leat, 
"San lagan ’sam bi’n luachair, 

'Sa ghleannan bhóidheach, bhadanach, 
Fo dhubhar nan geug uaine. 
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Chan iongantach, chan iongantach 
Mo chridhe-sa bhi luaineach, 

A’ cuimhneachadh mar dhealaich mi 
Ri ainnir a’ chúil dualaich. 


'S ur a’ choill on d’ fhàs thu, 

Gun fhàilinn, àlainn, uasal; 

Gu h-urail direach dosrach, 

’S cha dochair gaoth a’ chuain thu. 


Chan fhaicear air an t-sraid thu 
'Measg ghuanag ghraisgeil, shuarach; 
*S ann bhios ort sìoda ’s fàinneachan 
An seomar ard a’ fuaghal. 


Source Mrs J. Cameron, GAIRM 1976; “Oban Times” 
25/4/1908. 


3. My Trim and Shapely Girl 


Chorus You are my trim and shapely girl, 
My trim and lightsome lass, 
Most beautiful brown-haired maiden, 
I shall not be ill-disposed towards you as 
long as I live. 


Your beautiful thick locks in curls and ringlets — I consider 
them more beautiful than silk when you comb them into a 
roll. 


Your eyes are like sloeberries beneath a brow that is good- 
humoured. You have a tender laughing mouth — though 
you have been enticed away from me. 


My earnest blessing would privately go to you were I to find 
a man who would call in the glen this side of the Shoulder. 


Would that I were over there with you in the rushy hollow, 
in the beautiful tufted glen under the shade of the green 
branches. 


No wonder, no wonder that my heart is all a-flutter, 
remembering how I parted from the girl of the wavy locks. 
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Healthy the wood from which you grew without blemish, 
beautiful, noble; fresh, straight and thick-leaved, and the 
sea wind will not harm you. 





You will not be seen on the street amongst the flighty, cheap 
girls of the crowd; you will be wearing silk and rings, 
sewing in a high-ceilinged room. 


4. An Gamhainn 


'S gur e ’n t-Eiphiteach an gamhainn, 
Chan eil mir ann ach na cnamhan; 
Chan eil méirleach anns a’ bhaile 
Ach an gamhainn againn fhin. 


Chan eil méirleach anns an aite 
Ach an gamhainn a bh’ aig Blaraig, 
Bréid no léine, clud no cnàmhan, 
'S biadh gach ni dha théid “na lion. 


Dh’ ith e iomadh rud nach inns mi 
Bh’ air an ropa aig Catriona: 
Aodach anairt a bha priseil 

Dh’ ith e tri dhiubh ’s paileirin. 


Dh’ ith e ’n cota a bha éibhinn, 
Cul na peiteig ’s pios de’n léine, 
'S gur e Dùghall thug an leum ás 
Nuair a thug e greim 4 dhruim. 


'S nuair a théid e stigh do’n bhathaich 
Tha e cho siobhalta ri paisde; 

Dh’ ith e stocainnean mo mhathar 

’S tha e ’n dràsda cnàmh a chìr. 


Source Mrs Ena Lawrie, Drimin, Morvern. 
(Traditional) 


4. The Stirk 


A right Egyptian is the stirk: there’s nothing there but the 
bones. Our own stirk is the only thief in the village. 
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There is not a thief in the village save the stirk produced 
by “Blarag”: cloth or shirt, clout or bones, everything that 
comes into his net is food for him. 


He ate many things I shall not name from Catriona s 
washing-line; precious linen clothes, he ate all three of them, | 
and a mantle (pelerine). 


He ate the coat and it was a funny sight, the back of the 
waistcoat and a piece of the shirt, and Dugald fairly jumped 
when he had a bite at his back. 


And when he goes into the byre he is as mild-mannered as 
a child; he ate my mother’s stockings, and he is now 
chewing the cud. 


5. Och och mar tha mi 
(Déante ’san Royal Infirmary, Glaschu) 


Och, och mar tha mi so “nam aonar. 

Am measg nan daoin’ air nach eil mi eòlach, 
Cha chluinn mi Ghaidhlig, cha tuig mi’n canain, 
Is mur faigh mi fhagail gum fas mi gorach. 


Mi’n seOmar cianail nan leaban iarainn, 

Nan uinneag sgiathach “san lionmhor lóisean; 

'S i seo a’ bhliadhna a rinn mo liathadh 

’S ma bhios mi mìos ann chan fhiach mi m’ fhedrachd. 


Am bata math a thug a-stigh do Chluaidh mi 
'S a thug mun cuairt mi far nad na h-Odha, 
Guidheam buaidh oirre shiubhal chuantan 

Is saoghal buan do na bheil ’ga seòladh. 


Ma thig am bas orm mun dean mi fhàgail 

Chan iad mo chairdean a bhios ’gam fheorachd, 

B’e miann mo nadair gun tigeadh pairt dhiubh 

A thoirt mo chnàmh dh’ionns’ an ait bu chòir dhaibh. 


Tha bodaich bhrùideil air bheagan tùir ann 

Gu cladhach ùrach ’s a bhùrach dhornag, 

Nach iarr de shuaimhneas ach caibe sluasaid 

'S bhith cur an t-sluaigh anns an uaigh ’nan dòrlaich. 
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Tha léigh gun aireamh a’ gabhail tamh ann 

A theid neo-sgathach an dail gach seórsa; 

Cha teich am bas roimh ’n cuid sginean stáilinn 
'S a dh'aindeon plasd’, bheir am bas a chóir leis. 


Source Mrs J. Cameron; GAIRM 1976 


5. Alas, Woe Is Me 


(Composed in the Royal Infirmary, Glasgow) 

Alas, alas, Iam here alone among the folk whom I do not 
know; I hear no Gaelic I do not understand their tongue, 
and unless I can leave this place I shall become demented. 


I am in a woeful room of iron beds, of shuttered windows 
with many panes; this is the year which has made me grey, 
and if I shall be here for a month I shall not be worth 
enquiring after. 


The good boat which brought me in to Clyde and brought 
me round from the Oa, I pray a blessing on her to sail the 
seas, and long life to all who man her. 


If death overtakes me before I leave here, it is not my 
relatives who will ask after me; it is the desire of my nature 
that some of them would come to take my bones to the 
place where I belong. 


There are unfeeling boors of little gumption who dig the 
earth and turn up pebbles, who ask no rest but the blade of 
a shovel, and putting people into the grave in heaps, 


There are innumerable doctors residing here who will 
fearlessly tackle every sort; death will not flee before their 
steel knives, and despite a plaster, death will exact his due. 


6. An Cluinn thu mi mo chaileag 


An cluinn thu mi mo chaileag 

Na bi’n dúil gu bheil mi fanaid ort, 
On thug mi riamh mo ghealladh dhuit 
Ged ’s math leam bhith “gad fhedrachd. 
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B’i bata làidir dìonach i, 

Bha h-aodach aotrom inntinneach; 

A leithid cha deach a chriochnachadh 
Bho linn an Royal George-a.) 


Dol seachad cul na h-Innse 

Bha muir gleannach trom gar diobaireadh, 
Le greann bho’n Aoine Griobannaich 

Bha sioban tighinn ’nar cOmhdhail. 


Bu bhorba dorch an iarmailte, 

Muir claoidhte údlaidh iargalta; 

Gun cluinnte fuaim na biarlainn 

'S i mar fhiadh “na fhiamh roimh mhòintich. 


Dol seachad air na Réileachan 

Bha gaoth bha gabhaidh séideadh ann; 
Gun d'ól sinn slainte an Eireannaich 
A chur ri chéile a bordaibh. 


Nuair fhuair sinn i ’san acarsaid, 

’S a h-uallach air a h-acraichean, 

Bu chruaidh an cridhe bhacadh dhuinn 
Dhol tacan do'n taigh-òsda. 


Sin fhuair sinn aig Sgeir Lathaich i, 
Bha gruaim le fiamh an t-saile oirnn; 

-© Gun deach sinn do'n tigh thàbhairn, 

= Fhuair sinn cuach no dha de'n Tòisich. 


Source Mrs J, Cameron; GAIRM 1976. 


Notes 


(1) The “Royal George” was a British warship of 108 guns 
which overturned in Portsmouth Harbour on 29th 
August 1782 with an estimated loss of 1,000 lives. 


6. Do You Hear Me, My Lass? 


Do you hear me my lass? Do not think that I am mocking 
you since I ever gave you my promise, though I delight in 
enquiring for you, 
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She was a strong watertight boat, her sails light and 
responsive: the like of her had never been built since the 
time of the “Royal George”.(') 


Passing by the back of Innis a troughed and heavy sea was 
belabouring us; spindrift was coming at us in surly fashion 
from the Aoine Ghriobanach. 


The sky was menacing and dark, the sea tormented, gloomy 
and forbidding; the sound of the ship could be heard as it 
sped along like a frightened deer on a hillside. 


Going past the Reileachan a perilous wind was blowing 
there; we drank the health of the Irishman who had 
assembled her planks. 


When we got her to the anchorage, with her burden made 
fast to her anchors, it were a hard heart that would prevent 
us from going for a spell to the public house. 


Thus we got her to Sgeir Lathaich, and we were grim on 
account of the terror of the sea; we repaired to the tavern 
and got a quaich or two of the ‘“‘Ferintosh” (whisky). 


7. Pacaid Lochaluinn 


Air fonn — Mairi Laghach 


Seisd Hei ho mo bhàta, ’s tu mo bhàta grinn, 
Gus an traogh Caol Mhuile 
Cumar thu air chuimhn’. 


Fhuair mi sgeul ’san anmoch 
’S dearbhte leam gur fior: 
Pacaid Lochalainn 

A bhi tarraingte air tir; 

Cur an aghaidh nadair 
Maileid air do dhruim, 
Stiúramaich a bhata 

Dhol an dáil a” ghlinn. 


’S iomadh fasan neònach 
Th’air tighinn oirnn do'n tìr; 


14 
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Uaireigin an t-saoghail 

'S beag a shaoil leam fhin 

'Thu bhi suas an Claon-leathad 
"N aghaidh gaoth is gliob, 
Eallach air do chúlaibh 
Dhúraicheadh tu dhiot. 


’S iomadh feasgar anmoch 

A dh’fhalbh thu le droch shid’, 
Sìoban air an fhairge, 

Cathadh garbh air tìr; 

As do bhirlinn dh'earbainn 
Nach bu chearbach i, 

Sgoltadh thonn le onfhadh, 
"Gan gearradh gun sgìos. 


Gur buidheach mi do'n mhuillear 
A chuir do d'ionnsaigh 1; 

Thug duit am bata 

Le siúil ard ’s le croinn; 

’S iomadh latha gàbhaidh 

Is oidhche bha thu innt’, 

Dol a null thar sàile 

Le pàipeirean na rìoghachd. 


Bha thu daonnan air d'earail 
'Nuair thigeadh fras le gruaim, 
Air a cumail direach 

Roimh gach sioban cruaidh; 
"Nuair a thigeadh gàbhaidh, 
Nach fàilnicheadh a’ chluas, 
Ag obair do’n Bhan-righ, 

'S gum faigh Parr dhuit duais. 


'S Ronmhor iad tha 'd iondrainn 
’S beag an t-ioghnadh leam; 
B’og a chuir thu úidh 

Ri dol a-nunn ’s a-nall; 

’S iomadh sáile cuain 

A sgap gaoth tuath mud” cheann 
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A b'aill leat gleachd ri fhuachd 
Na uisge ruadh nan allt. 


'S cinnteach mi gum b/aill leat 
Smùid thar bhàrr nan tonn 
Na bhi falbh an tràth seo 
Giùlan màileid throm; 

Chan fhaic thu mar b’ àbhaist 
Bàta, ràimh no long, 

Ach cìobair air gach leacainn, 
’S linnseag ghlas mu cheann. 


Source “Oban Times” cutting — no date. 


Pacaid Lochaluinn 


Notes This song was written about 1860 when the mail boat between 
Mull and Lochaline ceased to ply. It was dedicated to Hector Currie 
who had carried the mail across the Sound of Mull for twenty-three 
years. When Fort William instead of Oban became the head post 
office for Morvern, Hector, much against his inclination, had to 
shoulder the mail in place of handling the tiller, and carry it from 
Kingairloch to Lochaline a distance of fifteen miles, He did this 
without a break for a further twenty-one years travelling an 
estimated 112,000 miles! 


7. Lochaline Packet 

(Tune: Mairi Laghach) 

Chorus He ho my boat, my fine boat you are 
He ho my boat, my fine boat you are 
He ho my boat, my fine boat you are 
Until the Sound of Mull dries up, you 
will be remembered. 


In the evening I heard a report and I am sure that it is true: 
that the Lochaline packet had been drawn up on land. It is 
contrary to nature for you to have a bag on your back, and 
that the steersman of the boat should take to the glen. 


Many a strange fashion has come our way to these parts. 
There was a time when I little thought that you would 
ascend the Clounlaid in the face of wind and sleet, with a 
burden on your back which you would gladly be free of, 


Many a time late in the evening you set off in bad weather, 
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with a spray from the sea and hard driving rain on the 
land. I had confidence in your vessel that it had nothing 
awkward about it, splitting waves in the storm, tirelessly 
cleaving them. 


My blessings on the miller who sent her to you, who gave 
you the boat with tall sails and masts. Many a stormy day 
and night were you in her crossing the sea with the 
kingdom’s papers. 


You were always wary when a surly shower came on to 
keep her straight into each strong gust of spray. When a 
perilous sea came on the tack of the sail would not fail. 
Doing the Queen’s work, and Parr will get a reward for you, 


There are many who miss you and that is little wonder: you 
were but young when you took an interest in crossing to 
and fro. Many a salty sea did a north wind splash about 
your head, and you would prefer to contend with its cold 
than with the brown water of the burns. 


I am sure that you would prefer spray from the crests of 
the waves than to travel right now carrying a heavy bag. 
You will not see, as you used to, boat, oars or ship, but 
instead a shepherd on every hillside with a grey hood about 
his head. 


Peter MacGregor 


Peter MacGregor was born in Morvern in 1848. His parents 
were Dugald MacGregor from Tobermory and Margaret 
MacMaster, a native of Lismore. His father first came to 
Ardtornish in 1843 where he had the lease of a croft and 
was employed as a weaver by John Gregorson the estate 
proprietor. A year later the estate was sold to Patrick 
Sellar prior to which Dugald was evicted. He moved to the 
neighbouring Lochaline Estate and took up residence at 
Achafors where his son Peter was born. Following the loss 
of their house by fire the family moved to Knock over- 
looking the Sound of Mull. 

Peter never forgot that his father had been evicted, 
indeed Dugald had given evidence to the Napier Com- 
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mission which sat at Lochaline in 1883 (see Napier Com- 
mission Evidence 1884, III, 36103) and this underlying 
bitterness can be found in much of his songs. For example 
in “Teann a-nali is eisd na facail” he writes — 


“S lionmhor miorbhail bheir an cleachdadh 
Fad air cul bho chursa ceartais, 
'S namh-fo-thuinn le run a’ pheacaidh 
"Gar sior chreach a neart ar beoshlaint.”’ 


(There are many things that take accustomed conduct 
far away from the course of justice, while an unseen 
enemy with sinful intent constantly deprives us of 
our livelihood.) 

Peter never married. He died in 1898 aged fifty-five and 
was buried at Kiel, Morvern, along with his family. 


8. Do’n Mhorbhairne 


Seisd Hug orin o, seinnibh suas e. 
Na bithibh fo ghruaim le mulad, 
A’ coimhead air tir nam fuaran 
’Tha sios ri taobh-tuath Chaol Muile. 


"An toiseach mun deachaidh t’ àiteach, 
Bha thu ’d fhasaichean gun duine, 

Gura b’ ainm dhuit an Tir Choillteach, 
Ged “se a’ Mhor-bheinn a tha ’n diugh ort. 


Tir nam beann, nan gleann, ’s nan àilean, 
Tir an aigh, bho d’ thràigh gu d? mhullach, 
Tir nan glac’s nan stac ’s nan réidhlean, 
Far an robh Rich na Féinn a fuireach. 


A thir bhadanach nan geugan, 

Nam machraichean réidh ’s nan tulaich, 
Far am biodh na h-uaislean treubhach 
"Dhol “san streup ’s nach géilleadh buille. 


Gun robh t-eachdraidh fior ainmeil 
Bho linn seanchais aig gach curaidh; 
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Mu d'chuid aitrichean nach b'ainmig 
’S gann a dh’aithnicheas sinn an diugh iad. 


Gum bu sholas a bhi ’g éisdeachd 

Gaoir do spréidh air leth ’s gach bruthach 
Mar ri caoin-ghuth binn na gruagaich 
"Dol do’n bhuail” le cuach is cuman. 


Ged dh’fhalbh siud mar fhaileas faoin uainn, 
Amhail mar chaochlas na sruthan, 

Bidh tus” air do bhunait laidir: 

Mar chaidh t’ fhagail, ni thu fuireach. 


Tir nam maighdeannan deas dealbhach 
A fhuair an t-ainm sin ’s gach cuideachd; 
Tir nan gaisgeach sgairteil treuna 
*Chuireadh “nan éigin fir Lunnainn. 


Chiteadh na luingeis a’ bordadh 
Timcheall air gach òb is rubha, 

'Nan giuthsaichean crannach bréid-gheal 
'S a h-uile té cur réis mar b’ urrainn. 


Gach gné eun mu chiaradh thraithean 

'G iasgaireachd mu a thráigh le’n guileag; 
Chit’ ’san fhiath druim sgiath nan lan-bhreac 
’Nan cliathan dol an àird gu d’ shruthan. 


Cha robh o shean ’san Roinn-Eorpa 
Tir cho sonraicht’ riut an urram: 

Gun robh Caluim a’ Chinn-mhéir 

An déigh dha pósadh annad ’fuireach. 


Tir a’ choirce, tir an eorna, 

Ti an fheòir ’s gach seòrsa luibhean, 
Tarbhach pailt, gu sacach craobhach, 
Tir nan rds, nan cnó ’s nan ubhlan. 


'S e as deireadh do gach fior-sgeul 
Criochnadh bhon a thriall a’ chuideachd, 
Ach ged gheibhinn aois nach iarrainn, 
Cha di-chuimhnich mi Caol-Muile. 


Source Newspaper cutting probably Oban Times, no date. 
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8. To Morvern 


Hug orin o, sing up, do not be sorrowfully gloomy, gazing 
at the land of wells which is down by the north side of the 
Sound of Mull. 


At first, before you were cultivated, you were an uninhabited 
wilderness, Your name was “The wooded land”, though now 
you are called ““The Great Mountain”. 


The land of bens, glens and meadows, a blessed land from 
your strand to your highest part; land of hollows, peaks and 
level patches, where the King of the Fian used to dwell. 


Clumpy land of branches, of level machairs and hills where 
stalwart nobles used to go into battle and not yield a blow. 


Your history was famous with every hero from the time of 
ancient story, around your numerous dwelling-places which 
today we can scarcely recognise. 


It was a joy to listen to the calling of your cattle on every 
brae, along with the sweet tender voice of the girl as she 
went to the milking-fold with cup and pail. 


Though that has gone from us like an insubstantial shadow, 
just as currents change, you will still be on your strong 
foundation; as you have been left, so you will remain. 


Land of comely, well-shaped maidens who have won that 
repute in every company; land of vigorous, stalwart cham- 
pions who would put the men of London in distress. 


Ships could be seen coasting round each bay and headland, 
with pine masts and white sails, and each racing as she 
might. 


In the twilight every species of bird fishing around its shore 
and uttering its call; in the calm there could be seen the 
scaled backs of the full-grown trout as they ascended in 
shoals to your streams. 


Of old there was no land in Europe so distinguished in 
honour as you; Malcolm Canmore lived in you after his 
marriage. 
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Land of oats and barley, land of grass and every kind of 
plant; fertile; rich productive, abounding in trees; land of 
roses, nuts and apples. 


Every true tale must end since the company has gone, but 
though I should live to an older age than I desire I shall 
not forget the Sound of Mull. 


9. A’ Mhaighdean Alainn 
Air fonn: “O is tu ’s gura tu th’air maire.” 


'S tu Sheasaidh alainn a dh’fhag mi cianail 

Nuair ghabh mi slàn leat, a ghràidh, Di-ciadaoin, 
’S bhon rinn mi t’fhagail air bharr nan ciar-bheann 
Tha mi fo chràdh is gach là fo iargain. 


Nan robh thu dlúth dhomh, a ruin, on dh’fhalbh mi, 
Cha bhiodh an driùchd air mo shúil “san anmoch; 
Gur e bhi °g ionndrainn na gnúis is dealbhaich’ 

A dh’fhag mi tursach gun sunnd gun seanchas. 


B’e siud a’ bhuaidh a bhiodh uailleil dhomhsa 

Thus’ a thighinn ri m’ ghualainn air chuan do’n Oban; 
Cha ruigeadh gruaim sinn bho Luan gu Dòmhnach, 
Bhiodh sith air chuan ’s tusa, luaidh, air bord leam. 


Cha séideadh gaoth is chan onfhadh fairge 

Nam biodh mo ghaol air a’ chaol a’ falbh leam: 
Gun deanadh a h-aodann-sa caochladh aimsir, 
Air muir ’s air tir, tha gach sith le m’ ghalghad-sa. 


Nuair thig an geamhradh ’s a’ ghreann ’s an reòta, 
Le fhrasan fuara ’se ghruaim nach cord rium; 

’S ged théid air fuadach deagh thuar gach neòinein, 
Cha chaill mo luaidh-sa lan shnuadh a bòidhchid. 


Nam biodh na talantan air thoirt dhomhsa 

A dheanamh bàrdachd do’n mhaighdinn didheirc, 
Gun cuirinn Gàidhlig, a ghràidh, an òrdugh 

A sheinneadh càch dhuit le bàigh is mórchuis. 
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Ach thig an t-am ’s theid mi ghleann nan ròsan 

Is bheir mi leam as am flur is bòidhche, 

An solas-iúil ud a dhúisg mo dhóchas: 

Bidh sonas buan le mo luaidh an cOmhnaidh. 

Source Newspaper cutting probably “Oban Times”, no date. 


9. The beautiful maiden 


H was you, beautiful Jessie, who left me sorrowful when I 
bade you farewell, my love, on Wednesday, and ever since 
I left you on the crest of the dark mountains each day I 
suffer pain and a sorrowful longing. 


Were you, my love, near me since I departed, my eyes 
would not be moist in the evening, It is my longing for the 
comeliest of faces which has left me sad, without cheer or 
conversation. 


That were the victory that should make all proud; that you 
should come beside me over the sea to Oban, No ill-humour 
should reach us from Monday to Sunday; the sea would be 
at peace with you, my love, onboard with me. 


No wind would blow nor would the sea swell up were my 
love travelling with me on the Sound: your face would 
change the weather, on sea and on land all is peace when 
my cherished one is there. 


When winter comes with its severity and frost and its cold 
showers, its grimness ill pleases me; but though the fair 
appearance of every flower is banished, my dear one does 
not lose the full bloom of her beauty. 


Were I given the talents to compose poetry to the dazzling 
girl, I should, my love, arrange Gaelic which others would 
sing for you with tenderness and pride. 


But the time will come when I shall go to the glen of roses, 
and I shall there pick the most beautiful flower, that 
guiding light which has awakened my hope; there will 
always be lasting happiness in the company of my loved 
one. 
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10. Na Yachtaichean 


Ud! Ud! ged dh’fhairich cha do dh’aithnich, | 
Bha na balaich aineolach, 
Nuair bhrist an acair dh’fhalbh na yachts. | 
Bha ’n fhairge cas ’s i teannachadh; 

Gun leud an cois air uachdar deic 

De dh’ aite cneasd am fanadh iad, 

Ach cha ghearain iad gu brath | 
Ged chaill iad pairt de’n trailleachan. | 
Labhair gach fear-stitireach shìos: 

“Tha ’n àird-an-iar cur smal oirre, 

Tilgidh sinn a-suas an ceann ud, 

Tha sinn gann de bhalaist annt, 

Mach na h-acraichean air fuaradh 

'S bheir iad suas an ath-ghoirid, 

'S thugadh páirt d'ar siúil a-nuas 

Mun buail iad air na cladaichean”. 


Labhair gach fear a bha shuas, 

A’ toirt a-nuas nam flagaichean: 
“Ma tha fear idir air bord 

Tha edlach anns a’ chala seo, 
Cuireadh riutha an cuid sheòl 

Ged stróiceadh iad “nan ragaichean, 
'S nuair a théid sinn do'n taigh-dsd’ 
Gun ól sinn air na caileagan.” 


Labhair na fir a bha shids 

Dith toirt air a’ bhalaist ac’: 

“S mór gum b’fhearrd sinn cupa ti 
On tha ar crìdh’ air fannachadh; 
Ach ma tha sinn fad o thìr, 

Gu cinnteach ’s ann a chaillear sinn: 
Tha cruthan ’sa Chadha Ruaidh 

Is cuairteagan a dhalladh sinn.” 


Labhair gach fear-innseadh-stoirm: 
“Tha garbh-fras a” tighinn fagas oirnn: 
Thugadh a-nuas na siùil chinn 

Co ìosal ris na deiceachan; 
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Biodh fear air gach slat 'nan com 

Is Ordugh teann nach crath sibh iad, 
’S feuch gun tilg sibh i an ceann 

Mum fas iad fann ’s gun spad sibh iad.” 
Gun ghéill gach acair is rópa 

H-uile seól is maide bh’annt’, 

Dh’ fhannaich na croinn ’s na brógan, 
'S gun dóigh air an teannachadh; 
Chaidh na combaistean á órdugh 
Nuair a stróic a caineabhais, 

'S gum bi cuimhn’ aca ri ’m beó 

A’ bhóidse thug do'n ghealaich iad. 


Nuair a thuit e sìos le fèath 

'S a thàinig fiamh an latha air, 

Cha robh port ’san àird-an-iar 

'S nach d’fhuair iad sgeul gun chaillear iad, 
Ach an té aig an robh paidhlot 

Chum i druim “na farsaingeachd, 

'S bha i sàbhailt anns a’ bhàgh 
A-steach air làn na madainne. 

Ged dh'éirich dhuibh tighinn sàbhailte, 
Fhuair sibh pàirt de dhamaiste: 

Gu bheil carpantairs am miadh 

'Gan iarraidh is chan fhaigh sibh iad; 

x 


sornas e see ee eee eeeee neta eaweeee eee honne 


'S gu bheil na bàird ruibh diombach 
On thug sibh cliù nam blaigeard dhaibh. 


Gu bheil maraichean san dùthaich, 
Stiùradairean barraichte, 

Ged a ruith sibh siòs an cliù: 

Iad bhi gun tùr air yachtaichean; 
Cha chailleadh iad le gainne iùil 
An Lùb-an-Dùin na h-acraichean, 
Gum feuchadh mach air cuan iad 
Gun fuasgladh an darach ac’. 


Source “Oban Times”, 9/1/1882. 
*These two lines are missing from available text. 
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10. The Yachts 


Tut! Tut! though they perceived they failed to recognise, 
the boys were ignorant. When the anchor broke, the yachts 
drifted, the sea was rough and getting worse. There was not 
a footbreadth on deck where they might reasonably stand, 
but will never complain though they lost part of their gear. 





Every steersman down below said: “The west has a 
threatening look, we shall turn them around head on, for 
we have insufficient ballast in them, Out with the anchors 
on the weather side and they will shortly check them, and 
down with some of the sails before they strike the shore!” 


Each one up aloft spoke out as they lowered the flags: “If 
there is anyone at all on board who knows this harbour, let 
their sails be hoisted even if they should tear into rags, and 
when we go to the tavern we shall drink the health of the 
lasses.” 


The men down below failing to cope with the ballast said: 
“We would be much the better of a cup of tea, for our 
hearts are faint. But if we are far from land, we shall 
certainly be lost, for there are currents in the Cadh Ruadh, 
and eddies that would blind us.” 


Every weather-prophet said: “There is a squally shower 
approaching; let the topsails be lowered right to the decks! 
Let there be a man to each yard within, under strict orders 
not to shake them, and see you let her go forward lest they 
become weak and you strike them down.” 


Every anchor and rope, every sail and timber within them 
gave way; the masts and sockets weakened, and there was 
no way of tightening them, The compasses failed when the 
canvas was in tatters, and they will remember as long as 
they live the voyage which took them to the moon. 


When it subsided to a calm and day broke, there was not a 
port in the west in which it was not reported that they had 
perished. But the one which had a pilot kept her keel in 
the open sea, and she was safe in the bay with the morning 
tide. nn 
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Though you chanced to survive, you received some damage; 
carpenters are in demand, being sought and you cannot 
find them. And the poets are displeased with you since you 
have miscalled them as black-guards. 


There are sailors in these parts, excellent steersmen, and 
though you have belittled them, claiming they have no sense 
for yachts, yet they would not for lack of gumption lose the 
anchors in Lub-an-Duin: they would take them out to the 
open sea, until their oaken timbers were loosened, 


11. Oran Molaidh 
Seist — “Mairi àlainn bhòidheach.” 


Le’m uile mhiann gun dean mi dàn 

Do'n rìbhinn a dh’fhas mòdhar; 

Bho chùl do chinn a sìos gu d’ shàil 

Gun easbhaidh àilleachd neòil ort; 

“5 tu “m faillean ùr o’n ghrunnd a dh’fhas 
Gun lub do bhlàth "gad chòmhdach, 

’S tu mar reult-iúil an dlùths nan geug, 
An rúsg nach stéinn a bhóidhchead. 


Mar dhearrsadh gréin” air aird an t-sléibh 
Nuair a dh'éireas i ’san Og-mhios 

’S an drùchd “na shléibhtreach air an fheur 
'Sa mhadainn chéitinn cheòthar, 

Gum bheil do sgiamh, do dhreach, ’s do bheus, 
Bho cheum gu ceum “gad chòmhdach, 

Tha dubladh céille ’s múirn ’ga réir 

"Sa chòm nach géill do’n ghòraich’. 


Tha falt do chinn as taitnich lith 

Gu maiseach snìomhain, bòidheach, 

'S e mar an sloda ’s daoire pris’ 

"N a dhualan mine dòmhail; 

Gur donn a shnuadh, gu bachlach, dualach, 
Snasmhor mar gach fedirnein, 

’S e sios mu d’ ghualainn, aotrom, uallach, 
’S cridhe fuar nach leòn e. 
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Mala chaol, ’na faobhar snasd’, 

"Am bheil aoidh is tlachd a’ còmhdach 

Do shàil mar dhearcan ’n dlùths nan slat, 

Fo dhubhar nan rosga bòidheach; 

Mar shubhaig bhruaich tha fiamh do ghruaidh 
’S ’na thàrmaich buaidh gach sòlais; 

Do bhilean daitht’ ’s do dheud mar chailc 

’S do bheul bho’n taitneach còmhradh. 





Cìochan corrach air uchd caoin, 

Mar fhaoilinn air tonn sàile, 

No mar an sneachd a luidheas shuas 
Air sgéith nam fuar-bheann àrda; 

Gur fallain, fuasgailte, do chorp seang, 
Gun ghaoid, gun mheang, gun fhàillinn, 
Gu léir a” soillseachadh mar dhaoimein 
Fo dhealt oidhche air àilean. 


| 
Do chalpa cruinn as boidhche dealbh, 
Mar gheal-bhradan an t-saile, 
A shiùbhlas sùbailte gun chearb 
Ri ainmeachadh a dh’fhas ort; 
Gur deas a thaobh do bheul ’s do chùl thu, 
Aoidheil, ciùin, gun àrdan, 
Gu bàigheil, tùrail, fàilteach, ionraic, 
Cliùiteach bho d’ chiad làithean. 


Le dearbhadh ceart do dhealbh ’s do dhreach, 
Thug sud air seachran tráth mi; 

’S e "ghluais mo bheachd ort mile uair, 

Do chleachdainnean fior ghradhach; 

Gach buaidh is feart tha fuaight’ ri d'thaic, 
Chan fhuasgail bas gu brath e, 

Am flúr nach meat fo ùr-bhlath ceart 

’S nach lùb fo shneachd an fhàsaich. 


Cha dean mi sgeul gu bráth gu léir 

Air trian ad bheus mar b’ àill leam; 

Gu mùirneil, spéiseil, measg nan ceud thu, 
"Ad ghiùlan stéidheil, nàrach; 
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Gach cliú tha stri riut ’s deacair innseadh 

Na chuir sios am bardachd, 

'Se chràidh mo chrìdh ’s a dh’fhag fo sgìos mi 
An rìbhinn — Maggie Lauder. 


Source “Oban Times”, 25/6/1896. 


11. Song of Praise 


With all my desire 1 shall compose a song to the maiden 
who has grown up mannerly: from the hair of your head 
down to your heel there is no blemish in your beautiful 
appearance, You are the fresh sapling which has grown 
from the ground, untwisted and covered in blossom. You 
are like a guiding star among the clustering branches, with 
a covering whose beauty will not fade. 


Like the glint of the sun on the height of the hill when it 
rises in June. with the dew gilding the grass in the hazy 
summer morning — such is your beauty, your form, your 
virtue covering you in every part: there is a doubling of 
good sense and joyfulness to match in that frame which will 
not give in to foolishness. 


The hair of your head is of most pleasant hue, lovely, 
curled, becoming; it is like the most expensive silk in its 
smooth, thick locks. Its colour is brown, it is curled and 
ringleted, neat like a blade of grass, down about your 
shoulders light and lively: it is a cold heart which it will 
not wound, 


Slender brow of neat line in which geniality and pleasant- 
ness dwell, your eyes are like berries among the twigs, 
under the shade of the lovely eyelashes, Like a berry on the 
bank is your cheek in which blossomed the essence of every 
joy. Your lips are high-coloured, and teeth like chalk, in 
the mouth from which pleasant converse comes. 


Pointed breasts on a tender bosom, like a seagull on a sea- 
wave, or like snow which lies high up on the ridge of the 
high cold mountains. Your lithe body is healthy and supple, 
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without blemish, fault or failing, altogether glittering like a 
diamond on a grassy meadow under the night dew. 


Your rounded calf of loveliest form, like the white salmon 
from the sea, moves easily and there is no clumsiness to be 
found in you. You are comely both from in front and 
behind, genial, gentle, without pride, kindly, sensible, 
welcoming and upright, of good repute from your earliest 
days. 


A true conviction about your appearance and beauty — 
that distracted me early. Your truly loving ways drew my 
attention to you a thousand times. Death will not untie 
every quality and virtue you possess: you are the flower 
which is strong under its true fresh bloom, and which will 
not bend beneath the snow of the wild. 


I shall never fully relate a third of your virtues as I would 
wish: you are radiant in your bearing. It is difficult to 
recount or capture in verse all the praiseworthy qualities 
which compete in you. The one who has pained my heart 
and left me listless is the maiden — Maggie Lauder. 


12. Do Nighean Bhain a’Chaolais 


Seisd Tha sinn ann an teagamh gun greas thu thar saile, 
'S fheàrr leinn “nar taic thu car tacan mar tha thu; 
Tha sinn ann an teagamh gun greas thu thar saile. 


Gur ann aig an aiseag tha ’n nionag tha maiseach: 
Catriona Nic Lachlainn, ’s gur banail a’ mhaldag. 


'S tu féin a bhios sunndach air bord na “‘Mintura’”’ 
'S tu fàgail na dùthcha “san d’ionnsaich thu Ghàidhlig. 


’S duilich leam fhìn thu bhith fàgail nan crioch seo 
'S gun fhear anns an sgireachd nach sineadh a lamh dhuit. 


B’ fhearr leam thu dh’fhanachd car bliadhna mar th’agad 
Na triall le fear-mara co maith ’s am bi bhata. 


'S iomadh fear-storais a dheanadh do phòsadh 
Nam bitheadh tu deònach an seòladair fhàgail. 
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Agus fear-fearainn a dheanadh do cheannach 
Air son na bha cheanal an ceangal ri d’ nàdair. 


Do leanailt cha ghann iad, a ghuidheadh bhi teann ort, 
A chunntas “na chall mas e Gall ni do thaladh. 


Do ghruaidh mar an caorann fo mhala as caoile, 
Do shlios mar an fhaoileann air faobhar nan ardthonn. 


An cluinn thu mi ghruagaich air an d'fhas an cùl dualaich? 
Na bi ann an gruaim rium ma chual thu an dán seo. 


'S ma théid thu null thairis do dhùthaich nan Galla 
Mo dhúrachd “gad leanachd, gu meal thu do shlainte! 
Source “Oban Times”, 1/4/1882. 


12. To the Fair Lass of the Narrows 


“Chorus: We have a suspicion that you will hasten overseas 
and would prefer to have you near us for a time as you are; 
We have a Suspicion , . , etc. 


"Tis at the ferry that the beautiful girl dwells — Catriona 
Maclachlan — and maidenly is that modest lass. 


High-spirited will you be on board the “Mintura’ as you 
leave the land in which you learned Gaelic. 


It grieves myself that you are leaving these parts, 
When there is not a man in the district but would extend 
his hand to you. 


I should prefer you to remain for a year as you are than go 
with a seaman, however good his boat. 


Many a wealthy man would marry you, were you willing to 
abandon the sailor, 


And many a landed man would purchase you for all the 
gentility that was a part of your nature. 


Not few are your suitors who would crave to be close to 
you, and who will reckon it a loss if it be a Lowlander that 
entices you. 
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Two cheeks like the rowan beneath the slenderest brow, 
your side is like the gull on the edge of the high waves. 


Can you hear me, young maiden on whom grew the 
luxuriant hair? Do not take offence at me if you have heard 
this song. 


And if you go over to the land of the Southerners, my good 
wishes follow you, may you be in health!” 


13. Do’n Ridire D. H. Macpharlain(') 


'S lionmhor àmhghar is truaighe 
Bh’air bochd-shluagh Earraghaidheil 
"Bhi ’gan sgaradh le sgiùrsadh 

As gach dùthaich thar sàile; 

’S iomadh fear air an robh cleòca 

Air sgàth ’n òir a thionndaidh ceàrr e 
Gus an do thagradh ar còir dhuinn 
Le Sir Dòmhnall Macphàrlain. 


Cha b’e tagradh bha mealltach 
Dhuit an cainnt an t-sar-ghaisgich, 
Tighinn bho chridhe na fìrinn 
Sheas thu dileas ri d'fhacal; 

Cha sgeul-faileis bu mhiann leat 

’S cha b’ i bhreug do chùl-taice 

Is nan ď’ fhan thu “san dreuchd 
Gum fac’ thu crìoch air a’ bhatailt. 


Och, mo dhìobhail a thachair, 

Ar n-ursainn-chatha ’s ar còmhnadh, 
A bha “gar dion bho gach cunnart, 
'Se sheas gu duineil ar còir dhuinn; 
Bu tu’n saighdear ’sa choimeasg 

An aghaidh cumhachd an Toraidh 
Ach bithidh latha fo’n atharraich 
Aig na dh’fhalaich am bhot ort. 


Co thug fasgadh bho’n fhuachd dhuinn? 
Co thug fuasgladh ’nar cas dhuinn? 
Co chuir casg air na-uaibhrich 
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'Bha ’gar ruagadh mar thràillean? 
Sann bha ’n naimhdeas cho guineach 
’S cha d’ fhàg iad duine air aon làraich: 
Bha gach fardach gun mhullach 

’S ar àite-fuirich “na fhàsach. 


Tha iad honmhor ’san rìoghachd 

A tha fo mhì-ghean mar thachair, 
Eadar Eirinn is Albainn, 
Bailtean-margaidh is machair, 

A sheasadh dìleas ad aobhar 

A chur a’ bhlàir anns an achadh, 

’S dh’aindeòin innleachd do namhaid 
Bithidh tu ’m pàrlamaid Shasainn. 


’S olc a phàidh sibh na fiachan 

'N éirig gnìomh ar fear-tagraidh 

A sheas a’ cogadh trì bliadhna 
Chum ar dìon bho’r lachd-casgraidh; 
’S léir a’ bhlàth gu robh foill ann 

A thig gu soillse le caismeachd: 
Chan eil mis” ann am fhàidh 

Ach tha na làithean glé fhaisg oirnn. 


Dùsgaibh suas ás bhur cadal, 

Deanaibh faire, tha’n t-àm ann, 

Tha neòil dhubha “sna speuran 

Thig beum-sléibh” ás gach gleann oirnn; 
An ceart cumanta sheul sibh 

Chum 'ur feum aig an am ud, 

Mun leig sibh uile ma réir e 

’S ann dhuibh féin bhitheas a’ challdachd. 


Mas e cúram na h-Aidmheil 

Chúm air ais sibh le dearmad, 

Laigh trom smal air an fhirinn 

A bha air a h-innseadh le dearbhadh; 

Tha sibh a nise lom falamh 

A’ caoidh a” chlaidheimh a [dhearbh] sibh 
Cha dean aithreachas feum dhuibh 

Bho'n thug sibh éisdeachd do'n mharbh-ghlóir. 
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Ach gheibh foighidinn furtachd 

'S théid na cruitean a ghleusadh, 
Seinnidh eunlaith gach doire 

Le fonn coilleig “sna geugan; 

Fo tr-bhlath bithidh an Ridire 

A dh’aindedin crith-reothadh chéitinn; 
Far an robh ’n ceo bithidh e soilleir 

Is far an robh ’n doille bithidh léirsinn. 


Source “Oban Times” cutting in author’s possession. No date. 


Notes 


(1) Sir Donald MacFarlane was Member of Parliament for Argyll 
from 1892 to 1895. This poem may well have been composed after his 
defeat by Malcolm of Poltalloch in 1886, MacFarlane, a Caithness 
man who had previously sat as a Member of Parliament for County 
Carlow, was a Roman Catholic; the poet suggests that people failed 
to vote for him for religious reasons. 


13. To Sir D. H. Macfarlane 


Many a distress and misery came upon the poor people of 
Argyll, parted asunder and scourged out of every land 
across the sea. Many a one who had a cloak turned in the 
wrong way for the sake of money, until our rights were 
claimed for us by Sir Donald Macfarlane. 


Yours was no deceptive pleading, the speech of the true 
champion; it came from a true heart and you faithfully 
kept your word, You had no wish for empty talk and did 
not make a lie your support, and had you remained in 
office you would have seen the end of the battle, 


Alas! my loss has come about, our battle-prop and stay who 
defended us from every danger and stoutly championed our 
rights. You were the soldier in the fray against the power 
of the Tory, but another day will come upon those who 
withheld their vote from you. 


Who sheltered us from the cold? Who delivered us in 
plight? Who checked the haughty ones who were driving us 
like slaves? Their vindictiveness was so keen that they left 
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not a person in a single place: every dwelling was roofless, 
and our dwelling-place laid waste. 


There are many in the kingdom who are displeased at what 
has happened, both in Ireland and Scotland, in market town 
and lowland plain, who would stand loyal in your cause to 
fight the battle in the field, and despite the machinations of 
your enemies you will be in the Parliament in England. 


Ill did you pay the debts in return for the deeds of our 
advocate, who stood in the fight for three years to defend 
us from our slaughterers. It is clearly seen that there was 
treachery which will resoundingly come into the open; I am 
no prophet, but the days are very near us. 


Wake up from your sleep, be watchful it is time: there are 
black clouds in the skies, a sudden torrent will come upon 
us from every glen. The common right which you sealed as 
being for your good at that time, if you all abandon it the 
loss will be your own. 


If it is concern for the Confession (i.e. Westminster Con- 
fession) which kept you back in neglect, the truth which 
was proven and told has been greatly corrupted. You are 
now bare and empty, lamenting the loss of the sword which 
you proved; repentance will be of no avail to you since you 
gave heed to empty talk. 


But patience will be rewarded, and the harps will be tuned, 
the birds of every thicket will sing a warbling tune in the 
branches, The Knight will blossom afresh despite the hoar- 
frost of May, where there was mist it will be clear, and 
where there was blindness there will be vision. 


14. Oran nam Baidseilearan 
O Righ, cuidich sinn, ’s a h-uile duine pósadh, 
O Righ, ’s tubaisteach dhuinn uile bhi ’san dòigh seo, 


O Righ, cuidich sinn, ’s a h-uile duine pósadh, 
Sin tim do'n a h-uile baidseilear dol cabhagach an òrdugh. 
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Nuair bha mi óg ’s mi amaideach air m’fhaileas bha mi 
seòladh, 

’S iomadh dig “san d’shaltair mi ’s an d'shalaich mi mo 
bhrògan; 

Fichead mile dh’astar ’s mi nach faiceadh ach “na spòrs e, 

'S cha bhiodh sgàile no geilt orm far an robh iad faicinn 
bhòcan. 


’Se bhi “n cùirt nan caileagan bu mhath leam nam biodh 
dòigh air, 

Ged bhiodh sneachd is gailleann ann bu mhath leam a bhi 
còmh riu, 

Ach ’n am bhi tilleadh dhachaigh air an rathad nach bu 
chòir dhomh, 

'S tric a fhuair mi treachladh air mo shluigeadh ’m 
polla-mòine. 


Ciod e feum ’san ealaidh seo ged leanas mi ri m'bheó 1, 
'S mi “n dùil a h-uile latha nach bi fada gus am pòs mi? 
Nuair a thig an aois orm cha tig a h-aon am chòir dhiubh, 
An déidh a h-uile amaideachd bha agam bho thus m’òige. 


Bhon thuit dhomh bhi tighinn thairis air na chailleadh air 
an dòigh ud, 

Di-misneachadh ’s fìor aillealachd ’s nach gabhadh ris na 
bóidean; 

Ged a bhiodh té charach ann, bhiodh paidhir a bhiodh cóir 
ann, 

Ach chan eil coill’ a dh’fheuchas tu gun chrionach de gach 
seórs” ann. 


Nuair thanaicheas do chiabhagan ’s a liathas na bheil bed 
dhiubh, 

Gura h-obair dhìomhain dhuit bhi °g iarraidh chailin òga: 

Seallaidh iad a-sios ort ’s chan fhiach leo bhi “gad fheòraich 

“5 gur e té ’sa cheud diubh bheireadh iasad a dh’aon phòig 
dhuit. 


Ach ’s fiòr a thuirt an seanfhacal: “Bi-sa ’d earalas o d'oige, 
’S mór an t-sìth 's am beannachadh do fhear a bhi gun 
phósadh 
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Seach a bhith ’m priosan ceangailte aig gogaid den an 
t-seòrs‘ ud 
A bhreabadh thun an dúin thu nuair spùinneadh i do phòca.” 


Ged as beusach banail i 'sa” chlachan air Di-dòmhnaich, 

Tha eucail a tha galardach fo ath-rusg air a còmhdach; 

Cho fad ’s a tha i singilte cha leugh i “n tìm le còiread, 

Ach nuair a gheibh i nasg chur ort gun sgailc i leis an dòrn 
thu. 


Ma bhios tu ann am breisleach no an ceisd mu dheidhinn an 
t-seòrs ud, 

Nuair théid thu thun a’mhargaidh seall nach barganaich 
thu òinseach; 

Cùm do cheum gu foghluimte ’s na cuir tairgs’ air nì nach 
còrd riut, 

Nuair thachras riut té ghuinideach na fuiling ann ad 
dhròbh i. 


Nan tachradh riut té shìobhalta bhiodh fìrinneach ’s gach 
dòigh dhuit, 

Nach cuireadh fraoch no mìothlachd ort ’s i daonnan 
ciallach stòlda, 

Chumadh i gu rianail thu ’s chan iarradh tu ’n taigh-osda, 

'S dh’fheuchadh i ri casg chur air na piantan bha “gad 
leónadh. 


Cha tagh thu i, tha “n t-eagal ort nach freagair i gad 
dhóighean 

'S gun cúm i ann ad chabhaig thu gach latha fad as beo thu, 

'S aill leat na bheil agad chur an amaideachd ’s an goraich’, 

Ach nuair thig an anshocair bu mhath dhuit i bhith còmh 
riut. 


An saoghal bidh “na charaid dhuit gach Sathairn agus 
Dòmhnach, 

Cha bhi clann no bean agad mu d'theallach nì riut 
cómhradh, 

Thu ’d chrúban aig a’ chagailt ’se sin an garadh brònach, 

Gun chómhdach a ni d’fhalach ort ’s tu cas-ruisgte gun 
bhrogan. 
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Mo chomhairle gun sireadh do na gillean tha gun phósadh 

Gun déanamh mar rinn mise ged as bitheanta mo sheorsa, 

Seall sibh air na h-ingheanan “nam ficheadan gun phósadh, 

°S mur téid sibh fhein “gan sireadh cha tig gin dhiubh air 
bhur tóir-se. 

Source “Oban Times” cutting. No date. 


14. Song of the Bachelors 


Chorus O King, help us as every man is marrying, 
O King, it is hazardous for us to be in this state, 
O King, help us as every man is marrying, 
“Tís time for every bachelor to make haste and get 
himself in order, 


When I was young and foolish I steered by my shadow; 
many a ditch did I trample in and dirty my shoes. A distance 
of twenty miles I should reckon but as sport, and I had 
neither fear nor dread at places where people saw bogles. 


To be in the company of the girls was what I desired if it 
could be managed, though there should be snow and storm 
I wished to be with them, but returning home by a way I 
ought not to have taken many a time was I trachled, 
swallowed up in a peat-hag. 


What is the use in this art though I should follow it all my 
life, when I think every day that I shall soon marry? When 
old age comes upon me, not one of them will come near me, 
after all the foolishness I’ve indulged in from my youth! 


Since I have happened to refer to all I lost in that way 
through lack of courage, through modesty and a refusal to 
take the vows — though there were one deceiver, there 
would be two who were true; but there is no wood you care 
to sample without withered twigs of every sort in it. 


When your locks become thin, and these that are left grow 
grey, it is a futile task for you then to go after young lasses: 
they will look down on you and not consider it worth their 
while to enquire after you, and it would be one in a hundred 
of them who would let you have one single kiss. 
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But truly did the proverb say: “Be on your guard from your 
youth, there is great peace and blessing for a man to be 
unmarried, rather than to be imprisoned with a silly one of 
that sort who would kick you out to the midden when she 
had plundered your pocket.” | 


Though she be virtuous and maidenly in church on Sunday, 
a virulent plague covers her under her outer wrapping: as 
long as she is single she cannot rightly read the time, but 
when she gets you in the noose she will pound you with 
her fist. 


If you are confused or in a quandary about that sort, when 
you go to the market beware that you do not bargain for a 
silly one; watch your step and do not make a bid for what 
does not please you, when you meet a battle-axe do not 
tolerate her in your company. 


If you would meet a civil one, true in every way, who 
would not arouse your anger or displeasure, who was always 
sensible and even-tempered, she would keep you in good 
shape and you would not hanker after the tavern, and she 
would try to assuage every pain that afflicted you. 


You will not choose her, you are afraid that she will not 
suit your ways, and that she will keep you on your toes 
every day of your life; you prefer to invest what you have 
in roistering and foolishness, but when you are in dis- 
comfort you would do well to have her with you, 


The world will be your friend every Saturday and Sunday, 
you will have neither wife nor children around your hearth 
to make conversation with you; you are hunched up by the 
fire and that is a pitiful warming, without sufficient clothing 
to cover you and your feet bare for want of shoes. 


My unsolicited advice to the lads who are yet unmarried: 
don’t do as I did, though my sort is common enough; see 
the girls, that there are scores of them unmarried and if 
you don’t go seeking them, none of them will come after 
you. 
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15. Teann a-nall is éisd na facail 


Teann a-nall is éisd na facail, 

Bithibh ’nur éideadh gu gaiseil, 
Cuimhnichibh na treun-laoich sgairteil 
Nach eil maireann chum ar còmhnadh. 


’S fhad” am thàmh mi, ’s tim dhomh gluasad 
Nam bu bhard a dheanamh duan mi, 

Is na talantan a fhuair mi 

Fhoillseachadh aon uair mar ’s dedin leam. 


An cluinn sibh mi, a chlann nan Gaidheal? 
Seasaibh gu duineil air laraich, 

Daingean, dileas mar bu ghnath leibh 
Anns na blair nuair bha sibh còmhla. 


°S Ronmhor mìorbhail bheir an cleachadh 
Fad air cul bho chúrsa ceartais, 

'S namh-fo-thuinn le rún a’ pheacaidh 
'Gar sior chreach á neart ar bedshlaint. 


'S cian bhon rèitich iad air falbh sinn 

Lag is treun thar sléibhtean Albainn, 

'S "gar co-éigneachadh thar fairge 

Gus an do shealbhaich damh nan cróc iad. 


Dh’fhag iad sinn air udal faontraidh 

Deas is tuath air feadh an t-saoghail, 

'Gar casgaradh fo achd na daorsa, 

Am prasgan faoin a dh’fhuirich bed dhinn. 


'S Ronmhor cridhe blàth bha deurach 
'N àm dhuinn dealachadh ri chéile; 
Sgiùrs iad ás ar dùthaich fhéin sinn 
Mar dhubh reubalaich air fògradh. 


’S léir a’ bhlàth air feadh an t-saoghail 
Na tha dh’fhàsaichean fo chaoraich, 

'S iad le’n àl an ait nan daoine 

Far am b’aobhach glaodh na h-digridh. 


Far an gluaiseadh sluagh gun aireamh 
A chuireadh ruaig air an namhaid, 
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Dh’fhagadh na miltean “san araich 
An suain a’ bháis gu bráth ’s gun deó annt'. 


Gun do dh'fhógair iad gu léir sinn 

As ar cóirichean le eucoir, 

'S ar blath chOmhnardan fo fhéidh 

Is luchd na Beurla gabhail spórs dheth. 


Gu dé “n sta dhomh bhi ’ga innseadh 
H-uile caochladh th’air an rioghachd? 
Tha gach raon fo fhraoch air cinntinn 
Anns na glinn ’san robh sinn eolach. 


Mhic ’Ille Bhàin, tha mér-chlit ort 
Aig na Gàidheil anns gach dùthaich, 
Cumaidh tu chànain “na dùsgadh 

A bha dùthchasach d'ar seòrsa. 


M fhear-cinnidh fhéin, ni mi luaidh air, 
An lighiche MacGriogair uasal, 

Nam biodh iad dìleas ri ghualainn(2) 
Chuireadh e ruaig air an tòireachd. 


Source “Oban Times”, 1/8/1914. 


Notes 

t. Henry Whyte (Fionn) a native of Easdale (1852-1913), Gaelic 
author and songwriter. He published numerous books including 
“The Celtic Garland” and Leabhar na Ceilidh. His brother John 
(“Iain Bàn Og”) was also a well-known writer. 

2. This was probably Dr Donald MacGregor who became Member 
of Parliament for Inverness-shire in 1892, defeating Charles 
Fraser-MacKintosh of Drummond. He resigned his seat in 1895. 


15. Draw Near and Hear the Words 


Draw near and hear the words, warrior-like don your garb, 
remember the stalwart heroes who are no longer alive to 
help us. 


I have long been idle, it is time I stirred, if I am a poet to 
make songs, and for once revealed as I would wish the 
talents I have received. 
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Do you hear me, sons of the Gael? Manfully stand your 
ground, resolute and loyal, as you used to be when you 
were together in the battles. 


There are many amazing things that take accustomed 
conduct far away from the course of justice, while an 
unseen enemy with sinful intent constantly deprives us of 
our livelihood. 


It is a long time since they cleared us away, weak and 
strong alike, over the hills of Scotland, compelling us to go 
overseas and leaving the antlered stag in possession, 


They left us aimlessly wandering north and south through- 
out the world, trampled down under the act of suppression 
the feeble band of us who remained alive. 


Many a warm heart was tearful when we parted the one 
from the other; they drove us from our own land like 
outright rebel fugitives. 


The effects are seen all over the world now that there are 
so many uninhabited places under sheep, who are there 
with their young in place of men, where once was the 
gleeful sound of children. 


Where once moved people without number who would rout 
the enemy, who would leave thousands on the field of 
battle, lifeless in the sleep of death. 


They unjustly banished us all from our rightful possessions. 
Our sheltered fields are under deer, to make sport for these 
of English speech! 


What boots it to tell of every change that has come over 
the kingdom? Every field has become overgrown with 
heather in the glens we once knew well. 


Mr Whyte, great is your renown among the Gaels, in 
every land. You will keep awake the tongue that was the 
birthright of our race. 


I shall mention my own fellow-clansman, the noble doctor 
MacGregor; were they loyal to support him, he would 
scatter the pursuing foe, 
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Na Frithean Gaidhealach 


A chomuinn uasail dh’fhalbh mu thuath uainn 
Guidheam buaidh bhith “n dan duibh, 

Air muir “sair tir gach gaoth bhith leibh 

'S an till sibh le buaidh-larach! 

Le sgeula fìor gun bhreug ’ga innseadh, 

’S toil-inntinn do na Gàidheil 

A chaidh a sgiùrsadh ás an dùthaich 

A réiteach grunnd d'an namhaid. 


Sibhse fhuair tàlanta le cainnt 

Gu dealbh nan rann, bithibh éibhneach, 
Bu mhór gu’r dìth gun d’chinn sibh gann 
Nuair thàinig am ur feuma; 

Ach deanaibh strì ’san tìm tha ann 

'S na bithibh mall “nur géire, 

'S bidh mór thoil-inntinn feadh nan gleann 
’S thig aimhreitean gu réite. 





Gach seann eachdraidh ’sam bheil sgeul 
Am Beurla no an Gàidhlig, 

Chì sibh iomradh gnìomh nan treun 

Is meud an euchd “sna blàraibh, 

Nach tug cul ri feachd fo’n ghréin 

A dh” aindeoin meud an àireimh, 

Gu clis, fuileachdach “san streup 

Nuair a dh’ éight’ gu àr sìbh. 





Mairidh iomradh air ur gnìomh 
An ear ’s an iar ’s gach ceàrna, 

'S air ur gaisgealachd bidh luaidh 
Deas is tuath gun aicheadh; 

Cho fad ’s a ruitheas uillt gu cuan 
An teistneas buan chan fhailnich, 
'S an sar chliu a’ dol am meud 

Gu linn nan cian nach tainig. 


Gach beinn is meall, gach coire ’s gleann 
'S am faight” neo-ghann na cróithean, 
Bu lionmhor buailtean air gach cluain - 
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'S na gruagaichean ’gan comhlachd; 

Bu bhinn am fuaim cur strac air cuaich 
'Gan duaisealachd le’n orain, 

Gu stdlda, stuam gun taod gun bhuarach 
Ag éisdeachd fuaim nan òighean. 


Nach mór am mùthadh air gach cùis dhi 
An tìr mo dhùthchais ’s m’ eòlais, 

On fhuair sinn teachdaireachd o'n chúirt 
Thug dhuinn an dusgadh brónach: 

Gach fàrdach chùbhraidh bhith gun smúid, 
Gach réidhlean ’s lúb fo chóinnich, 

Chuair mac-an-fhéidh sinn troimh a chéile 
Do dhùthaich chéin air fògairt. 


Is beag an t-ioghnadh fáth mo smuain, 
Gach seachhran cruaidh troimh “n tainig 


Sliochd dhaoine cóir — tha cuid nach beó dhiubh, 


Tha cuid a sheól thar sáile; 

Ach ’s ni nach d'órdaich Rìgh nan Slogh 
Gach fóirneart a rinn cach oirnn, 

'S am pailteas lóin gun airc fa’r comhair 
'San stór air nach tig fàillinn. 


Chaochail cleachdadh an t-seann sluaigh 

'S tha nithean* 

Cha chluinn sinn eachdraidh air an Fhéinn 
No luaidh air euchd nam barda; 

Far am biodh na treun laoich le’n cuid leus 

’S le morgha geur air aibhnean, 

A’ ruith ’s a’ leum ’s ag innseadh sgeulachd — 
B’e siud beus nan àrmann. 


Ach mar bheum-sléibh a’ tighinn a-nuas 
Bho àird nan cruach troimh sgàirneach, 
Rinn iad ar ruagadh, cha robh truas dhinn, 
Ged bu chruaidh ar càradh; 

Bha mnathan ’s clann is daoin seanndaidh 
Is bantraichean air fàillinn, 

’S an àm ar feum bu ghann an déirc, 

Chan éisdeadh iad ri ’n Gàidhlig. 


*Part of this line is missing from available text. 
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Is chaidh seann reachdan chur air cùl, 
Cha dean iad tùrn no stà dhuinn, 

Bhon fhuair sinn léirsinn air gach cùis, 
Mór chliù do'n Rìgh as àirde; 

Théid na frìthean chur “nan smùid 

Is bithidh an grunnd air àiteach, 

Is tionndaidhidh gach neach gu gniomh 
Le crann is cliath mar b'àbhaist. 


Dùisgibh suas ’s na deanaibh dearmad 

Is do luchd-ceilg na strìochdaibh 

'S cuiribh dìth air a’ gheur-leanmhainn 

Bha fo’n airm toirt cìs dhibh; 

Saors’ air tìr is sìth air fairge, 

'S gheibh sibh sealbh air sgrìobhte, 

Ach bidh cruaidh strì mu chrìochaibh Albainn 
Mum bi fiachan air an dìoladh. 


Source “Oban Times” cutting. No date. 


16. The Highland Deer Forests 


O noble company who have gone north from us, I pray that 
victory may be in store for you, on land and sea may each 
wind be fair for you, and may you return with success! 
Truth to tell, and no lie is it that it gives pleasure to the 
Highlanders who were driven out of their land to clear the 
ground for their enemies. 


You who are gifted with utterance to fashion verses, be 
joyful; it was greatly to your loss, that you became scarce 
when the need for you arose (or, “when your time of need 
arose”). But do your utmost at the present time, and be not 
slow with your incisive words, and there will be great delight 
throughout the glens, and conflicts will give way to harmony. 


In every old history, whether in English or in Gaelic, you 
have related for you the deeds of the mighty and their great 
feats in battle; men who never turned tail before any army 
on earth however numerous, who were lively and death- 
dealing in the fray whenever you were summoned to the 
field of slaughter. 
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The account of your deeds will remain in the east and the 
west and in every part, and your heroism will be recounted 
both north and south without question. As long as streams 
run to the sea, their lasting renown will not diminish, and 
their high repute will ever grow through all the generations 
to come. 


Every mountain and hill, every corrie and glen where there 
were cattle-pens in abundance, many were the folds of 
cattle on every meadow with maidens in attendance. Sweet 
was their sound as they filled up the milking-pails, and 
rewarded with a song the beasts who were quiet and placid, 
without rope or spancel, listening to the sound of the girls. 


Is it not a great change in every respect that has come over 
our native land, since we received a message from the court 
that caused us a sad awakening: that every delightful home 
should be without smoke, every field and corner under moss 
since the son of the deer has put us in disarray and banished 
us to a distant land. 


"Tis little wonder that I am concerned over every hard 
circumstances through which the descendents of fine men 
have come — there are some who are no longer alive, there 
are some who have sailed overseas. But all the oppression 
which others have inflicted on us is something which the 
Lord of Hosts has not ordained, when there is abundant 
provision for our needs in the store which will not fail. 


The customs of our forebears have undergone a change. We 
hear no story of the Fion, or mention of the feats of the 
poets, where there used to be stalwarts with their lights and 
sharp fishing spears at rivers, running, leaping, and telling 
tales — these were the habits of the heroes, 


But like a sudden mountain flood coming down from the 
high peaks through a scree, they banished us and had no 
pity, even though our plight was sore. There were women 
and children, old folk and infirm widows, and at the time 
of our need their charity was scarce, they would not listen 
to Gaelic. 
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And old laws were set aside, they will no longer serve us, 
since we have been enlightened on every matter may the 
Most High King be greatly praised. The deer-forests will 
be done away with and the ground will be cultivated and 
everyone will set to work with plough and harrow as of old. 


Wake up, do not be negligent, and do not yield to deceivers 
and do away with the persecution which exacted its toll from 
you under their weapons. There will be freedom on land 
and peace on the sea, and you will have a written title to it 
but there will be hard strife around Scotland before the 
debts are settled, 


17. Oran Ur 


Séisd: Ho ro, na he hi, ho ro, 
An @’fhiosraich, an d’fhairich no ’n cuala sibh: 
De ghruaim air na cailean a dh’oidhche ’s a latha 
Ma théid sibh “nan rathad gum buail iad sibh. 


Gur mis’ tha fo éislein “sa mhadainn ’s mi °g éirigh 
'S mi smuainteach mu’n sgeul sin a chuala mi: 

Ur cliú bhith ’ga leughadh an Gaidhlig ’s am Beurla, 
'S gu cinnteach gun d’éirich e suas oirbh. 


'S culaidh diomb agus ardain thug dhuibh bhith ’gam 
chaineadh 

Nuair ghuidh sibh am bas 'gam chomh-chuartachadh; 

’Se obair a’ bhàird a dh’ath-bheothaich ur nàdair, 

"Gan dìteadh ’s gach ait” am biodh luaidh orra. 


Chan ioghnadh leam idir ur móid a bhith bitheant 
’S an leòn air ur cridhe bhon chuala sibh 

Mu dhéidh na h-iomairt bh’aig páirt de na gillean, 
'S bhon rinn sibh an diomoladh fhuair sibh e. 


Na saoilibh gur farmad le gillean na Marbhairn’ 
Ged chi iad a’ falbh le daoin’ uaisle sibh, 

No idir gur duilich le aon anns a’ chuideachd 
Ur faicinn ’gam furan ’s ’gam buachailleachd. 
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Mur biodh sibh co dana is uiread a ràitinn, 

Cha tionndadh am bard an dan seo oirbh, 

Ach ’s ni bha gun sta dhuibh bhith ’g innseadh ’s gach aite 
Gun cumadh sibh samhach le tuasaid e. 


Gun cunnt mi glé ghorach do nionagan óga 

Le ’m miann a bhith stòlda neo-thuaireapach, 

Bhith maoidheadh am bòcan air càirdean ’s luchd-eòlais 
An fhir a chuir seòl air an duanag dhaibh. 


Ged ’s lonmhor dubh namhaid a th’ againn ’san àit’ seo 
A chuireas deagh sgail air am fuar-chridhe, 

‘S n am seasadh “nan lathair cha saoil thu gu bráth 

Gu bheil aon ni de’n nadair sin fuaighte riu. 


Nis na diolaibh ur stòras air riomhaidhean gòrach 

'S ur cridhe ’m baoth dhóchas gun bhuanachadh 

Mas e fior ghaol nam fograch thug adhbhar a’ bhròin duibh, 
Ri ’r saoghal do'n t-seòrs’ ud bidh fuath agaibh. 


’S ann o mhiorbhailt na tubaisd rinn an iargainn seo 
sruthadh 

Thug fianais a’ mhulaid mar chuala sibh, 

Na dh 'iocadh an uiridh am bliadhna cha tugadh, 

'S thig crioch air a h-uile rud uaireigin. 


Nis is léir dhuibh ur coire ’s mur géill sibh gu goirid 
Theid séisd agus faghaid as cruaidhe ruibh: 

Ur n-ainm is ur sloinneadh gun éigh sinn gu soilleir, 
'S cha chúm sinn e ’n doill air na h-uachdarain. 


Source “Oban Times”, 22/7/1882. 


17. The New Song 


Chorus Horo, na he hi, ho ro, 
Have you heard, or perceived or found out? 
The lasses are so incensed both night and day 
that if you come near them they will strike you. 


"Tis I who am out of sorts getting up in the morning and 
thinking about that report which I heard: that your fame 
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is being read in Gaelic and English and assuredly it has got 
your hackles up. 


It was displeasure and pigue that made you miscall me 
when you wished that death would compass me. It was the 
work of the bard that aroused your temper, condemning 
the girls wherever they were mentioned. 


I am not at all surprised that you take frequent vows 
(against me) when your hearts are wounded since you heard 
how some of the lads behaved, and because you miscalled 
them you’ve suffered for it. 


Do not think that the lads of Morvern are envious when 
they see you going about with the gentry or that any of 
their number is at all distressed when they see you welcoming 
and waylaying them. 


Had you not been so bold and said so much, the bard 
would not direct this song at you, but it was an idle thing 
for you to say in every place that you would keep him quiet 
with slanging. 


1 count it a very foolish thing for young girls who desire 
to be quiet and uncontentious to make threats against the 
friends and acquaintances of the one who composed the 
song for them. 


We have many outright enemies in this place who will 
disguise their cold hearts; when you stand in their presence 
you would never think that there is anything of that sort in 
their make-up. 


Now do not spend your substance on foolish ornaments 
while your heart nurses a silly hope that will never be 
realised. If it is true love of the strangers that has caused 
you grief, you will have a hatred for that sort all your life. 


It was by a marvellous chance that this sad longing arose, 
and as you have heard it manifested itself in sorrow. What 
was rendered last year was not given this year and every- 
thing comes to an end sometimes. 
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Now you know your fault and if you do not soon give in 
you will be more severely besieged and hunted: we shall 
shout your name and family loud and clear, and not keep 
it hidden from the landlords, 


18. Oran Do’n Loinidh 


Is craiteach mi fo’n túirneal seo 

A thug gun dail mo lùths asam 

Mo chadal tha mi’g ionndraichinn 

Chan fhois, cha tamh am dhisgadh dhomh 
Is mur tig slaint’ as-ùr orm 

Cha duth dhomh a bhith beo. 

Is mur tig slaint, etc. 


Tha’m inntinn gu trom éisleineach 

’S mi’m shìneadh fo chruaidh dheuchainnean 
’Gam sgìtheachadh fo’n eucail seo 

A thug mo chli gu léir asam 

'S ged mì mi strì gu éirigh ás 

Cha dean mi ceum “san ród. 

'S ged mi stri, etc. 


'S mi’m shìneadh air a’ chluasaig seo 
°G am chìosnachadh gun fhuasgladh 
Le saighdean ’tha sior bhuaireasach 
'N am mìltean air mo chuartachadh: 
O Thus’ a Thi ’tha truacanta, 

Dean fuasgladh orm am chaoidh. 

O Thus’ a Thi, etc. 


Maoim chadal gura luaineach e 

Le aislingean neo-thuairmeasach 

’S gach alt umam ’n uair ghluaiseas mi 
"Gan smachdachadh le cruaidh shumainn, 
Gun fhois, gun tamh ach luasganach 
Mar luing air chuan ’s i’n ceo. 

Gun fhois, etc. 


Gur deacair dhomh bhi seanchasach 
Air mo léireadh cha chúis fharmaid e, 
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Ged dh’ éireas mi “san starr-chosail 

Gu m’ éideadh chur an dealbh orm 

Cha léir dhomh breid dheth dh’amais orm 
'S mi anmhuinneach gun treoir. 

Cha leir, etc. 


Cha charaich mi, ’s cha tionndaidh mi 

Fo’n phlàigh a chuir gum’ dhùbhlan mi, 
'S mo chnàmhan tha sar dhìoladh air 

Fo’n sgainntich chràiteach chiurrail seo 

A tha sarachadh gach cúis dhomh 

"Ga giùlan ann am fheòil. 

A tha, etc, 


Mo dheuchainnean ged dh’aithrisinn 

Do fhear no té nach d’ fhairich e 

Cha toir iad géill ’s chan fharraid mi 

Ged bhiodh an t-eug tighinn fagus domh; 
Ma chi iad a’ leum air bata mi 

'S ann as gasda leo an spòrs. 

Ma chi, etc. 


Ma bhios mi *dol air mhàgaran 

'S mi chinntinn sgith no faillinneach 
Cha déan iad ni g’am shabhaladh 
Ged thigeadh dil’ a bhathadh mi, 
Mur dionar mi fo’n laimh sin 

“Thug càil dhomh gu bhi beó 

Mur dionar, etc. 


Gur lionmhor pian is geur-losgadh 
Fo iarguin chruaidh na deuchainn so, 
Gur h-iomadh duil a dh’eug leatha 
Gun chungaidhean a léighseadh iad, 
'S mur pairt de phlàigh na h-Eiphit i 
Cha léir dhomh ciod e’n corr 

'S mur pairt, etc. 


Gur truailleadh gach naduir thu 
"Bheir buaidh air sluagh mum fag thu iad; 
Gun d@’chuairtich thu “san fhàsach iad, 
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Gun d’bhuail thu air na sràidean iad, 

’S daoin’-uaisle rinn thu tràillean dhiubh 
"Bha tasgadh ’n àird an óir 

'S daoin’-uasaile, etc. 


Nis sguiridh mi thoirt sgeul oirre 
Ged ’s fad bhon tha mi ’n èis leatha; 
Cha tig gu brath de ghéire dhomh 
Na chaineadh i mar dh’ fheumadh i; 
Thug i mo cháil ’s mo spéiread uam 
'S chan fhuirich mi fo’n stól. 

Thug i, etc. 


'S glé thràth leam bhi co-dhùnadh dhuit, 
A phlaigh dh’fhag spagach, crúbach mi, 
Gu bráth cha bhi mi diúltadh dhiot, 

’S e sgeul do bhais ’bu shúgradh leam, 

’S e bheireadh cail as-Gr dhomh 

Bhi ’gad chuirneachadh fo’n fhoid. 

'S e bheireadh, etc. 


Paruig MacGhriogair, A’ Mharairne 


18. Song to Rheumatism 

I am in pain with this affliction which has quickly sapped 
my strength. I am deprived of my sleep, and get no rest or 
relief while I am awake; and if health does not return to me 
I cannot stay alive. 


My mind is dejected and out of sorts as I lie here sorely 
tried with this malady which has totally taken my pith 
from me, and though I struggle to rise I cannot walk a step 
on the road. 


I lie on this pillow quite overcome and without relief, 
assailed on all sides by thousands of constantly tormenting 
arrows. O Thou who art merciful, succour me in my 
complaint. 


Fitful sleep is made restless by irrational dreams, When I 
move, every joint is checked by a stern command, Tossed 
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about without peace or repose, I am like a ship at sea in a 
fog. 


It is difficult for me to be communicative, tormented as 
I am and no cause for envy, Though I rise with staggering 
steps in order to put my clothes on properly, I cannot see 
to get a single garment on, I am so weak and enfeebled. 


I cannot move or turn with this plague which is more than 
a match for me. My bones are handsomely paying the price 
for this sore and hurtful agony which makes everything a 
torment as I bear it in my flesh. 


Though I should relate my trials to any man or woman who 
has not experienced them, they will not believe or enquire 
after me even though death should draw near to me. If they 
see me lurching with a stick. all the more gleeful their sport. 


If I have to go on all fours when I have become tired or 
incapacitated, they will do nothing to save me, even though 
there should come a downpour that would drown me — 
unless I am protected under that hand which has given me 
a relish for life. 


There is many a pain and sharp burning in the severe 
torment of this agony. Many a one died of it with no 
medicines to heal them; if it is not part of the plagues of 
Egypt, I cannot see what else. 


You are that which corrupts every nature and gains the 
mastery over people before you leave them. You have crept 
up on them in the wilderness and struck them in the streets. 
You have made bondslaves of gentlemen who were piling up 
their gold. 


Now I shall cease to talk about it, though I have long been 
handicapped by it. I shall never be sufficiently sharp of 
tongue to miscall it as it deserves. It has taken my zest and 
spirit from me, and I shall not remain submissive, 


All too soon do I conclude with you, o plague that has left 
me splay-footed and bent, I shall never deny that the report 
of your death would bring me joy. It would renew my zest 
to cover you under the sod. 
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Duncan Macpherson 





Duncan Macpherson was born at Rahoy in Morvern in the 
early 1830s. He was the eldest son of John and Sarah 
Macpherson who had come to Morvern from Ardna- 
murchan, Following the death of his father which occurred 
sometime before 1871 Duncan moved south to Glasgow 
where he remained for several years. However, he did not 
find the city life to his liking and about 1880 emigrated to 
New Zealand to join three of his uncles who had gone out 
to South Island from Ardnamurchan in 1864. 

Duncan married and lived in Otago where he was 
engaged in running a sheep and cattle station. In 1919 when 
returning home from voting in the December elections his 
wife was drowned fording the great Matukituki River. 
The family moved down from their house at Mount 
Aspiring but tragedy struck again on the 22nd January 
1931, when Duncan, now a very old man and going deaf, 
lost his life in a tragic train accident. 

According to his descendants Duncan maintained a lively 
interest in the Gaelic language which is evident from the 
number of songs he continued to write in New Zealand 
many of which he had published in “The Oban Times” and 
elsewhere. 


19. Duanag do’n Mhorbhairne 


Seisd: A ho ró, mo rùn am fearann, 
A ho ró, mo rùn am fearann, 
Mo ghaol a” Mhorbhairne bhòidheach 
Anns an robh mi óg am leanabh. 


A’ Mhorbhairne bhòidheach chliùiteach 
Far am biodh an òigridh shunndach: 
Ceòl is dannsa ’s òrain shùgraidh 

Mv’n Bhliadhn’ Uir, aig féill is banais. 


Ged a tha ’n dùthaich gun àiteach 

’S mo chomhaoisean gaoil air fàgail, 
Nan ruiginn fathast Lochàlainn 
Gheibhinn fàilte bhlàth is beannachd. 
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’S iomadh aon a shin thu ’n saoghal 

A dh’ fhag Glaschu is gaoid annt’: 

Anail chubhraidh bhlath a’ chaoil 

Is faileadh caoin de fhraoch nam beannaibh. 


Uisge fallain glan Beinn Iadain 

A’ ruith do loch nam bradan lionmhor, 
Bhith ’sa Ghearr-abhainn “gan iasgach 
Suas mu chriochan Acha-rainich. 


Fionnairidh nan uaislean ainmeil, 
Bu tric a’ Bhanrigh ’nan seanchas 
Cha robh teaglach eile an Albainn 
Dheanadh searmoin ruibh an crannaig.('? 


Bha do chaisteil rioghail laidir: 
Ard-toirinnis is Ceann-loch-alainn, 
Cill-Fhionndain, Dún Fhinn ’s Dun Ban, 

Is stuaidhean uaibhreach ard Dhunghallain. 


Nach bòidheach da thaobh Loch Suaineart? 
Sron-an-t-Sithein ghrianach uaine, 

Laudail, an Gleann, ’s Rathuaidhe 

Far an robh ’n “Doctair Ruadh” “na leanabh.) 


A’ dol do’n eaglais Di-dòmhnaich 
Bu neochiontach beusach comhla 
Seann daoine is mnathan coire, 
Gillean óga ’s òighean ceanalt. 


Nam biodh ceartas aig luchd cosnaidh 

'S gun na h-uachdarain bhith cho moiteil, 
'S mi nach fagadh tir an t-Soisgeil 

Air son fortan rioghachd aineoil, 


Bhàrr an t-Sìthein chi sibh còmhla 
Gach gleann, loch is eilean bòidheach, 
Beinn Shianta bhuidhe fo neòinein, 
Tìr a” bhainne ’n fheòir ’s a’ bharraich. 


Tha clann Aonghais“? air am fuadach, 
'S gann tha duine “san Leth-uachdraich, 
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Ach cladh is ballachan fuara: 
Suaicheantas na tim chaidh seachad. 


An oidhche roimhe bha mi bruadar 

Bhith mar b” abhaist an Rathuaidhe, 
Nuair a dhúisg mi — fath mo chruadail — 
E cho fada bhuainn ’s a” ghealach. 


’S iomadh feasgar cridheil bha mi 

Taobh Loch Teachdais ’s mi “nam phàisde, 
Ruith ’s a’ leum gu h-eutrom càirdeil, 

O! b'iad siod na làithean maiseach. 


Soraidh bhuam thar chuan gu m’ chàirdean, 
Mo luchd-dùthch’ ’s gach comunn Gàidhlig: 
'N latha chì ’s nach fhaic ’s gu bràth 

Gu ma slán, ’s na mìltean beannachd! 


Source “Oban Times”, 21/4/1884. 


Notes 


1. The Macleods of Fuinary (Rev. Norman Macleod, 1745-1824) 
(Rev. John Macleod, 1801-1872). Father and son whose incum- 
bencies in the Parish lasted for more than a century. 

2. Dr John Maclachlan of Rahoy, the famous bard and physician. 

3. The MacInnes who according to tradition held land at Kin- 
lochaline from the Lords of the Isles before being ousted by the 
Macleans, 


19. Song to Morvern 


Chorus A ho ro, my beloved land, 
A ho ro, my beloved land, 
My love is beautiful Morvern 
Where I spent my early childhood. 


Lovely, renowned Morvern, where the lively young folk 
used to be, with music, dancing and playful songs at the 
New Year, at markets and weddings. 


Though the land is uncultivated and my beloved contem- 
poraries have left, even yet if I were to reach Lochaline I 
would receive a warm welcome and a blessing. 
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You extended the life of many a one who left Glasgow 
ailing, what with the fragrant balmy breeze from the Sound 
and the delicate scent of the mountain heather. 


The healthy, pure water of Beinn Iadain running down to 
the loch of numerous salmon; fine it was to fish for them 
in Gearr-abhainn up by the bounds of Achranich. 


Fuinary of renowned noblemen with whom the Queen often 
conversed: there was not another family in Scotland who 
could match you in preaching from a pulpit.() 


Your castles were regal and strong: Ardtornish and Kin- 
lochaline, Cill-Fhionndain, Dun Fhinn and Dun Ban, and 
high, proud gables of Dunghallain. 


Are not the two sides of Loch Sunart beautiful? Sunny, 
green Strontian, Laudale, the Glen and Rahoy where the 
“Red-Haired Doctor” was a babe.(?) 


Going to church on Sunday, all innocent and virtuous 
together were old men and kindly women, young men and 
amiable lasses. 


Were there justice for workers, and were not the landlords 
so haughty, I should never have left the land of Gospel to 
seek my fortune in a strange country. 


From the Sithean, you see all together every glen, loch and 
lovely island, Beinn Shianta yellow-coloured with daisies, 
land of milk, of grass, of sprouting branches. 


The children of Angus) are banished, there is scarcely a 
man in the “upper half”, but a grave-yard and cold ruins, 
emblems of the days that are gone. 


The other night I dreamt I was in Rahoy as of yore, but 
when I awoke — cause of my distress — it was as far from 
me as the moon. 


Many a happy evening I spent as a child by Loch Teacuis, 
running and jumping with lively abandon. O! these were the 
beautiful days. 
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A greeting from me across the sea to my friends, my 
fellow-countrymen and every Gaelic society: health and 
thousands of blessings be yours, whether we meet or not, 
and forever! 


20. Oran ùr mu sgrios nan croiteirean 


Fhad ’s bhios cridhe blath “nam chom, 
Is teanga am bheul gu cainnt; 

Bidh an tir ’san d'fhuair mi m’ àrach òg 
Le sólas tighinn am chuimhn’, 

Mar as fhaide théid mi om dhùthaich; 

'S ann as dlúithe an daimh 

'S cha diochuimhnich mi an taigh dubh, 
’ San d’ rugadh mi “sa ghleann. 


'Nuair thiginn dhachaigh mun bhliadhn’ úir, 
A dh” úrachadh na daimh; 

Cha mhodh nan Gall a dheanadh sta, 

Ach cairdeas cridheil teann; 

Ur cridhe mór, mar chuan gun traigh 

Nach múch am bás seo thall, 

Fluir a’ chinne-daon’, na Gáidheil, 

Ged tha an aireamh gann. 


Ged tha ’n duine bochd fo thair, 

Am beachdan ard luchd-uaill; 

An inbhe mhór, am bòsd ’s an cliù, 
Tha leams “na mhasladh buan; 

A liuthad gleann ’s a chuir iad fas, 

Le féidh an áite an t-sluaigh; 

‘San tigh ’s nach cuireadh iad an coin, 
Tha ’n croiteir bochd gun truas. 


An uair tha cuirm is gean gach la, 
Aig slatachan an fhuinn; 

Mail aig iseinean gu spòrs, 

'San croiteir cóir gun suim. 

Shios an dubh-chladach na bochdainn, 
’S truagh an cor fo’n chuing; 
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A’ giùlan ealaich mar each-saic, 
’S an cliabh cur lag “nan druim. 


Chaidh ur slaid le laghan braid, 

’S gun ghuth agaibh “sa chùirt; 

’S iad an diugh “gan dion gu dan, 

'S gun náire air an gnùis. 

Bha sinn uair an dochas ard, 

Air cairdean bhith ruinn teann, 

Ach sg’ léir a bhlàth, an dòigh no dha, 
Gur náimhdean a bha annt'. 


’Se ’m miann na glinn a chur dhaibh féin, 
Fo fhéidh agus eòin ruadh; 

Fearann-fola, sgrios is cealg, 

Air sliochd na shealbh le uaill. 

Na còraichean a rinn an t-seirbheis 
Claidheamh meirgeach ruadh, 

Chan fhearr e n’ diugh gu mal no cis 

Na phrìs do stàilinn chruaidh. 


Far m’ bu Ronmhor spréidh le ’n al, 

Air shrathan làn do phòr, 

Cha robh taighean-bhochd a suas, 

'S bha tuathanaich air dòigh. 

Na glinn “san robh ar sinnsir riamh, 

Fad mìle bliadhna is còrr, 

'Sann their iad ruim, “Tha sibh gun chiall, 
A’ tagairt leud ur bròig.” 


’Se am miann an cartadh glan air falbh, 
Thar fairge, no do’n uaigh, 

Sean no òg iad, slàn no tinn, 

Siud binn nan ard-dhaoin’ uaisl’. 

A Leódhas, ann an ainm na leisg, 
Theid naoi á deich don t-sluagh; 

Iad ann am mòintich bhuig dol bàs, 

’S na srathan àigh gun sluagh. 


Gan aomadh ris a” chladach leis, 
Air sgeirean creagach cruaidh; 
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Cuid an taigh-nam-bochd dol bas, 
’S na glinn as fhearr gun tuath. 

An rún diomhair tha “nam beachd, 
Chan ann gu math an t-sluaigh; 
Seann daoine a chur a dh’aiteach, 
Fearainn fas thar chuan. 


'S daor a dhóirt sibh fuil ur cridh’ 

'S gach rioghachd teth is fuar, 

An latha chuir sibh Waterloo, 

Na glinn “nan smúid mu thuath. 

Ur cóir-bhreith chuireadh fo na féidh, 
Nuair thoill ur n-euchdan duais; 

A’ gabhail brath le sannt neo-cheart, 
Air nadar math an t-sluaigh. 


B’ uamhasach an gniomh dhaoin-uaisl’, 
An sgiúrsadh cruaidh bha ann; 

Cha b'fhiach am beatha dhona trian 
Den diol bh’ ac’ oirnn ’s gach ám. 

Faic a’ bhantrach bhochd leth-ruisgt’, 
'S an taigh “na smúid mu ceann; 

Sellar ’s a chompanaich ghrannd, 

A’ gàireachdaich mu call. 


Aon uair eile togaibh suas 

Ur spiorad uasal treun; 

Deich mìle gaisgeach deas rir cùl, 

'S na bithibh diùid “san streup, 

'S maslach dhuibh bhith balbh nur tàmh 
’S ur cobhair nur làimh féin, 

Fo na h-uachdarain nur tràillean, 

Is sibh sna blàir cho treun. 


Source “Oban Times”, 18/10/1884. 


20. A New Song about the Destruction of the Crofters 


As long as I have a warm heart in my body and a tongue in 
my mouth to speak, the land in which I was reared as a 
youngster will come to my mind with joy. The farther I go 
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from my country, the closer the bond becomes, and I shall 
not forget the black house where I was born in the glen. 


When I used to come home around the New Year to renew 
the bond, it was not the manner of Lowlanders that would 
suffice but a heartfelt close friendship. Your large hearts, 
like an unebbing ocean, which death will not smother — 
the flower of the human race are the Gaels, though their 
numbers be few. 


Though the poor man is despised in the lofty opinions of the 
proud, their high rank, their boasting and their renown are 
to me a lasting reproach., The many glens they have made 
desolate, with deer in the place of people — the poor crofter 
is left unpitied in a house in which they would not lodge 
their dogs. 


When the ‘sprigs’ of the land have feasting and mirth each 
day, and young “chicks” get rents for sport, while the 
worthy crofter is paid no regard. I am by the black shore of 
poverty, wretched is their lot under the yoke, bearing 
burdens, like packhorses, the creel making a hollow in their 
backs. 


You have been robbed by grasping laws, and you have no 
voice in court, Today they defend them boldly with no 
shame on their faces. At one time we had high hopes that 
friends would stick closely by us, but it has become obvious 
in more than one way that they were enemies, 


It is their desire to stock the glens for themselves with 
deer and grouse: a land of blood, destruction and treachery 
for those who were once proudly in possession, The rights 
accruing from their service — a red rusty sword — today it 
is worth no more for rent or tax than its price in hard steel. 


Where stock used to be plentiful with their young, or 
fields full of grain, there were no poorhouses built, and 
farmers were content. The glens, where our forebears lived 
for a thousand years and more — they tell us “You're out 
of your minds to lay claim to a shoe-breadth.” 
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It is their desire to clean them out completely, either across 
the seas or to the grave, whether they be old or young, 
healthy or sick — that is the sentence passed by the high 
and mighty nobles. In Lewis, under the accusation that they 
are lazy, nine out of ten of the people depart. They die in 
boggy moorlands while the desirable straths are left 
unpeopled. 


They are pushed to the exposed shore, on hard, rocky 
skerries, Some die in the poorhouse, and the best glens are 
left without tenants. The secret plan they have in mind is 
not for the good of the people — to send old men to 
cultivate wild land across the ocean. 


Dearly have you split your heart’s blood in every hot and 
cold country; the day you fought Waterloo the glens were 
smoking in the north. Your birth-right was given over to 
deer when your feats of valour deserved a reward, They 
took advantage of the good nature of the people with unjust 
greed. 


The severe scourging they inflicted was a horrible deed for 
noblemen — their evil lives were not worth a third of what 
they ever inflicted on us, See the poor, half-naked widow, 
with the house smoking about her head [going up in 
smoke]; Sellar and his vile companions laughing at her loss. 


Once again lift up your noble mighty spirit; there are ten 
thousand ready stalwarts behind you, so do not be timid 
in the struggle. It is a reproach upon you to be dumb and 
inactive, when your help is in your own hands; to be 
enslaved by the landlord, when you have been so valorous 
in battles. 


Source “Oban Times” 18/10/1844. 


21. A’ Ghaidhealtachd 


Fonn Albainn aosda guma slàn dhuit, 
Albainn ghaoil gur fada uam thu; 
Tir nan laoch ’s nan gruagach alainn, 
Albainn aosda guma slan dhuit. 
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Fhir a shiúbhlas thar na fairge 

Thoir soraidh uamsa do'n Mhorbhairne 
D’fhios nan daoine cóire dh” earbainn 
Ged a b’fheudar falbh ’s am fagail. 


Dean a fagail an Rathuaidhe 

S’ fad thar saile chi mi uam thu; 
Bha mo laithean eutrom uallach, 
An glinn uaine Earraghaidheal. 


Trian dhem bheatha trian dhem shlainte 
Gheibhinn fallaineachd no dha ann, 

B’ fhearr leam deoch de uisge an fhuarain 
Na leann ruadh a tha ri phaigheadh. 


Dh’ falbh an òigridh san robh cruadal, 
 Sgaoilte farsainn chaidh am fuadach, 
Cuid an Glaschu air Cluaidh dhiubh, 
’S cuid dhiubh deas is tuath thar saile. 


S’ fuar an làrach san robh diadhachd 

Far an tug mo mhàthair cìoch dhomh, 
Càite am bheil an creideamh Crìosdail 
A leig fiadh-bheathaichean nar n-àite. 


Chaill sinn ar cànain ’s ar dùthaich 
Tha sinn air fògradh mar Iùdhaich; 
Am fearan fo fhéidh aig Dùbhghoill. 
’S nàimhdean ar dùthaich cho tàireil. | 


Tha mi’n dùil nach dùrachd dhìomhain 
Gum faigh na Gaidheil an iarrtas 

Bhith cOmhnaidh ’sna glinn gu siorraidh 
Ag adhradh do Dhia ’sa Ghaidhlig. 


Ged a dh’fhag mi iomadh bliadhn’ thu 
Tha mo chridhe blath ’gad iargain 
Caladh deisireach na fialachd, 

Uaine, grianach, bial Loch-Alainn. 


Source “Oban Times”, 16/10/1915. 
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21. The Highlands 


Chorus Ancient Scotland, health to you, 
Beloved Scotland, I am far away from you, 
Land of heroes and lovely maidens, 
Ancient Scotland, health to you. 


You who travel across the ocean, take a greeting from me 
to Morvern, to the worthy people whom I would trust, 
though I had to go away and leave them. 


Leave it in Rahoy — I see you far from me across the sea. 
My days were lighthearted and carefree in the green glens 
of Argyll. 


A third of my life, a third of my health — there would I 
find more than one source of health. I would prefer a drink 
from the well to brown ale that has to be paid for. 

The hardy young men have gone — they have been banished 
and dispersed far away. Some of them are in Glasgow 
on Clydeside, and some are south and north across the 
sea. 


Cold is the homestead where there was godliness, where my 
mother gave me her breast. Where is the Christian faith 
that has allowed wild beasts to take our place? 


We have lost our language and our country. We are 
banished like Jews, Alien Lowlanders have the land under 
deer, and the enemies of our country are so contemptuous. 


I consider it no vain desire that Gaels should have their 
wish, to live forever in the glens, worshipping God in 
Gaelic. 


Though I left you many years ago, my heart warms with 
longing for you, sheltered harbour of generosity, green and 
sunny at the mouth of Lochaline. 


22: 
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Do’n Ollamh Iain MacLachainn nach maireann, 
a chaochail ’sa bhliadhna 1874 


Air fonn: “Mort Ghlinne Comhann.” 


Fhuair mi naidheachd do bhàis, 

’S iomadh h-aon a bhrios cràiteach ’ga luaidh: 
Sàr cheann-feadhna nan Gàidheal 

'N diugh bhi ’ga chàradh “san uaigh. 

Bu tu lighich’ na slainte 

Dheanadh cobhair air cách a bhiodh truagh; 
Och! mo sgaradh ’s mo chradhlot 

Gun d'rinn thu ar fagail cho luath. 


Nuair a tháinig a” chrioch ort, 

’S iomadh h-aon a bha cianail gu leòr, 

'S mór mulad do chàirdean 

Ged is beag tha “san àite dhiubh beò; 

Bha na mnathan ri saothar 

'S iad gun fhurtachd no faochadh d'an leòn, 
Bualadh bhasan ’s a” caoineadh, 

'S chuir an tuireadh ud gaoir ann am feòil. 


'S ann air cidh” Thobar-Mhuire 

A bha ’m brón aig luchd-comuinn do ghaoil; 
Bha na bochdan gu h-araid 

Ag osnaich ’s an lamh air an taobh; 
Chruinnich maithean an aite 

Le onair cur áird air an aog, 

'S ghléidh iad suil air a” bhata 

Dol gu Fionnaraidh sabhailt troimh ’n chaol. 
'S ann ’sa Chnoc chaidh do charadh 

Anns an ùir a bha nàdar do sheòrs’, 

Taobh a’ chaoil ’sam bi chabhlach 

'S na luingis fo làn an cuid seòl. 

Tha thu ’d chliù dh’Earraghaidheal 

'S do’n dùthaich a dh’araich thu og, 

'S fad ’s a bhruidhneas sinn Gaidhlig, 
Cumar cuimhn’ air do bhàrdachd le ceòl. 
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’S ann “sa Mhorbhairne ghleannaich 

Fhuair tu d'arach ad leanabh ’s tu òg, 

’S ioma latha glé uallach 

Thug thu chòmhnaidh “n Rathuaidhe nam bó; 
Bha thu eòlach mu’n Fhamhair: 

’S tric a chaidh thu g”a choimhead do'n Torr; 
'S fearail shnàmhadh fu ’n caolas 

Ged bhiodh gailleann an fhaoiltich ri d’ shròin. 


’S ioma té a thug gaol dhuit 

“S cha b'ann miodalach, faoin a bha “n gràdh: 
Rinn thu “n cridheachan aomadh 

’S iad air mhire gu d'fhaotainn air làimh; 
Sgaoil na lasraichean gaoil ud 

Mar fhalaisg ri fraoch nam beann ard, 

On ’s ann diomhain bha ’n saothair, 

Chunnt iad aighear an t-saoghail “na chràdh. 


'N àm suidhe ’s taigh-thairne 

Nuair chruinnicheadh na Gáidheil mu’n bhórd, 
Cur mun cuairt na deoch-slainte 

’S tu dheanadh a pàigheadh ’s a h-òl; 
Sunndach sheinneadh tu ’n duanag 

Le botal is cuach ann ad dhorn, 

Nuair bhiodh bodaich do dhùthcha 

’S an cridhe ’ga mhùchadh le bròn. 


'S nan robh géire gu m’ dhùrachd 

'S gum bu léir dhomh gach cùis mar bu chòir, 
'S mis’ a mholadh gu d’ chùl thu 

On a b’aithne dhomh thu anns gach dóigh; 
Crùn lurach nam fiùran, 

Tha cliù ort ad dhùthaich bho d'óig”; 

Gnùis àillidh an fhiùrain, 

’S ioma té leis am bu chlúiteach do phòg. 


[Variant version of first four lines of preceding st. 


Smeòrach cheòlmhor Chloinn Lachlainn 

“S tric chuir aighear an taighean a” bhròin, 

A’ seinn mar eòin eadar chrannaibh 

Madainn Chéitinn ’sa bharrach — b’e “n ceol!] 
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Ged is dana dhomh labhairt 

Mu dheidhinn mérachd is flaitheas an Righ, 
Tha mi ’n dóchas, le aighear, 

Nach robh abhainn Iòrdain dhuit cli, 

Gun do threoraich na faidhean 

Gu geata nan gras thu air tir, 

Le deich mil’ ann an aireamh 

’S iad a’ seinn air a’ ghràdh tha gun chrìch. 


Appears in The Gaelic songs of Dr John Maclachlan of Rahoy ed., 
by H. C. Gillies, Glasgow (1880) with the variation of the last stanza 
in Sinclair’s An t-Oranaiche. 


22. To the Late Dr John MacLachlan who died the 
year 1874. 


To the tune: The Massacre of Glencoe 


I received news of your death, many a one will be pain- 
stricken telling it, that the supreme leader of the Gaels 
should this day be placed in the grave. You were the health- 
giving physician who would help everyone in misery. Alas! 
my sundering, my painful wound — that you have left us 
SO soon. 


When the end came to you there was many a one who was 
stricken enough, great is the grief of your relatives, though 
few of them remain alive in the place, Women were over- 
come, with no help or alleviation for their wound, smiting 
palms and lamenting, and that keening sent a shiver through 
my flesh. 


"Twas at the quay of Tobermory that your beloved friends 
were filled with grief: the poor especially were sighing with 
their hands on their sides. The women of the place gathered 
to pay respect to death, and they kept their eyes on the 
boat going safely across the Sound to Fuinary. 


You were placed in the Cnoc in the earth where your 
kindred were beside the Sound where ships go under full 
sail, You are an honour to Argyll and the land which 
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reared you in your youth, and as long as Gaelic is spoken 
your poetry and music will be remembered. 


’Twas in Morvern of the glens you were reared as a young 
child, many a day did you dwell happily in Rahoy of the 
cattle, You knew the Famhair (“The Giant”) often did you 
go to visit him in the Torr, Bravely would you swim across 
the strait even though the winter storm were against your 
nose. 


Many a woman loved you, and their love was not insincere 
Or vain: you attracted their hearts, and they were eager to 
win your hand. Those flames of love spread like a fire 
spreading through the mountain heather, and because their 
labour was in vain, they considered the joy of this world a 
pain. 


At time of sitting in the tavern, when the Gaels would 
gather around the table, passing the toast around, you 
would pay for it and drink it. You would blithely sing a 
song with bottle and cup in your hand, when the hearts of 
the old men of your country were being choked with grief. 


And if I were as acute as I would wish and could see every 
matter aright, I would thoroughly praise you, for I knew 
you in every way; amiable crown of the flowers, you were 
renowned in your country from your youth. Lovely counten- 
ance of the stalwart: many a one thought highly of your 
kiss. 


Variant lines: 

Tuneful mavis of Clan Lachlan who often brought joy to 
houses of sorrow, singing like a bird in the branches on a 
May morning in the fresh growth — that was the music! 


Though it is presumptuous of me to speak about the great- 
ness and splendour of the King, I joyfully hope that the 
River Jordan did not prove difficult for you; that the 
prophets conducted you ashore to the gate of grace, ten 
thousand in number, singing of the love that has no end. 
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23. Clach-chinn do Dhotair Rathuaidhe 


Cuiribh clach aig ceann an uasail, 
Iain MacLachainn 4 Rathuaidhe, 
Rogha bhaird nan dan ’s nan duanag, 
’S lighich’ an taoibh tuath r’a linn. 


Nis, a ghillean og’ na Marbhairn’, 
Ruibh-se tha an ni seo ’n earbsa: 
Cuiribh clach, ’s na soraibh airgead, 
Aig ceann an laoich tha marbh “sa chill. 


Rachaibh duineil ceart mun cuairt air, 
°S cuiridh cach an carn a suas leibh: 
Ard-nam-murchan, Muile ’s Suaineart, 
Muideart’s an taobh tuath gu léir. 


’S lionmhor banntrach bhochd bha ’m fàilinn 
Do’n tug e d’a sgil gun phàidheadh; 

'S gheibh thu beannachdan nan Gàidheal 
Anns gach aite ’m bi iad cruinn. 


Anns a’ gheamhradh bidh sinn còmhla 
’G aithris air do chliù le sòlas, 

Seinn do luinneagan is t'órain 

Bidh gach gruagach óg “san tir. 


Cridhe mór le gràdh cur thairis, 

Teanga gheur nam briathran tairis, 

Smeòrach cheòlmhor, bhinn Chlann Lachainn 
'S tric chuir aighear anns na glinn. 


Bu tu “m flath a-measg nan ceudan, 
Chan fhaca mise riamh fear t'eugais, 
Iarmad curaidhean na Féinne 

Sgiùrs na Ròimhich bhreun thar thuinn. 


Cuiribh clach aig ceann an àrmainn 
'Sa Chill-mhóir, os cionn Loch-Alainn; 
Gearraibh ainm oirre ’n da chànain, 

Is gu bràth bidh e air chuimhn’. 


T.G.S.L., XXXIX/ XL, 
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23. Headstone for the Doctor of Rahoy 


Erect a stone at the head of the nobleman, John Mac- 
lachan of Rahoy, choice poet of songs and ditties, and the 
physician of the north in his time. 


Now, young lads of Morvern, this entrusted to you: erect a 
stone, and don’t grudge the money, at the head of the hero 
who lies dead in the churchyard. 


Go about it in a manly and proper way, and others will 
raise the cairn along with you —- Ardnamurchan, Mull and 
Sunart, Moidart and the whole of the north. 


There was many a poor ailing widow on whom he exercised 
his skill for no payment; and you will receive blessings from 
the Gaels wherever they assemble. 


In winter we shall be together joyfully relating your fame, 
every young girl in the land will be singing your lyrics and 
songs. 


Great heart overflowing with love, incisive tongue of loyal 
words, tuneful sweet thrush of Clan Lachlan who often 
caused merriment in the glens. 


You were a prince amongst hundreds, I never saw one to 
match you, descendant of the champions of the Fian who 
scourged the stinking Romans over the waves. 


Erect a stone at the head of the champion in Cill above 
Lochaline; Inscribe his name on it in two languages, and 
he will ever be remembered. 


T.G.S.I. XXXIX/ XL, 


24. Oran do Dhonnchadh Mac-a’-Phearsain a sheol do 
New Zealand air an ochdamh 1a fichead de’n mhìos 
a chaidh 


Air fonn: Faill ill o na hug oireann o 
Faill ill o na hug oireann o 
Faill ill éile na hoireann o, 
Slàn gun till an Gaidheal cliùiteach. 
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Ged nach bard mi a ni òran 

Cuiream rann no dha an òrdugh 

A db’innseadh dhuibh-sa clit an òigfhir 

A dh’fhalbh thar chuan nan stuadhan mora. 


’S iomadh aon a bhios ad ionndrainn 

On a dh’fhag thu tir do dhùthchais; 

Bha a’ Mhorbhairne ghleannach tursach: 
Dh’fhalbh am bard a sheinneadh cliù dhi. 


’S mar an ceudna Gàidheil Ghlaschu, 
A’ mheud dhinn ’s a chuir ort aithne, 
Tha iad fo leanndubh ’s fo smalan 

On a dh’fhalbh thu a dhùthaich thairis. 


Nuair a chruinnicheas iad còmhla 
Anns an talla am bi a’ chòisridh, 
Ionndraichear thu anns gach còmhail, 
Gaidheal fior-chridheach gun fhotas. 


'S beag an t-ioghnadh leam do mháthair, 

Do pheathraichean is do bhraithrean 

A bhith ’n diugh gu túrsach craiteach, 

Ag ionndraichinn ’s a’ caoidh na dh’fhag iad. 


Pearsa fhiormhath, dhireach, dhealbhach, 
Cridhe ga réir is tric a dhearbh thu; 
Eideadh a’ Ghaidheil gun chearb ort; 

Tha sinn muladach on dh’fhalbh thu. 


On a chuir mi eòlas trath ort, 

Bha mi sona ann ad chairdeas, 

Cairdeas fior gun ghiamh gun fhaillinn, 
Mar ghràdh Ionatain is Dhaidh. 


Cha b’e an t-ailgheas a thug uainne 
Air turas cho fada thar a’ chuain thu; 
Cor do dhùthcha a’ cur bruaidlein 
Air do nadar glan gun truailleadh. 


'S e ar durachd-ne gach la dhuit 
Pailteas soirbheachaidh is slainte; 
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Thu thighinn dhachaigh dhuinne sabhailt, 
Agus Gall a chur ás aite. 
MacDhomhnaill’) 


Source “Oban Times”, 20/10/1881. 


Notes 


(1) “MacDhomhnaill” has not been positively identified. He may have 
been John MacDonald formerly of Drimnin who took such an active 
part in the Land League Agitation movement in Morvern in the 
early 1880s. See Gaskell, Morvern Transformed, (Cambridge, 1968) 
pp 93-100. He used the pen-name “MacDhomhnuill” when writing to 
various newspapers. 


24. Song to Duncan MacPherson who sailed to New Zealand 
on the 28th Day of Last Month. 


Chorus Faill ill o na hug oireann o, etc., 
May the worthy Gael be in health till he returns. 


Though I am no bard to compose a song, I shall put a verse 
or two in order, to tell the repute of a young man who has 
gone across the sea of the great billows. 


Many a one will miss you now that you’ve left your native 
country. Morvern of the glens was sorrowful: the bard who 
would sing its praises had gone, 


And like-wise the Gaels of Glasgow, those of us who made 
your acquaintance: they are in gloom and dejection since 
you have gone to a land overseas. 


When they assemble together in the hall where the choir 
performs, you will be missed in every company — a true- 
hearted Gael without blemish, 


I consider it small wonder that your mother, your sisters 
and your brothers should today be downcast and stricken, 
missing and lamenting the one who has left them. 


In person splendid, straight, well-proportioned, you often 
proved you had the heart to match. You carried the High- 
land dress flawlessly: we are in sorrow since you departed. 
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Ever since I early got to know you, I was happy in your 
friendship — a true friendship without blemish or failing, 
like the love of Jonathan and David. 


It was not fastidiousness that took you from us on so long 
a journey over the sea, but rather that the state of your 
country disturbed your fine uncorrupted nature. 


Each day our desire for you is much success and good 
health; that you may come home to us safely and dislodge 
the Lowlander. 


John MacDougall 


John MacDougall was born near Ardgour in the earlier part 
of the last century. As far as I am aware he had no great 
family ties with Morvern and perhaps he should not be 
included in this paper. However, as he seems to have spent 
some considerable time living in the district and because 
his songs are closely associated with the area I feel at least 
two of them deserve attention here. 


Following a good primary education in Ardgour, Mac- 
Dougall went down to Glasgow where he joined the Police 
Force. He did not enjoy that way of life and before long 
returned to the Highlands as an itinerant schoolmaster. In 
his training he visited various parts of the country and has 
left on record in some of his songs the treatment he 
received and the qualities displayed by the people of these 
parts at that time. MacDougall married a Margaret Mac- 
Kinnon, of the MacKinnons of Barr in Morvern who had 
been evicted from the Mishnish Estate near Tobermory. 
Little is known about his later life although in one of his 
compositions “An Sgrìob a thug mi'n Mharbhairne”’ he 
refers to leaving Morvern to settle in Oban. 


He published a number of his songs in Glasgow under 
the heading “Dáin agus Orain” (1860) including one about 
the Crimean War which runs to thirty-nine verses. 
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25. An Sgrìob a thug mi’n Mharbhairne 


| 
'S an sgrìob a thug mi’n Mharbhairne | 
Nuair bha mi ’m bhamanach og, 
Thoirt oilean do na balachanaibh 
’S an salmadair “nam dhòrn: 
Cha robh siud dhòmhs “na shaothair caillt’ 
Ged chaidh mi mall troimh cheò 
*S ann thachair riums’ an rìbhinn shuairc 
'S a gruaidh mar dhath nan ròs. 


Gur anns an Dóirlinn thachair sinn 
Nuair ghabh mi tlachd do'n òigh, 
Oir bean a gnúis chan fhacar leam 

’S i snasail anns gach dòigh; 

Bha m'inntinn ait ’s ged chinn mi lag 
Bha m’aire air guth a beòil; 

Gun smaointich mi nam faighinn i 
Nach dìobrainn i ri m’ bheò. 


'S air dhuinn bhi ’g imeachd air a” chuairt 
Mu thimcheall mil’ is corr 

Dol chum na còmhnaidh aobhachdach 

Far an robh na daoine còir, 

Gun d’ ghlac mi misneach ’s dh’innis mi dhi 
Mo chridh’ bhi oirre ’n tóir, 

'S ann chuir mi cheist ’s mi trom fo gheilt 
'S bha freagradh seirceil dhòmhs’. 


Gun d'fhiosraich mi mu dìlsean dhith 
’S gun d'innis i dhomh le stuaim 

Gur anns a” Bharr bha sinnsireachd, 
Clann Fhionghainn rìoghail shuairc(') 
Bha cairdeach do na Camshronaich, 
Ceann armailte nam buaidh 

A choisinn cliú aig Waterloo 

Le gaisge air thús an t-sluaigh. 


“5 nuair dh” aontaich sinn gum pòsamaid 
Le ordagh dúthchais cleir, 
Cha deachaidh fois no támh oirnn 
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Gus an ď’ fhuair sinn lamh a chéil’; 
Dh’imich sinn gu sòlasach — 
Bha cuid ri bron "nar déidh — 
Is rinn sinn cOmhnaidh anns an Oban 
Sitheil, soghail, séimh. 
Source Mrs Ena Lawrie, Drimnin, Morvern. (A fuller version of 


the same song appears in “Dain Agus Orain”, Iain Mac-Dhughaill, 
Glasgow; (1860). 


Notes (1) The MacKinnons of Strath (Skye) claimed descent from 
Kenneth MacAlpin, King of the Scots of Dalriada, hence the 
reference to their royal ancestry. 


25. The Trip I Took To Morvern 


The trip I took to Morvern when I was a young blade, going 
to give instruction to the boys with the psalter in my hand: 
that was no lost labour for me, though I was delayed by the 
mist — for I met the gentle maiden whose cheek is of the 
colour of the rose. 


It was in Doirlinn that we met when I took a fancy to the 
lass, for one of her appearance I had never seen, so smart 
in every way. My mind was elated, and though I felt myself 
becoming weak my attention was focussed on her voice, I 
thought if I should win her I would never forsake her as 
long as I lived. 


And as we strolled along walking for a mile or more, going 
to the joyful dwelling where the kind people lived, I plucked 
up courage and told her my heart was in pursuit of her; I 
put the question, greatly fearing, and her reply to me was 
a loving one. 


I asked her about her people, and she modestly told me that 
her ancestors had been in Barr, the royal comely Mac- 
Kinnons who were related to the Camerons, van of the 
victorious army which won renown at Waterloo with their 
valour at the head of the host.(') 


And when we agreed to get married with the customary 
authorisation of the clergy, we took no rest until we had 
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each other by the hand, We departed joyfully, though some 
were sorrowful at our going, and made our dwelling in Oban 
in peace, comfort and harmony, 


| 
| 
26. Rann do bhocsa-snuisein a bh’aig Seumas “Lauder” 


Ann an Carna,‘') anns a’ Bhliadhna 1846 


Anns a’ mhaduinn nuair a ghluais mi, 
Thug mi ruaig do thigh Jain Laudeir, 
'S nuair a rainig mi na h-uailsean — 
Cha bu ghrumach iad san fhardaich, 
Seumas brathair fir-an-tighe — 

Rinn le aighear crathadh lamh rium, 
'S nuair a chuir e “lamh na phóca, 
Chàirich e “nam dhòrn na b’àill leam. 


Bocsa ciatach làn de shnùisein, 

Air am faicte “ghrian a dearsadh 

Bha cho lionmhor gearradh-arm air, 

’S nach biodh iad dhomh soirbh ran aireamh, 
Gun robh buidhe, donn is dearg ann, 
Daithean Gearmailteach a’s Spainndeach 

'S b'ann de dh'ioghnaidhean na h-Alba, 
Nam faict’ a dhealbh ann an sgathan. 


Ge b'e thuirt gun d’rinneadh suas e, 
De chnap guail no pluchd buntata, 

On ’s i bh’aige briag ’s chan fhirinn 

Bu choir a dhiteadh ’s a smadadh, 
Chan fhaca mi san Roinn-Eorpa 

Na chomhdaicheadh orm gu bràth e — 
Nach e ’bh’ann an sud fiodh “‘Gopher’’, 
A bh’aig Noah anns an Airce. 


Nuair a ghabh mi 4s mo shunisein, 

’S ite faoilinne mar spain domh, 

Chluinnte mi taobh thall a chaolais 

Leis na daoine “bha ’n Aird-Charna; 

Slan don Bhocsa, ’s buaidh don ghaisgeach — 
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Air am bheil an tlachd thar chacha, 
’S pailteas storais is tombaca, 
Gun robh aca fad an làithean! 


Source Dain agus Orain, Jain Mac-Dhugaill, Glasgow (1860). 


Notes (1) CARNA, an island lying in Loch Sunart at the entrance to 
Loch Teacuis. Translation by Mr Donald C. Fraser. 


26. Rann do Bhocsa-snuisein a bh’ aig Seumas. 
(A verse to the Snuff-box that James Lauder had in 
Carna in 1846). 


In the morning when I bestirred I took a jaunt to John 
Lauder’s house and when I reached the gentlemen they 
were not gloomy in their dwelling. James the good-man’s 
brother shook hands cheerfully with me and when he put 
his hand in his pocket he placed in my hand what I wanted. 


An elegant box full of snuff on which could be seen the 
sun shining. There were so many coats-of-arms on it that 
it would not be easy for me to enumerate. There were 
yellow, brown and red in it, German and Spanish colours. 
If its picture would be seen in a mirror it would have been 
one of the wonders of Scotland. 


Whoever said that it was made-up out of a lump of coal or 
a piece of potato, since it’s lies he has and not the truth he 
ought to be condemned and scolded soundly. I have not seen 
in Europe anyone who could ever prove to me that yon 
was not gopher wood that Noah had in the ark. 


When I took my snuff out of it with a seagull’s feather for 
a spoon I could be heard on the other side of the narrows by 
the people in Ard-Charna. Health to the box prosperity to 
the hero on whom there is esteem beyond the rest. May they 
have plenty in goods and tobacco all their days, 


John Maclachian 
No paper on the Bards of Morvern would be complete 
without some reference to Dr John Maclachlan of Rahoy. 
The Society has already published an excellent paper on 
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Maclachlan. (See Bard Rathuaidhe by Alastair Cameron, 
Vol. XXXIX/XL, 1942-1950). A further work is expected 
(Thornber, Iain The Life and Songs of John Maclachlan of 
Rahoy — forthcoming) therefore I propose only to record 
two of Maclachlan’s less well-known compositions here, 


27. Oran na Banaraich 
by John Maclachlan of Rahoy 


Air Fonn ’S binn leam na h-eòin 
Chluinn mi na h-eòin, 
Na h-eoin na h-edin, 
Bhoidheach bhinne, 
“S binn leam na h-eoin, 
Chluinn mi na h-eoin. 


'S binn leam banarach na buaile, 
'Nuair a ghluaiseas i do’n fhireach. 
'S binn leam na h-eóin, etc. 


'Nuair a ghluaiseas i roi’n mhòintich 
Troidh chruinn chòmhnard ’m bròig chuimir. 


'Nuair a shiubhladh i do'n bhuailidh 
'S bodhar fhuaim aig cuach an t-sileadh. 


°S mi gun òladh air do shlàinte 
Deoch den bhainne bhlàth o bile. 


Teann a-nall, déan suidhe lamh rium 
'S lùbaidh mi mo lamh mud shlinnean.” 


Thionndaidh a’ chaileag gu suairce 
’S las a gruaidh air thuar an t-siris. 


Fiamh an oir am barr a cuailein, 
’S e “na chuaich air gruag na finne. 


“Cuim nach teannamaid gu manran, 
'S sinn gu h-àrd air bràigh a’ ghlinne. 
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Nach eil duine againn “san éisdeachd, 
Ach mi féin ’s tu féin “nar dithist. 
Seall tu air eoin bheag an t-sléibhe 
’S iad fo gheug gu geug a’ mireag. 


Bhon tha iadsan aig am fagail 
Cuime ghràidh a dh’àicheamaide.” 


'S chuir mi nunn a dh’fhaotainn fàth 
Air pòg an àigh a bha mi sireadh. 


Pòg o bheul an t-siris chùbhraidh 
Mar blàth ùbhlan ’s brùchd de’n mhil air. 


“Aisig dhomh do phòg le caoimhneas, 
Seall tu ghaoil an oidhche tighinn. 


Faic a” ghrian a” tarruing siar oirnn 
Mar gum b'ann dol sìos do’n linne. 


'S fheudar dhòmhsa nis bhi t’ fhàgail 
Beannachd leat a ghràidh mo chridhe.” 


Source “Oban Times”, 4/12/1915. 


27. Song to the Milkmaid 


Chorus Sweet to my ear are the birds, 
I can hear the birds, the beautiful 
melodious birds, sweet to my ear 
are the birds. 


Sweet to my ear the milkmaid of the cattlefold when she 
goes to the upland. 


When she moves through the moor, a well-balanced shapely 
foot in a neat shoe. 


When she would go to the cattlefold, the cascading milk 
resounding in the pail. 


“I would toast your health with a drink of warm milk from 
its brim. 
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Come over, sit beside me, and I shall clasp my hand around 
your shoulder.” 


The lass modestly turned, and her cheek flushed the colour 
of cherry. 


The glint of gold in the crest of her tresses, the fair one’s 
curled hair. 


“Why should we not engage in love-talk, up here in the 
higher reaches of the glen? 


There is no one to hear us, only the two of us alone. 

See the little moorland birds sporting from branch to branch. 
When they follow their instincts, why should we refrain 
from doing so?” 

And I reached over for the joyous kiss I sought, 


A kiss from the mouth like fragrant cherry, like apple 
blossom charged with honey. 


“Return your kiss with affection; see, my love, the night 
approaching. 


See the sun drawing to the west, as though to be submerged 
in the sea. 


I must now leave you; farewell, my dearest love.” 


28. Oran do Eachann Mac Mhuraich 


Gur h-e Eachann Mac Mhuraich‘') 
Fear-talaidh nan cruinneag, 

Le ’bhriodal, le fhuran, 

’S le ’chuireidean grinn. 


’S iomadh maighdean òg, bharraicht’ 
’Bhios air cnocan “na fhaire, 

'Sia” feitheamh a’ mharaich’ 
'Seóladh thairis thar tuinn. 


*Tighinn air tir “an Loch-Alainn 
'S Gilleathain a bhràthair, 
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Bidh gach té le fiamh-ghaire 
"Cur fàilt’ air na suinn. 


Air caochladh an turais 

’S iad a’ tilleadh do Mhuile, 
Bidh gach té dhiubh fo mhulad 
'S cha tig guth ás an cinn. 


Sar mharaiche gleusda, 

’S an iarmailt ’ga reubadh, 
Muir ghuineach a” beucaich 
’S ag éirigh “na mill. 

Bho thoiseach do laithean 
Bha meas ort “san aite 

Mar a stiúireadh tu bata 
Cho sabhailt” gu tir. 


Cha diúltadh tu aiséag 

Do bhean dhiúid no fear ainnis; 
Guidheam buaidh leat is beannachd 
Fad ’s a mhaireas ar linn. 


Sar rogha nan òigfhear, 

Ort a dh’eireadh an t-óran 
"Nuair a chuireadh a” Cheolraidh 
Am foghlum am chuimhn’. 


Pearsa dhireach dheas chalma, 
Guala dhileas gun dearmad, 
Troidh chuimir ghlan dhealbhach 
Fo na calpannan cruinn. 


Cha ’n fhaicinn ort faillinn, 
’S cha sirinn ort pàidheadh, 
Gu’n aisiginn slan thu 

Ged a dh’fhasadh tu tinn. 


Source “Oban Times”, 20/8/1881. 


Notes (1) Hector Currie carried the mails between Mull and Locha- 
line for twenty-three years until about 1860 when Fort William instead 
of Oban became the head post office for the Morvern area. This is the 
same man referred to in Donald MacKinnon’s song “Pacaid 
Lochaluinn.” 
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28. Song to Hector Currie 


Hector MacVurich is the one to attract sweethearts, with 
his love-talk, his affability, and his delightful wiles, 


There will be many a young, excellent maiden on a hillock 
looking out for him, waiting for the sailor sailing over the 
waves. 


As he comes ashore in Loch Aluinn with Gilleathain his 
brother, each one will welcome the stalwart pair with a 
smile. 


On the return trip, when they go back to Mull, each lass 
will be downcast, and not a word will she say. 


Seaman of surpassing skill, when the sky is being torn 
asunder, a fierce sea roaring and heaving up in great masses, 


From your early days you were highly esteemed in the 
place, for the way in which you would so safely steer a boat 
to land. 


You would not refuse to ferry a timid woman or a destitute 
man. My desire is that prosperity and blessing may attend 
you as long as you live. 


Choicest of young men, my song would rise in praise of 
you, when the Muse would instruct my memory. 


In person, straight, handsome and sturdy, with a staunch, 
unfailing shoulder; a neat, well-fashioned foot below the 
well-rounded calves, 


I would not suffer any ailment in you, and I would ask for 
no fee from you; I would restore you to health if you should 
become ill. 


Miscellaneous Bards 


29. Fallain ’s gun Till 
Cha téid mi do Thaigh an Rubha 
Och hoireann i na och hoireann o 
Far an téid mo ghaol ’na uidheam 
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Fallain ’s gun till chall och ho ro i 
'S aighearach mi! tháinig iad 

Le stocaidh gheal is brogan dubha 
Och hoireann etc. 


Thug mi gaol do mhac a’ pìobair 
Fallain etc. 

Nach leig mi gu bràth air dìochuimhn’ 
Gus an càirich iad mi “m shìneadh 

An ciste chaoil ’s mo cheann glé iosal. 


’S tric a shiubhail cuairt nam port mi 
Feuch am faic mi fear do choltais, 
Fhir a” chúil duinn ’s a’ chalpa shocair. 


'S fada chluinnte fuaim do phioba 
Staigh Caol Muile o Chaol Tle, 

’S nam bu leamsa coir na rìoghachd 
Gun toil m'athar bhith ’ga sgrìobhadh, 
Ghibhtinn siud agus mi fhìn ort. 


’S nam bu leam bhith roinn an fhearainn, 
Cha bhiodh do mhac oighre falamh: 

Bu leis Eige, Rùm is Canaidh, 

Suaineart dubh-ghorm a’ bharraich, 

Le Liosmór a chumail riut arain 

Apainn bhòidheach a’ chruidh bhainne 
’S Meadarloch nan òighean maiseach. 
Fallain, etc. 


Gregorson( ') 


[Paragraphed according to rhyme-scheme]. 
Source “Oban Times,” 31/10/1914. 
Notes (1) This song is said to have been composed by a daughter of 
Sheriff Gregorson of Ardtornish. She fell in love with the son of the 
family piper but her father prohibited the marriage and confined 
her to her room. Tradition says that she became insane and composed 
the song while in that state. 


29. Be Well Till You Return 
I shall not go to Taigh an Rubha 
Och hoireann, etc. 
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Where my love dons his gear 
Be well till you return. 


I am joyful! they have come with white spats and black 
boots, Och hoireann, etc. 


I gave my love to the piper’s son whom I shall never forget 
until they lay me out in a narrow coffin with my head 
very low. 


Often I went around the ports to see if I could see one 
resembling you, brown-haired man of well-shaped calf. For 
might the sound of your pipes be heard up to the Sound of 
Mull from the Sound of Islay. And if mine were the title 
to the kingdom, to assign it without my father’s permission 
I would gift it to you along with myself. 


And if it were mine to apportion the land, your son and heir 
would not be empty. He should have Eigg, Rum and Canna, 
dark Sunart of the branches, and Lismore to keep you in 
bread, lovely Appin of the milking-cows and Benderloch of 
the beautiful girls. 


Fallain, etc. 
Gregorson 


30. Na Maraichean 


Gur fhada ta mi tosdach, samhach, 
Nam bu bhàrd mi dheanainn rannan 
Gu iomradh thabhairt air na h-àrmainn 
A sheòl uainn air bàt’ an daraich; 

Cha b’e sgeul-tuaileis o chàch e 

Fhuair sinn air bhur gàbhadh-mara, 
Ach sibh féin a bhi ’ga innseadh 

Le toil-inntinn faotainn dhachaigh. 


'S mór a chaidh sibh ann an cunnart 
Le uireasbhaidh na sgoil-mhara, 

'S nach b’aithne dhuibh ceart an cùrsa 
Ach “ga fúcadh ’n aghaidh gaillinn, 
Gus do chaidil fear-na-stiúrach 
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'S mun do dhuisg e fhuair e dearbhadh 
Gur i clach an da cheud punnd 
A dh’fhag cho lunndach anns an fhalbh i. 


Co their rium gu bheil mi m mearachd 
Mun robh dh’aineolais “sna seòid ud? 
Ghabh iad sgaoim air oidhche ghealaich 
Dh’iarraidh leannan, ’s pàirt dhiubh pòsda; 
Nuair a shuidh iad air na maidibh, 

Bha a h-uile fear glé eòlach, 

Ach nuair chaill iad sealladh fearainn 
Thionndaidh an aighear gu bròn dhaibh. 


Chaill iad an aithne ’s an iùl, 

An ciall ’s an túr ’s am beagan eòlais, 
Mheataich iad “nan neart ’s b’e ’n diùbhail: 
Siud na fiúrain bu mhór foghlum; 

Leig iad ás am beachd gach súgradh 

A bha dhùil ac’ ris mun sheòl iad 

Nuair a chaidh iad air an glúinibh 
Dheanadh trnaigh, dh’iarraidh trócair. 


Gu dé stath dhomh a bhi luaidh 

Mun sgeul a chualas anns gach aite? 
Liuthad anradh bochd a fhuair iad 

N deidh nan gruagach, strì ri’n tàladh; 
B’ann dhiubh siud an seachran-cuain 
A thug iad uainn a suas do’n Bhràighe: 
Dh’fhas iad sgìth air tir ’gan ruagadh, 
Dicheall deanadh suas ri pairt dhiubh. 


Maireann buan gun robh na gillean, 
B’iad siud na sgiobairean sar-mhath; 

Ged a fhuaireadh oirbh cliobag 

Thug briste-cridhe d’ur cairdibh; 

On a chual iad an sgeul nach b’ionmhainn, 
Leo bhios iomraiteach gu brath e: 

Gur h-ann air Loch Airigh Aonghais 
Chaidh na suirghichean a leth-bhathadh. 


Source ‘‘Oban Times”, 12/11/1881. 
Author Unknown. 
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30. The Mariners 

Long have I been silent and quiet — if I were a bard I 
would compose verses to tell about the champions who 
sailed away from us on the ship of oak. “Twas no defamatory 
tale from others we received about your peril at sea, but 
that you yourselves told it in your relief at getting home. 


You put yourselves greatly in danger through your lack of 
sea-training, when you did not properly know the course 
but kept pushing her against a storm, until the steersman 
fell asleep, and before he awoke he had it proved to him 
that it was a two hundred pound stone which left her 
movement so sluggish. 


Who will say that I am mistaken about the ignorance of 
these worthies? They hatched a scheme on a moonlit night 
to go in quest of sweethearts though some of them were 
married, When they sat at the oars every one was most 
knowledgeable, but when they lost sight of land their merri- 
ment turned to dejection. 


They lost their bearings and their direction, their sense, 
their gumption and their little knowledge. They flinched in 
their strength and great was the loss: those were the 
stalwarts of great knowledge. They abandoned all thought 
of all the fun they had anticipated before they sailed, when 
they went on their knees to pray and ask for mercy. 


What boots it that I should tell the tale that was heard in 
every place, each dire deprivation they suffered in pursuit of 
the lasses, striving to woo them? One of these was the 
sea-straying on which they went up to the Braigh. They got 
tired of chasing them on land striving to catch up with 
some of them. 


Long life to the lads — these were the surpassing skippers, 
even though you had a mishap which made your relatives 
broken-hearted. When they heard the unwelcome news it 
will ever be clear in their memory that it was on Loch 
Airigh Aonghais the suitors had been half-drowned. 


“Morvern” 
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31. Oran 
Air fonn: “Am mìos mu dheireadh de’n Fhoghar.” 


Gura mise ghabh am mulad 

An turas thug mi gu Loch-alainn, 

Ged chunnaic mi cuid de m’ luchd-eòlais 
'S bha iad mar bu nos rium bàigheil; 

’S iomadh oisean an robh mo smaointean 
'S mi ri cuimhneachadh na fàrdaich 

'San d’fhuair mi coibhneas am òige 

Bho na daoine còir bha tàmh innt. 


Cha do thàrladh dhomh air m’aineol 

Ged ’s fad o nach robh mi’san àite, 

Gun robh uair-eigin de’n t-saoghal 

A thachrainn ri luchd-gaoil is càirdean; 
Mar a labhair an seanfhacal 

Bu tric bh’ air aithris ’sa Ghàidhlig: 

“Ged robh ceann duine am achlais 
Gheibhinn fasgadh an Cinn-a’-Ghearrloch.” 


Ghabh mi ás a sin an t-astar 

Còmhla ri Eachainn mo bhràthair, 
Eallach naidheachd air a chùlaibh 

'S e “gan giùlan anns a” mhàileid; 

Gun aithnicheadh tu air a shlinnean 
Gu bheil e “na ghille aig a’ Bhanrainn, 
Shéid e ’n fheadag aig a’ Chlaonleathad 
'S chuireadh e sgaoim air an dragon! 


Gura mise ghabh an t-ioghnadh 

A’ tearnadh a dh’ ionnsaigh na laraich, 
A’ coimhead air nitheanaibh tra 

Nach robh ann an tus mo làithean; 

Cha bu taire bhiodh a’ Challainn 

Cho tearc ’s a bha an sluagh ri áireamh, 
Mura faicinn corra chiobair 

Ag imeachd le linnseig bhain air. 


Achadh-nan-Gamhna “nam shealladh 
Far an robh na fearaibh laidir 
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Bu shunndach a ghleidheadh a’ bhannag 
’S Nollaig an làrna-mhàireach; 

Cha bu tairc bhiodh a’ Challainn 

Aig a’ chomunn a bha baigheil 

Cumail cleachdainnibh an sinnsribh 

’S cha b’ann miorunach a bha iad. 


Nuair a choinnicheadh na seòid ud 

Air a’ chòmhnard bhòidheach, alainn, 

Bannag ollainn feadh nan caman 

Aig na fearaibh smearail, laidir; 

Buidheann a’ Chomair gu’n dicheall 
Glaodhaich: “Bheir sinn leinn do'n Bhràigh i,” 
'S gillean an Leitir nach striochdadh 

A sios leatha seachad a” cheardaich. 


Nuair a ráinig sinn an Cnoc 

Gun mheudaich siud mo sprochd chan aicheam 
A’ faicinn nam ballachan maola 

Campaichte le caoraich bhana 

Far am faca mi na daoine 

Bha fialaidh, gaolach, pairteach, 

Bu tric thug fasgadh do na feumaich 

'S cha robh eur air cuid nan tráth dhoibh. 


? 


Bha mi mar dhuine ann am breislich, 
Sheas mi mar gum bithinn sgathach 
Nuair a chunnaic mi cirb de’n eilean 
An deachaidh mo bhreith is m’arach; 
Nan robh mis’ an riochd na faoilinn 
Shnamhas aotrom air an t-saile, 
Thogainn ris aig Torr-na-Faire 
Thairis gu Druim-na-Pairce. 


Mar gun tainig guth am ionnsaigh 

A thubhairt ruim ’Tha thu ro phràmhail, 
Cur ri ionndrainn nan daoine 

’S fios gun robh iad gaolach, bàigheil; 
Bha móran dhiubh a dh’ fhàg an dùthaich 
’S a thàinig dubh-Ghoill “nan àite, 
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'S beag an t-ioghnadh leam do smuaintean 
’S gun aon dhiubh air lic na làraich.” 


“Ged a gheibheadh tu thar an aiseig 

Is stad a dh’ fhaicinn baile t’araich, 

Cha bhiodh ann ach adhbhar bróin duit 

'S gun na daoine còir chur fàilt’ ort; 

Ged a labhradh tu ris an fhorsair 

Cha tuig e do chonaltradh Gaidhlig, 

Ach gheibheadh tu aoidheachd a’ chalmain” 
B’ fhearr leis thu dh’fhalbh á lathair.” 


“Cha b’urrainn thu gun tionndadh 
Agus suil thoirt air an laraich 

Anns am b’0g an robh thu mùirneach 
’Gad altram air glúin do mhàthar; 
Ceann-an-teine agus an seòmar, 

A’ chlosaid ’s an chro-buntata 

Air an cOmhdachadh le luachair 
Chinn á fual nan caorach bàna.” 


“Ach a nis tha chraobh air crìonadh 

As na chinn na meanglain alainn, 

’S i bho bun gu barr air seargadh 

Gur dearbhte nach cuir i blath dhith, 
Chaidh na freumhaichean a spìonadh — 
Mo chreach léir gur fior an radh e — 

'S gura dubhach leam ri innseadh 

Gach seórsa a tha “nan aite.” 


Gilleathain(') 


* “Chan ann de m’ chuideachd thu.” 


Source “Oban Times”, 7/4/1883. 


Notes (1) The author Gillean Currie was a brother of Hector Currie 
the rural mail-runner in Morvern for forty-four years (twenty-three 
years with the mail packet between Mull and Morvern, and twenty- 
one years between Kingairloch and Lochaline). He retired in 1881 
and was presented with a purse of gold sovereigns by the people of 
the district, It was computed that he had walked a total of 112,000 
miles! 
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31. Oran 


’Twas I who was dejected when I visited Lochaline, though 
I saw some of my acquaintances and they were kindly 
towards me as was their wont. To many a corner did my 
thoughts wander, as I remembered the dwelling where I 
received kindness in my youth from the good folk who 
dwelt in it. 


I was not in a strange place, though I had not been there for 
a long time; time there was when I would meet loved ones 
and relatives. As said the proverb, often quoted in Gaelic: 
“Even though I had a man’s head under my arm, I should 
be sheltered in Kingairloch.” 


I then set out along with Hector my brother who had a load 
of mail on his back, carrying it in a bag. You would know 
by his shoulder that he is a servant of the Queen, At the 
Clounlaid he blew the whistle which would strike terror 
into a dragon! 


I was greatly amazed descending towards the site, seeing 
new things which were not there in my young days, No less 
a cause of thought was it to see how few people there are; 
only the odd shepherd walking in his grey garb. 


Achadh-nan-Gamhna was in view, where the strong men 
were who would merrily observe Christmas Eve as well as 
Christmas the next day. No less festive was New Year 
among that kindly company who observed the customs of 
their forebears, and were not given to ill-will. 


When the stalwarts would assemble on the lovely level field, 
the stout hardy men would have a woollen ball among their 
camans. The team from Chomair (or the opposing team) 
doing their utmost and shouting: “We shall take it with us 
to the Braigh,” while the unyielding lads from Leitir 
pursued it down past the smithy. 


When we reached the Cnoc, I shall not deny that it increased 
my melancholy to see white sheep camping within the 
bare walls where I saw men who were generous, loving and 
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loyal, who often sheltered those in need, and did not 
withhold their share from them at mealtimes. 


I was like a man delirious, I stood as though in panic when 
I saw a corner of the Island where I had been born and 
reared, Were I in the form of the gull who swims lightly 
on the sea, I would take off at Torr-na-Faire and cross to 
Druim-na-Pairce. 


It was as though a voice came to me which said, “You are 
too mournful lamenting the men who were known to be 
loving and kind. Many of them left their country, and dark 
southerners came in their place; I can well understand your 
thoughts, when not one of them is left around what remains 
of their houses. 


Though you should be ferried across and stop to see the 
village where you were reared, it would be but a cause of 
sorrow to you when the good folk are not there to welcome 
you. Though you should speak to the forester, he will not 
understand your Gaelic conversation. You would only 
receive the welcome of the pigeon (“You are not of my 
company”) he would prefer you to leave his presence. 


You could not but turn aside and look at the place where 
you were joyful in your youth, being reared at your 
mother’s knee; the living-room and the other room, the 
closet and the potato-bunker all covered with rushes which 
sprouted from the urine of the white-faced sheep, 


But now the tree from which grew the lovely shoots has 
withered, it is decayed from top to bottom and it is certain 
that it will never blossom, The roots were torn up — it is 
my great loss that this is true — and I am saddened to tell 
of each sort that has come in their place.”’ 

Gilleathain 


Sources 


The primary source for the majority of the songs in this 
paper has been “The Oban Times” available to me in three 
forms; (1) “The Oban Times” reference library at Oban 
where after a prolonged search it has sometimes been 
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possible to establish firm publication dates; (2) a book of 
undated newspaper cuttings identified with “The Oban 
Times” in the possession of Miss J. MacDonald, Barcaldine; 
(3) a collection of newspaper cuttings pertaining to Morvern 
taken from “The Oban Times” and elsewhere in the 
author’s possession once the property of the late Miss 
E. O. L. Taylor, Rahoy, Morvern. Dated and undated. 
Other sources, including traditional ones are given after 
each composition. 
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TRADITION AND INNOVATION IN GAELIC VERSE 
SINCE 1950 


By DERICK S. THOMSON 


11th February 1983 


It is necessary to begin with a closer definition of what is 
meant by the title. This paper does not set out to define 
precisely all poems that were written in 1950 or later, and 
it is, of course, often difficult to be sure of the date of 
composition of a poem if the author does not spell it out. 
So the paper is concerned with poems published in 1950 or 
since, but by poets who were still alive at that time. This is 
a compromise procedure, but probably it will not seriously 
affect the discussion. | 

In this way a number of post-1950 poetry publications 
will be excluded, e.g. collections of verse by Allan MacLeod 
(d. 1939) published 1953-54; Dugald G. MacDougall (d. 1914) 
published 1959; Iain Archie MacAskill (d. 1933) published 
1961; Murdo MacLeod/Murchadh a’ Cheisteir (d. 1914) 
published 1961 and 1962; Malcolm MacAskill (d. 1903) 
published 1965/6; Fr. Allan MacDonald (d. 1905) published 
1965; and Aonghas Caimbeul (d. 1949) published 1978. 
Second or subsequent editions which appeared in or after 
1950 are not noticed. 


The date 1950 is a little arbitrary, as most such dates are 
in literary discussion. But it is reasonable to look closely at 
the conflicting ‘philosophies’ of Gaelic poets about this time, 
for non-traditional verse was clearly asserting itself by the 
middle year of the century, and the divide between 
traditional and non-traditional was becoming clear. Very 
soon after our starting date the periodical Gairm was to 
start publication, and help to advertise and to define, by 
juxtaposed examples, the two schools of poetry. It was a 
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positive article of policy with Gairm to do this, not in a 
doctrinaire sense but in recognition of the two schools, 
their potential importance and their attraction for specific 
bodies of readers. It will be part of the purpose of this 
paper to examine the history of the two schools, their 
opposition and/or convergence, and more importantly, to 
define up to a point, what the two schools stand for, and 
the nature of the verse they produce. 

Tradition and innovation are not in the least new in the 
history of Gaelic verse. When heroic ballads began to be 
composed in Gaelic (in Ireland) about the 11th century A.D. 
they would have been regarded as innovatory, but they have 
centuries ago come to be regarded as uncompromisingly 
traditional. Similarly a love poem of a courtly kind such as 
Niall Mór MacMhuirich’s “Soraidh slán don oidhche a-réir”? 
was already in a traditional mould to some extent by about 
1600, but would have been very innovative 250 years earlier. 
Poems on the seasons, or dialogues about the good and bad 
aspects of drinking whisky, were new in the 18th century, 
but not now. Indeed we can probably go further, and say 
that lack of innovation is a sign of stagnation, and that it 
is not healthy in literature to proceed without innovation 
for any extended period of time. It would be difficult to be 
precise about what the length of this period of time is, but 
my guess would be a generation, or about thirty years. If 
there is any truth in that guess, we should now be able to 
look back over a full generation of innovation, and perhaps 
see the beginnings of a new generation of innovation. 

Perhaps, however, it would be fairer to see this process 
of change, as it affects the particular verse innovations of 
the mid-20th century, as having its roots earlier this 
century, and from this point of view we may now be in 
Phase 3, or Phase 4, of what we might call 20th-century 
innovation in Gaelic verse. And since that innovation was 
connected with movements of change in English and other 
literatures, the processes we are concerned with point back 
into the 19th century, as for example to the poetry of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins or Thomas Hardy, while in our 
own century they are closely connected also with the work 
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of T. $. Eliot, Ezra Pound, W. B. Yeats and others. To 
state this, so early in the discussion, is to emphasise very 
boldly one of the differences that exist between the two 
schools of verse to be considered. 

It may be worth referring briefly to the kind of attitudes 
that are engendered by such innovation in literature. There 
are, clearly, generation-based loyalties, so that we expect 
to find, at one stage, predominantly youthful supporters of 
the innovation, and predominantly elderly opponents. But 
other factors will intervene, which will sometimes be of an 
educational or societal nature. And then the youthful 
supporters will grow old, and still support the particular 
innovation, so that it will now have elderly supporters, and 
perhaps youthful opponents, at any rate if a fresh innovation 
appears. The rivalries may not be as strong as Celtic/ 
Rangers ones, but again they may be. Politics may play a 
part in the alignments taken up, so that, for example, it may 
be considered élitist to be in one camp, and brotherly to be 
in another, but we would have to be careful in a definition 
of ‘brotherly’. And it may be that time will heal the 
differences that arise, or other pressing matters make them 
less important. 

But perhaps that is enough of generalisation and theory 
for the moment. It may be most useful now to proceed to 
the making of two lists of verse published since 1950. This 
does pre-judge the issue in a way, assuming that the 
difference between the two kinds of verse is already clear. 
But it is a practical step in the direction of clarity, and can 
be modified if necessary. 

The lists consist of various kinds of publication, that is, 
collections of verse by an individual poet, anthologies of the 
work of groups of poets, and various smaller-scale publica- 
tions of verse, as in periodicals. The last of these is covered 
at this stage, for most instances, merely by general reference 
to the periodicals involved, and will have to be discussed 
in greater detail later. The lists are presented in chronological 
order of publication, and where we are dealing with the 
work of more than one poet in a publication this will be 
indicated (e.g. by the label ‘anthology’). 
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A. Predominantly traditional verse 


(in chronological sequence, according to year of 
publication). 
(post-1950) Calum Caimbeul, Laoidhean. 


(post-1950) Catherine Campbell, Laoidhean Gàidhlig. 
(post-1950?) Mary M. Maclean, Sunbeams and Starlight 


(Gaelic poems on pp. 16-19). 


(1952) “Calum I. N. MacLeod, An t-Eilthireach. 


(1952) 


Christina MacLeod, An Sireadh. 


(1953) “James Thomson, Fasgnadh. 


(1953) 


Baird a' Chomuinn ed, Lachlan Mackinnon 
(Anthology). 


(c. 1967) Murdo MacLeod, Laoidhean Gáidhlig. 
(1968) *Sorley Maclean, Poem in J. Carney and D. Greene, 


(1968) 
(1968) 
(1969) 
(1969) 


(1969) 
(1970) 


(1970) 
(1971) 
(1971) 
(1971) 
(1972) 


Celtic Studies. 

Donald Macintyre, Sporan Dhòmhnaill. 

Mary A. Maciver, Marbhrann. 

Donald MacDonald, Dòmhnall Ruadh Chorùna. 
Bàrdachd a Leédhas, ed. Norman MacLeod 
(Anthology). 

Mairi Tailleir, Rannan Eibhinn Cloinne. 

Bardachd á Albainn Nuaidh, ed. C. 1. N. MacLeod 
(Anthology). 

Kenneth J, Smith, Brigh mo Sheanchais. 

Christina Campbell, Measg Seuaban Bhoais. 
Katherine Douglas, Sar-Orain. 

Donald Grant, Tir an Aigh. 

An t-Eilean a Tuath, ed. D. J. MacLeod (Anthology). 


(1972) *Angus Campbell (Am Puilean), Moll is Cruithneachd. 


(1973) 
(1973) 


John A. MacLeod, Luinneagan MhicLeoid. 
Murdo MacFarlane, An Toinneamh Diomhair. 


(c. 1973) Alasdair MacLeod, Laoidhean. 


(1973) 
(1975) 
(1976) 
(1980) 


Donald John MacDonald, Sguaban Eòrna. 
Calum MacNeacail, Bardachd Chaluim Ruaidh. 
John Maclean, Odusseia Homair. 

Aonghas Fleidsear agus Jain MacNeacail, Orain 
Aonghais agus an Sgiobair. 
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(1981) Dómhnall MacDhòmhnaill, Rannan á Eilean na 
h-Oige. 
(1981) Catriona NicDhòmhnaill, Sgeul na Rèite. 
Periodicals: especially Gairm (1952-83), Gaelic Supplement 
of Life and Work (1950-83), Stornoway Gazette (1950-83), 
An t-Eileanach (1970-73). 


B. Predominantly non-traditional verse 


(in chronological sequence, according to year of 
publication). 


(1950) Neil Ross, Armageddon. 

(1951) Ruaraidh MacThòmais, An Dealbh Briste. 

(1952) Deòrsa Caimbeul Hay, O na Ceithir Airdean. 

(1952) Scottish Verse 1851-1951, ed. Douglas Young. 
(includes poems by D. C. Hay, S. MacGhillEathain 
and R. MacThòmais). (Anthology). 

(1959) Honour’d Shade, ed. Norman McCaig. 

(includes poems by D. MacAmhlaigh, S. MacGhill- 
Eathain and R. MacThomais). (Anthology). 

(1960) Iain C. Mac a’ Ghobhainn, Burn is Aran. 

(1965) Iain C. Mac a’ Ghobhainn, Biobaill is Sanasan-reice. 

(1965) *Hugh Laing, Gu Tir mo Luaidh. 

(1965) Scottish Poetry I (includes poem by R. MacThòmais). 
(Anthology). 

(1966) Modern Scottish Poetry, ed. Maurice Lindsay 
(includes poems by D. C. Hay, S. MacGhillEathain, 
D. Mac na Ceàrdaich and R. MacThòmais). 
(Anthology). 

(1967) Ruaraidh MacThòmais, Eadar Samhradh is Foghar. 

(1967) Dòmhnall MacAmhlaigh, Seòbhrach às a' Chlaich. 

(1968) Scottish Poetry III (includes poems by R. Mac- 
Thòmais and four S. MacGhillEathain poems from 
his 1943 collection). (Anthology). 

(1968) The Scottish Literary Revival, ed. George Bruce. 
(includes poems by S. MacGhillEathain and 
R. MacThòmais). (Anthology). 

(1970) Contemporary Scottish Verse, ed. Norman McCaig 
and Alex Scott (includes poems by D. MacAmhlaigh, 
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(1970) 


(1970) 


(1970) 
(19772) 


(1973) 
(1973) 
(1973) 
(1974) 
(1974) 
(1974) 


(1974) 
(1975) 


(1976) 
(1976) 


(1976) 
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S. MacGhillEathain, Iain C. Mac a’ Ghobhainn and 
R. MacThomais). (Anthology). 

Four Points of a Saltire (includes poems by D. C. 
Hay [all previously published], S. MacGhillEathain 
[four or five not previously published], and Uilleam 
Neill). (Anthology). 

Murchadh Moireach, Luach na Saorsa. (M. Moireach 
died 1964). 

Ruaraidh MacThomais, An Rathad Cian. 

Uilleam Neill, Despatches Home. (includes seven 
Gaelic poems). 

Tain C. Mac a’ Ghobhainn, Rabhdan is Rudan. 
Somhairle MacGhiillEathain, Barran agus Asbhuain 
(L.P. record with transcript of poems, none(?) 
previously unpublished). 

Homage to John Maclean, ed. T. S. Law (includes 
poems by S. MacGhillEathain, R. MacThòmais and 
U. Neill). (Anthology). 


*Uisdean Laing, An Sealgair Naomh agus Dain Eile. 


Scottish Poetry VII (includes poems by R. Mac- 
Thomais). 

Iain C. Mac a’ Ghobhainn, Eadar Fealla-dhà is 
Glaschu. 

Catrìona agus Mòrag NicGumaraid, A’ Choille Chiar. 
Scottish Poetry VIII (includes poems by R. Mac- 
Thòmais). (Anthology). 

Scottish Poetry IX (includes poems by R. Mac- 
Thòmais). (Anthology). 

“An Anthology of Recent Gaelic Verse’, ed. Derick 
Thomson in Akros No. 31, 3-45. (Anthology). 
Nua-bhardachd Ghaidhlig, ed. Dòmhnall MacAmh- 
laigh (extensive selection of poems by D. C. Hay, I. 
Mac a’ Ghobhainn, D. MacAmhlaigh, S. MacGhill- 
Eathain and R. MacThòmais — mainly poems pre- 
viously published but with some new items). 
(Anthology). 


(1977) *Somhairle MacGhillEathain, Reothairt is Contraigh. 


(1977) 


(Reprint 1981). 
Ruaraidh MacThòmais, Saorsa agus an Iolaire, 
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(1978) *Ruairidh MacDhomhnaill, Leth-cheud Bliadhna. 

(1978) Tormod Dòmhnallach, Fad. 

(1980) Maoilios M. Caimbeul, Eileanan. 

(1980) Fearghas MacFhionnlaigh, A’ Mheanbhchuileag. 

(1982) Deòrsa Caimbeul Hay, Mochtàr is Dùghall. 

(1982) Ruaraidh MacThòmais, Creachadh na Clàrsaich. 

(1983) Aonghas MacNeacail, Sireadh Bradain Sicir. 

(1983) Iain Mac a” Ghobhainn, Na h-Eilthirich. 

(1983) Uilleam Neill, Cas à Mogaill. 

Periodicals: especially Gairm (1952-83), but including also 
Lines Review, The Scottish Review, Chapman and Cen- 
crastus. 

[*Poets marked with an asterisk have written poetry that 
belongs to the two traditions]. 

We can discuss the verse of the last thirty years or so in 
terms of its themes, and the degree of prominence given to 
particular themes, and also in terms of its construction and 
stylistic character, and of its metrical structure. We can also 
examine the poet’s stance, the role he assumes or is given in 
society, and his attitudes, or other people’s attitudes to him. 
In all these respects we can attempt to compare the two 
bodies of verse. 

In terms of theme there is, at least at first sight, a good 
deal of common ground. There are poems of place or exile, 
love and war poems, poems on public themes and social 
issues, on the episodes of life, religious and philosophical 
poems, humorous and satirical poems, and set pieces, in 
both bodies of work. A general profile of these themes 
follows, and some of the differences in treatment is 
discussed in the case of individual poems. 

Place has long been an important and popular theme in 
Gaelic verse, especially since movement (whether by choice 
or necessity or force) became endemic to Gaelic society. 
Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair’s “Allt an t-Siùcair? or Rob 
Donn’s “Gleann a Gollaidh” are early items in what becomes 
a very long succession, and we can pick up a few examples 
from our period, such as Domhnall Ruadh Mac an t-Saoir’s 
‘Moladh Uibhist, Seumas MacThomais’s ‘Mo ghrian- 
éirigh”, Am Puilean’s ‘Sgìre mo ghràidh”, the first fifty 
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pages or so of Dómhnall Iain MacDhomhnaill’s Sguaban 
Eòrna, Dòmhnall MacDhomhnaill’s ‘Oran Eirisgeidh’*, Mur- 
chadh MacPharlain’s ‘Cian nan cian,’, Somhairle MacGhill- 
Eathain’s ‘Hallaig’'°, Deòrsa Caimbeul Hay’s ‘Cinntire’!!, 
Ruaraidh MacThomais’s ‘Hol’, or Dòmhnall MacAmh- 
laigh’s “Ceartaigh”, It is easy to find strongly contrasted 
pairs of poems in such a list, and even to see regional 
groupings, as in the case of the poems in praise of Uist and 
Eriskay. These latter show their kinship to the eighteenth 
century models, bringing a long series of descriptive epithets 
into play (but not always, of course, with the discrimination 
of Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair), concentrating on detail and 
ornate, aureate phraseology. By contrast, Am Puilean’s 
‘Sgire mo luaidh’ shows, as salient characteristics, a strong 
rhythmical life and an original seeing eye (as opposed to a 
memory receptive to traditional epithets and phrases, and 
an ability to produce variants of these). Seumas Mac- 
Thodmais’s ‘Mo ghrian-éirigh’ belongs with the aureate 
tradition though its rhetoric is distinguishable from that of 
the Uist poems, whereas his “Raon m'óige” is impressionistic, 
and says all it needs to say in two stanzas: 





An fhaoileann air sgéith 

An guirme nan speur, 

’S an linne gu réidh fòdhpa; 
Traigh dhrilseanach bhan 

An achlais a’ bhaigh, 

Is culaidh nan rámh òirdheirc. 


Sealladh nach crion 

Trath mhaireas mo ghrian, 

’S a thaisich gach miann dhòmhsa, 
Tadhal mo ghaoil, 

Dachaigh mo smaoin, 

Comar, is raon m’ dige.'* 


That brevity and selectivity is more characteristic of the 
innovative verse we are dealing with, but these are not of 
course definitive characteristics, so that there are long 
poems, such as the earlier MacGhillEathain’s ‘Coilltean 
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Ratharsair’, which (despite aureate passages) belong to the 
innovative class. MacAmhlaigh’s “Ceartaigh” is a clear 
instance of a poem about place which is evocative but 
economical, and we may consider whether the style which 
leaves the reader's imagination unfettered (or indeed 
awakened) is more characteristic of the innovative than of 
the traditional verse of our period. Here is the poem 
“Ceartaigh”: 

Eilean a bh’ann 

a thadhlaisd le saor-mheas 

far nach biodh rúin do-chomhliont: 

a’ solus caoimhneil 

air Ceartaigh 

's a’ sruth aoibhneach fo aiteal. 


Ionad làithean samhraidh 

aig balach, a’ cur ealain “na jeum, 

fearann nan iliomadh danns 

eadar canach, dreathan-donn ’s teillean-de; 


dorsan fosgailt air talamh iongnaidh 
fhuamhairean is ghaisgich ’s dhaoine-siodh 
ceann thall nam frith-rathad saoghal diomhair 
nan rabaidean ’s nan cearcan fraoich: 


tir far an robh a’ macmeanmhain 

ann an tasgaidh chnoc is ós 

lagan cOmhnaidh Ariel ’s Chaliban 

Taigh-an-Talla 's Am Port Cam ’s A’ Chreag 
Mhor. 


Eilean a-nochd 

a dh’éireas san trom-laighe 

le colg driseach charn is grunna: 
mine air caochladh 

gu ascaoin 

's an caolas borb aig na marcaich.'® 


We see here, inserted in the sparse specific descriptive 
detail, an open invitation to free imaginative reconstruction, 
with its polarised symbols, Ariel and Caliban. 
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Two stanzas from Dòmhnall Ruadh Mac an t-Saoir’s 
“Moladh Uibhist’ will serve to point the contrast in method 
and aim: 


Eilean braonach an fheoir 
Far bheil daoine ro choir, 

Gheibheadh aon bhiodh fo leòn tearmann ann; 
Far bheil bainne ri ol, 

Aran, sitheann is feóil; 

Cha bhi duine gun lon aimsireil. 
Gheibhtear spréidh air a’ ghleann, 
Pailteas éisg air an allt, 

Glacar bradan nan lann deàlrach ann; 
Ged a chanainn, cha bhreug, 

Chan eil aite fon ghréin 
Chuir cho fad as a dhéidh anacothrom. 


Tir nan stacbheannan cas, 
Carrach, glacagach, glas, 
Gleannach, sruthanach bras, cama-lubach; 
Biorach, sgurr-ghainneach, ard, 
Ris nach direar gun tair 
Gu carraig mhullaich nan carn fearghasach; 
Corrach, creaganach, ciar, 
Mollach, ceigeanach ciabh, 
Siud an leigeas nach iarr barbaireachd, 
Nach do thanaich le aois, 
Teine, dealan, no gaoth, 
Cha do dh’atharraich aon chailbhean dheth.’ 
These are only two of the poem’s twelve stanzas. The 
island being praised is regarded as an object which is set on 
a stand and described from various angles. It is the poet’s 
objective to make this description complete and sufficient, 
and to produce emotional colouring mainly through aural 
patterning. It is no part of his purpose to communicate the 
mystery of a person’s relationship to place, or to stimulate 
the reader’s imagination. The poet can do the whole job. 
This is not an arrogant attitude at all; it may be an 
unimaginative one. 


Pa an nar r Pa eS Sen PT LP, ee ee ee ee 
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Loosely associated with poetry of place there is poetry 
about the Highlands in general, or specifically about Gaelic 
language and culture, and I think we can see a somewhat 
similar contrast between the traditional and the innovative 
poems on this topic or group of topics. Dómhnall Ruadh 
has an ’Oran air cor na Gaidhlig” in ten eight-line stanzas 
consisting OÍ a series of observations and reílections on the 
position and use of Gaelic; Seumas MacThomais’s ‘An 
Dileab’ is in the nature of a concise rallying song; Murchadh 
MacPharlain’s “Comann mo ghaoil” is a more popular and 
lyrical song. In a group of poems of a more innovative kind 
ideas about language and cultural change are expressed in 
terms of imagery, as in MacAmbhlaigh’s ‘Crannadh Fogh- 
air” “Aos dana’'® etc. (an early group of poems in 
Sedbhrach as a’ Chlaich.); cr Ruaraidh MacThomais’s ‘Cainnt 
nan oghaichean’'’, where the coming of electric light is used 
as an ironic image of ‘progress’ which has as its accompani- 
ment (factual though not causal) language decline; or Maoilios 
Caimbeul’s ‘Bi mar bhàta”? which is brosnachadh conceived 
in ironic, non-declamatory terms. Again we see the contrast 
between direct and oblique treatment which seems to 
constitute a recognisable way of distinguishing the two 
bodies of verse. 

The contrast can be equally clear in the treatment of the 
love theme. There is a strong tendency for love-songs in 
the traditional style to be relatively uncomplicated. Some- 
times they are romanticised, that is to say not rooted in 
fact. As an extension of this we find various songs or series 
of songs addressed to girls rather than sweethearts, as 
Dòmhnall Ruadh’s ‘Seònaid’, Dómhnall Iain MacDhomh- 
naill’s ‘Morag’ and “Maighread Og”, and Dòmhnall Dòmh- 
nallach’s ‘Mairi’, ‘Catriona’ and ‘Daphne’ in a recent issue 
of Gairm. In the innovative tradition there is a tendency 
for love-songs to be introspective, sometimes obsessive, but 
usually oblique in their reference. It is rare, if not unpre- 
cedented, for such a love-song to name the object of love. 
Seumas MacThomais’s ‘Am blàth nach searg” comes into 
this category, while his ‘Companaich slighe” fuses the 
themes of love and religion. Among many other examples 
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the following may be mentioned: Iain Mac a” Ghobhainn’s 
‘Thoir dhomh do lamh”, Dómhnall MacAmhlaigh’s ‘Ceithir 
dain””, Maoileas Caimbeul’s “Le gràdh do Eubha’, and 
Catriona NicGumaraid’s ‘Bliadhna mhór na stoirme”: 
Despite the reticence about naming names, these love-poems 
of the innovative tradition are more emotionally committed, 
more explicit (provided one can penetrate the obliquity) 
than the traditional love-poems. 

The theme of War is taken up by poets of both traditions. 
Dómhnall Ruadh Choruna’s war-poems, though published 
in our period, refer to the First World War; Dómhnall 
Ruadh Mac an t-Saoir has poems on ‘Naomh Bhalaraidh 
agus Dún-circe?? and ‘El Alamein”?', and Murchadh Mac- 
Phàrlain one on ‘Dunkirk”’, and in the latter especially we 
must conclude that the poet has not entered imaginatively 
into the experience. This is in stark contrast to Deòrsa 
Caimbeul Hay’s ‘Bisearta’?, with its agonised sharing of 
war’s terrible experience. Other examples of war-poems in 
the innovative tradition are Ruaraidh MacThomais’s ‘Mar- 
bhrann do Shomhairle MacNeacail’* (a ‘new’-type elegy 
also), Iain Mac a’ Ghobhainn’s poems referring to Hiro- 
shima, Belsen and Guernica in ‘Ochd orain airson céilidh 
ùir, and Somhairle MacGhillEathain’s ‘Latha foghair”, 
Am Puilean’s ‘’Smuaintean am Braighdeanas am Poland 
1944”” takes up the themes of place, love and war, usually 
in an innovative way. His poem is basically an escape from 
the horrors of war and imprisonment, as he makes explicit 
in the closing lines: 

Connspoid mhi-chneasda na gaoir 
giorrad shaoghail air do thóir, 
“S lon dhut gaoid is taosgadh dheòir, 
doilgheas dòrainn, bròn is fuath; 
Mis an teann ghlasan do chuing, 
braighdeanas tha claoidh mo threòir, 
M’inntinn ga bloigheadh le h-òrd, 
còmhnadh m’ anshocair le smuain: 
Togail cuibhrichean mo dhaorsa 
dol ma sgaoil air thaod mo dheòin, 
Rèiseadh steud-each air nach clòth 
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eadar Poland ’s baile Chluaidh, 
Cur mo bhata bharr nan caol, 

m’ eilean fraoich aice fo sroin, 
Dh’fhailteachadh mo phàisdean òg, 

cairdean edlach, ’s bean mo luaidh. 


The period had opened with Niall Ros’s Armageddon, a 
long descriptive factual poem which is, I suppose, more 
journalism than poetry. 


Again we find poets of both traditions dealing with public 
themes and social questions. Dómhnall Ruadh Mac an 
t-Saoir provides perhaps the liveliest verse on such themes, 
as in his contrast of the life-styles of rich and poor in ‘Aoir 
an luchd-riaghlaidh”*, his poem addressed to ‘Catriona Nic- 
Mhathain’, or his ‘Oran na cloiche”. By contrast, Mur- 
chadh MacPharlain’s songs about the bomb seem like 
pastiche of English protest-songs. Coinneach Iain Mac a’ 
Ghobhainn’s ‘Thàinig a’ Bhan-righ thugainn”' is rather 
smarmy, but humour returns with Domhnall Domhnallach’s 
(Eirisgeidh) ‘Oran nan taighean úra”? and Am Puilean’s 
‘Telebhisean Ti-Bhi*?. The poems in the innovative tradition, 
on such topics, tend to be serious, though they can have 
interludes of comedy. Examples are Deòrsa Caimbeul Hay’s 
various nationalist poems, both in his collections and in 
Gairm, Ruaraidh MacThomais’s ‘An turas™*, a study of an 
alcoholic, and Fearghas MacFhionnlaigh’s long poem A’ 
Mheanbhchuileag, extended reflections on religious, philo- 
sophical and political themes, with a thread of strong social 
criticism running through it. Poems reflecting on social 
change in the Highland area, or the Gaelic world, are 
frequent in both styles. Again, in this group especially, we 
find the contrast, repeatedly noticed already, between the 
explicit and the oblique. But probably the most marked 
contrast between traditions in the handling of this range 
of public or social topics, is to be found in the role of 
humour and verbal wit. The traditional poet is drawn to 
this technique of discussing public questions. For him it is 
clearly an extension of the village poet’s method of dealing 
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with local topics. It adds a piquant dimension sometimes to 
the discussion of non-local topics. 

Then there are purely or frankly humorous poems. Some- 
times the poem on a public theme will tilt over effectively 
into this category, as ‘Oran na cloiche’ often does. Others 
have no expectations except humorous ones, as Dómhnall 
Ruadh’s ‘Bùth Dhomhnaill ’ic Leòid’ or ‘Sporan Dhòmh- 
naill’**, Others again have more complex expectations but 
are chiefly memorable for their humour and wit, as Am 
Puilean’s ‘Deargadan Pholand 1944” or his ‘Dranndan 
teallaich”, a hilarious exchange between a ‘tight’ husband 
and his at-first-rather-peeved wife. Examples from the 
innovative poets might be Hay’s ‘Casan sìoda’, Mac- 
Thomais’s ‘Sgeulachd Albannach’® and Mac a’ Ghobhainn’s 
‘An TV”5!, But humorous passages may occur in poems in 
the innovative tradition which are on serious topics: these 
will sometimes employ humour for purposes of irony. For 
the purely humorous poem there is no doubt that the 
traditional poets give the best value, and it would be 
fitting to conclude this section of the discussion with a 
quotation from that prince of verse jesters, Dòmhnall Ruadh 
Mac an t-Saoir. It is from his ‘Oran na Cloiche’, on the 
taking of the Stone of Destiny from Westminster Abbey in 
1951. He is talking about the Dean at this point in the song: 


’S bha ’m Ministear cho tùirseach 
Sa’ mhadainn nuair a dhùisg e, 
’S praban air a shùilean 

A’ tionndadh a-mach, 

E coiseachd feadh an ùrlair, 

Ag ochanaich ’s ag ùrnaigh, 

'S a’ coimhead air a’ chùil 

Anns an d”ionndrain e ’chlach. 
Sin far an robh starachd 

'S an ruith air feadh an láir ann, 
Gun smid aige ri raitinn 

Ach “Càit ’n deach a’ chlach?” 
'S “A Mhuire, Mhuire Mháthair, 
Gu dé ni mis’ am màireach? 
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Tha fios ’am gum bi bhanrinn 
A’ fàgail a beachd.” 


Gun duirt e ’s dath a’ bhàis air, 
“Cha chreidinn-sa gu bráth e 
Gun togadh fear bho làr i 

Nach b'airde na speach; 

Tha rudeigin an dan dhomh, 

'S gun cuidicheadh an t-Agh mi, 
Bha “n duine thug a sàs i 

Cho làidir ri each.” 


Dómhnall Ruadh, who is the most “complete” poet of the 
traditional school in our period, also has a number of 
satires, as ‘Aoir nan rodan’, ‘Aoir Mhussolinidh’™* and the 
above-mentioned ‘Aoir an luchd-riaghlaidh’, There are a 
few innovative satires, e.g. Maoileas Caimbeul’s ‘An t- 
Seilean Muileach 55. 

Several poets composed elegies, traditional as in the case 
of Dòmhnall Iain MacDhomhnaill’s for Dómhnall Ruadh 
(who was his uncle), and for other local figures, or Coin- 
neach Mac a’ Ghobhainn for ‘Mgr MacLeòid a’ Bhaic””, 
or non-traditional as in the case of Dómhnall MacAmh- 
laigh’s “Do J.S.”5, Somhairle MacGhillEathain’s “Cumha 
Chaluim Tain MhicGill-Eain? has both traditional and 
innovative characteristics. 

There are set pieces in the work of both schools, e.g. 
Dómhnall Ruadh 's ‘Aeòlus agus am Balg’®®, the poem on 
which he was awarded the bardic crown in 1938, and 
Somhairle MacGhillEathain’s ‘Screapadal’ which has 
possibly a sufficient quota of interesting ideas in it to make 
a poem of some power, but which is turgid, uneasy in its 
versification, and better suited to be an essay or a sermon 
as it exists at present. 

There has been a number of poem sequences, a form 
which has enjoyed considerable popularity in the twentieth 
century, in the poetry of many languages, two of the most 
notable ‘adjacent’ examples being T. S. Eliot’s The Waste 
Land and Hugh MacDiarmid’s A Drunk Man looks at the 
Thistle. In our period the best-achieved sequences are 
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probably MacThomais’s An Rathad Cian and MacFhionn- 
laigh’s A’ Mheanbhchuileag, and there are a good many 
shorter examples, e.g. ‘An iolaire’ and ‘An crann”! and Mac 
a’ Ghobhainn’s ‘Ochd òrain airson cèilidh úir”, There is 
perhaps a case for regarding A’ Mheanbhchuileag as a long 
poem rather than a sequence, and this would definitely be 
the case for Hay’s Mochtar is Dughall, unfinished but a 
poem of remarkable power in its first, main, section, that 
relating to Mochtar. 


It is a matter of some interest and relevance to define the 
stance that various poets take up. It may be that this is to 
some extent determined by the tradition in which they 
compose or write, though clearly it is in part also a 
reflection of their psychological make-up or personality. 
Thus Murchadh MacPharlain comments on the changing 
world from what is esentially a journalistic stance, whereas 
Am Puilean’s stance is more deeply introspective. Seumas 
MacThòmais purveys reflections on life and change from 
an introspective standpoint also, while Domhnall Ruadh 
Mac an t-Saoir can write about El Alamein as a kind of 
reporter (though he wasn’t there), probably in a way 
Dómhnall Ruadh Chorúna would not have contemplated, 
any more than Iain Rothach or Murchadh Moireach would 
have in that same First World War. There is a strong 
tendency for the traditional poet to take his stance from 
the tradition also, whether he acts as a spokesman of the 
village, the religious group, the exile, or the Gaelic race, 
and even when he is voicing more individual views he tries 
to identify with a group. This is partly at least because he 
needs a  quickly-identifiable audience or public. The 
innovative poet, leaning on a greater variety of traditions in 
all probability, is less dependent on the quickly-identifiable 
public; he may even be content, or resigned, to meet his 
public after his death. In other respects the innovative poets 
have adopted different stances, e.g. speaking from a 
University background, or a cosmopolitan or international 
one, and sometimes from a class-based or class-biased 
stance, This difference of stance, and so of intention and 
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expectation, has made the innovative verse far more 
accessible to a non-Gaelic public, once it is translated. 

The stylistic profiles of the two bodies of verse differ in a 
number of ways. In the traditional verse there is a stronger 
tendency to regularity of stanza structure, but also a 
tendency to confine sense and structural features to the 
stanza, There is a greater formality, of lexis and of syntax, 
whereas the innovative poetry has more colloquial colouring 
in lexis and syntax, and generally less formality. Naturally 
the degree varies to which individual poets approach these 
various poles. In the traditional verse metaphorical ornament 
tends to be applied, and usually confined to the stanza, 
while in the innovative verse metaphor tends to be integrated 
into the total structure of the poem, and there is there- 
fore a tendency towards organic structure. Linear or 
impressionistic structures predominate in the traditional 
verse. 

Metrical structure is often closely related to overall 
structure or stylistic character. In the traditional verse there 
is a preference for regular stanzas, regular rhyme pattern, 
and use of a smallish selection of traditional metres, 
augmented by the straightforward rhyming couplet and 
metres popularised by English/Scottish hymns and music- 
hall songs. Rhythm can be more fluid, however. The 
innovative poets may use the above range of metres, or 
free verse of varying kinds, and rhythm tends to be more 
fluid than in the traditional verse, and often to be closely 
related to the poem’s overall structure. For the purposes of 
this paper I do not propose to analyse the metrical aspects 
closely, but refer to my pamphlet of 1974, The New Verse 
in Scottish Gaelic: A Structural Analysis (University College, 
Dublin), which also includes some discussion on the terms 
‘organic’, ‘linear’ and ‘impressionistic’. 

I have been making the assumption, throughout this 
paper, that I know how to distinguish traditional from non- 
traditional verse. I would still uphold that claim, and this 
paper is partly an exercise in induction rather than 
deduction. It is not easy to define clearly and concisely 
what the differences are, what the characteristics of the two 
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bodies of verse are. One of the difficulties resides in the fact 
that what we have is, to a degree, a continuous spectrum, 
with colours shading into each other. And some at least 
of the poets operate now in one part of the spectrum, now 
in another, or have changed the emphasis of their style and 
philosophy over the years. The leading poets of the new 
tradition show clearly enough signs of early experimentation 
with the old tradition, as for example in MacGhillEathain’s 
“An soitheach” (1932), MacThomais’s early poems from the 
late 1930’s and early 1940’s, Hay’s continuing involvement 
with old metres (and MacGhillEathain’s also), The same is 
true of Mac a’ Ghobhainn. MacAmhlaigh came on the 
scene a little later, when the new tradition was firmly 
established, so there is less evidence of work in the older 
tradition in his case. Free verse (one sign of the new 
direction being taken) gains in frequency of use, and range 
and assurance of use, in the case of individual poets, and 
even MacGhillFathain tries his hand at it, though he reverts 
completely to rather inert traditional verse in some defined 
roles, e.g. as Bard to the Gaelic Society of Inverness (see 
e.g. Transactions, Vol. 41, pp. 126 and 275). 

There are a number of poets whose work in Gaelic has 
as yet appeared only or mainly in periodicals. They are not 
named in Lists A and B. So, for example, we have such 
contributors to Gairm as Donnchadh MacDhunlèibhe, Pòl 
MacAonghais, Iain MacDhomhnaill, Eóghan Gilios, John 
MacLeod, Victor Price, Dennis King, Domhnall Iain Mac- 
Iomhair, Crisdean Whyte (in translations e.g. from Cavafy 
and Achmatova), Mairi Chamshron (previously NicGuma- 
raid), Donnchadh MacLedid and Aonghas Phadraig Caim- 
beul, and they, together with Aonghas MacNeacail, 
Fearghas MacFhionnlaigh, Maoileas Caimbeul, Uilleam 
Neill and Catriona and Morag NicGumaraid use free verse 
as their norm, while Domhnall R. Moireasdan, Cailein T. 
MacCoinnich, Dómhnall MacFhilip, Dómhnall Domhnallach 
(S. Uist) and Cairistiona NicLeòid tend to use the 
traditional style. It is now rare for a writer of Gaelic verse 
below the age of forty to write predominantly in the 
traditional style. 
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Several much older poets moved towards the new 
tradition in part of their work — not surprisingly since we 
can trace the innovative style back to poetry of the First 
World War (especially Iain Rothach and Murchadh Moir- 
each). This was true of Seumas MacThòmais; of Donnchadh 
MacDhunléibhe, whose verse practice was very clearly and 
directly influenced by the new verse that appeared in 
Gairm and elsewhere; of Uisdean Laing, significantly trans- 
lating from Gerard Manley Hopkins, early apostle of 
innovation in English poetry; of Am Puilean, already 
showing this tendency in his Polish poems of c. 1944 (while 
his brother and namesake, Am Bocsair, had already showed 
signs of such movement by the time of his first publication 
in 1943); and of Ruairidh MacDhòmhnaill, whose collection 
Leth-cheud Bliadhna leans on the whole to the new style. 

Despite this, and quite predictably, a good deal of early 
public reaction to the new verse was hostile. Its regular 
appearance, and sometimes advocacy, in Gairm led to some 
reaction against the magazine in some quarters over the 
years. Dòmhnall Donn in the Stornoway Gazette gave some 
expression to this (and there was a light-hearted rejoinder in 
Gairm 49, p. 65, in 1964). William Matheson refers to the 
two traditions in his Foreword to Sguaban Eòrna (1973), 
making a plea for the continued cultivation of the old 
tradition alongside the new: 

“Ach a nis tha seorsa eile air tarmachadh “nar measg 
air son na ceud uaire — bardachd air a dealbh, chan 
ann uile gu léir dh’an chluais a dh’éisdeas, ach gu ire 
mhór dh’an t-súil a leughas. Am bu choir dhuinn cul 
a chur ris an t-seann nos a chionn ’s gur h-e an 
nuadh-chruth as fhearr? Cha bu choir idir. Agus cha 
mhotha bu chdir dhuinn ni a choimeas ach ri a 
shamhail.” 


The point in the final sentence can be accepted only with 
reservations. Whenever the two types of verse come to be 
addressed to the same audience they must stand comparison. 

On the other hand, anti-élitism leads to some glorification 
of ‘village verse’, and the term itself is sometimes objected 
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to on anti-élitist grounds. Probably the tawdriness of much 
pop and country-and-western verse in Gaelic is tolerated 
because it would seem élitist to criticise it, But it is probable 
that appreciation of what is good poetry, in any style, is in 
fact quite rare, so that we should not expect sophisticated 
judgements from politicians and journalists. 

The pace and volume of the innovation can be judged to 
some extent by an analysis of how and when the new verse 
appeared. Some of this analysis can be conveniently pre- 
sented in tabular form: 


(1) Authors and Items in Lists A and B 
List A ListB 


Total number of items in each list . i 30 41 
Number of hymn-collections (or pre- 
dominantly religious collections) in each 8 1 


Number of separate authors represented 
(i.e. in author-collections, not ene 
anthologies) . s 27 16 


Number of authors who have a tooti in boii 
camps (marked with an asterisk in the 
lists). . : i : 6 6 


(It should be noted dati List B is somewhat over-weighted 
with anthologies; this partly explains the imbalance between 
the number of items and the number of authors in the two 
lists; also there are instances of multiple collections by the 
same author. 

There is a relatively high incidence of religious verse in 
List A — and two further items contain a significant amount 
of religious verse, though it does not predominate. This 
means that one-third of the items have some religious bias. 
This is strikingly missing from List B). 


(2) Dating by Decades No. of Items 
List A List B 
1950-59 inclusive , : I : , 7 5 
1960-69 inclusive ! l ' l ' 7 9 
1970-79 inclusive ' i . i ; 13 20 


1980-83 inclusive l ; . , l 3 7 
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(The decade 1970-79 is the first full decade showing the 
accelerated publication pattern brought about by the 
system of Gaelic Books Council support. 


The analysis by decades shows a stronger build-up of 
non-traditional than of traditional verse publication). 


(3) Male or Female Authorship 
List A List B 
Male . ' i 19 14 
Female . ; : 8 2 


(Female authorship of hymns seems to explain the imbalance 
between the lists in this respect). 


These tables show only very roughly the ways in which 
the two schools have developed or declined. A quantitative 
and qualitative analysis of all the verse that has been 
written in the period would be necessary to gauge the move- 
ments more accurately. Thereby we might see how individual 
oeuvres have developed over the period. Some of this would 
be encouraging, some discouraging. To give some examples, 
Dòmhnall MacAmbhlaigh’s work all falls within our period, 
but its main development seems to lie between 1956, when 
his work first appeared in Gairm No. 15, and 1967 when his 
main collection to date was published. This picture could be 
radically changed by the publication of a further collection. 
The situation with regard to Somhairle MacGhillEathain 
seems much clearer. His best work dates from a remarkably 
short period in the late 1930’s and early 1940’s, and the 
number of ‘achieved’ poems between 1950 and 1983 is 
small. The main one is ‘Hallaig’, first published in Gairm in 
1953, and perhaps dating from the early 1950’s, There are 
two or three shorter poems which were successful, but this 
long period is marked by a short succession of abortive 
attempts to write long or longish poems, such as the elegy 
for his brother Calum, at one time imagined as an In 
Memoriam of Tennysonian proportions, but in the event 
fairly short and with an uneasy, un-unified structure and 
various failures of tone. Later unsuccessful attempts to 
create a sustained poem are ‘Uamh an óir”, unfinished, 
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inconclusive and clearly ‘poetry of the will’, and ‘Screa- 
padal’ which has already been referred to. None of these 
long poems has a secure imaginative, or conceptual, or 
structural basis; none of them has lyrical drive: they are 
lucubrations born of the urge to put something on record 
in a protracted age of silence. Yet we do not judge poets 
by their failures but by their successes, and ‘Hallaig’ is 
worthy to stand beside the best of MacGhillEathain’s 
earlier work. Deòrsa Caimbeul Hay’s case is different again. 
He has continued to write, and although much of his 
political poetry of the 1960’s and 1970’s has not come up 
to the earlier work, there have been highly successful 
lyrics, such as ‘Na faoileagan maidne” some remarkable 
reworkings of early Gaelic folksongs, and the outstanding 
Mochtàr is Dùghall, composed in the mid-1940’s but not 
published until 1982. Because of this recent publication we 
can say that Hay’s reputation has been enhanced within 
our period. And in the final month of the period we are 
dealing with, Iain Mac a’ Ghobhainn has published a new 
and interesting collection, Na h-Eilthirich. 

There has been time only to take up the salient points 
in this discussion of what has been a remarkably productive 
and exciting period in the history of Gaelic poetry. Both 
the old and the new school have during this time added 
lustre to that history, and it is to be hoped that both 
continue to survive. Yet there can be little doubt that it 
has been innovation that has brought the most exciting and 
durable additions to our verse tradition in this period, and 
no-one who has observed and reflected on poetic history 
will find this conclusion greatly surprising. 
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THE PLACE NAMES OF BERNERAY 


A Manuscript by Mr John Ferguson, Berneray. 


Submitted by Mr Donald MacKillop, Inverness. 
11th February 1983 


Who calls this jewel ‘desolate isle’ 
Should linger in her heart awhile, 
And see the summer’s gladness smile 


On green and lovely Berneray! 
C.M.M. 


INTRODUCTION 


John Ferguson, the compiler of this manuscript, belongs 
to Berneray in the Sound of Harris, and from an early age 
he has taken a keen interest in all things connected with 
his native island. Although Mr Ferguson is only in his early 
sixties he has been for some time suffering from a 
debilitating illness which has slowed him down physically, 
and he is confined, more-or-less, to the house, 

He began his collection some years ago and amassed 
hundreds of names; quite a concentration for an island that 
measures only about five by two-and-a-half miles. We 
realise the list is not complete but it is a start and it gives 
a fairly comprehensive cover of the area. 

Mr Ferguson gave me his manuscript with great reluct- 
ance, as he is fully aware of the pitfalls involved while 
endeavouring to arrive at a true interpretation of the names. 
I was able to convince him, however, that this was, first 
and foremost, an attempt to preserve the names because 
they are now in danger of being lost to future generations. 

Having had no prior experience in this field, I had to 
rely to a great extent on books and artities previously 
published on the subject. 

For this I am extremely grateful, not only to the authors 
of these publications, but to the friends who so enthusiastic- 
ally lent me their own books. Most of my working life has 
been spent as a serving police officer in a busy city force, 
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where I was taught to keep an open mind on all matters and 
never to accept things at ‘face value’. I have tried to follow 
this principle, while preparing these place-names for the 
publishers. 

Reading through some of the publications on place-names 
has made me aware of the fact that experts differ and this 
being so, I must accept the truth that as a complete 
amateur, my attempts at getting the answer correct must 
on occasions be quite futile. 


There are also instances where I find myself totally at 
odds with some of the theories put forward as in the case of, 
tuill-solaidh, bait-holes — hollows in the rocks to hold 
shellfish and prepare bait — according to Edward Dwelly’s 
dictionary. This book maintains that antiquaries have 
mistaken them for cup cuttings which they resemble. 

I personally believe that the antiquaries were correct 
because I refuse to accept that any sane person would waste 
time cutting circular holes in hard rock where similar 
cavities already exist at almost every step. 

None of these so-called bait-holes in Berneray are at 
places where people fish, and the one in Rubha Bhoisinnis, 
which is about fifteen inches in diameter, is quite a distance 
from the water’s edge. This particular artificial cavity is in 
an area that abounds in similar natural hollows. 


Previous generations were more inclined to accept things 
at face-value. and I firmly believe that they informed 
investigating experts that cup cuttings were actually bait- 
holes. Despite this strong opinion in favour of the bait-hole 
theory, I shall remain sceptical until someone produces 
concrete evidence in its support. A more reasonable 
assumption is that these were libation cups into which food 
or liquid was poured as an offering to some deity of the 
ocean, and perhaps bait was ceremoniously placed or 
pounded in these cups prior to being used to lure fish. 

My mother informed me that she had seen, as a very 
young girl, isLand-grown barley pounded in the cup-hole in 
Backhill to take the husk off. The shelled barley was then 
used to make broth. The usual method of husking barley 
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was to pound it in a portable mortar, made of stone, called a 
clach-chnotainn. This cup-hole in guestion, although non- 
portable, was serving the same purpose, but it was destroyed 
many years ago, and to my knowledge only three of these 
so called bait-holes still exist on the island. 

I have also drawn a blank in relation to the eels that live 
in Loch Brusta. On the island we call them Ceannaichean 
Loch Bhruist, but after exhaustive enquiries I have been 
unable to find out why. At the risk of getting my neck in a 
noose, I venture to suggest that the name comes from the 
words ceann and each, head and horse. I remember reading 
somewhere, many years ago, that older generations strongly 
believed hair from a horse’s mane and tail would develop 
into eels if put in water. This notion was quite widespread 
in the islands and when I asked a Lewisman of about my 
own age if he had ever heard of it, he was able to tell me 
that not only had he heard of it, they as boys used to put 
strands of horse-hair under stones in the river. After a 
week or so, what appeared to be the head of an eel used to 
develop on the hair. He agreed, of course, that this was 
childish imagination. This theory came about due to the 
presence of eel-worms in water, which can be as thin as a 
hair and never much thicker than a ball pen. The latest 
opinion concerning this common British species of eel is 
that they never actually arrive at the Sargasso Sea to breed, 
and the elvers we see in their thousands round our shore, 
are, in fact, the offspring of their American counterpart. 

The name Berneray is generally accepted to be from, ey, 
island, and bjorn, a bear. Bjorn’s Isle. The personal name 
Bjorn is common in Iceland. There is a strong belief that 
Craiginnis and Siabaigh areas were at one time separated 
from the main part of the island by a river, if not by the 
sea, and the Os, was known by that name before Borve 
river was diverted. The name Os is from Norse oss, river 
mouth. 

I have tried to apply the Gaelic spelling rule to the 
names, where possible, as I feel the local pronunciation is 
paramount. This may seem peculiar to some, but the 
official Gaelic way of spelling the name Berneray itself, for 
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example, in both Gaelic and English, would convey nothing 
of the true meaning of the word to anyone but a philologist, 
trained in all the languages and dialects involved. 

The popular adage, ‘Every picture tells a story’, is very 
true, and if it were altered to, ‘Every place-name tells a 
story’, it would be equally true. If every known incident, 
historical or anecdotal, concerning the place-names of 
Berneray were recorded, there would be sufficient material 
to fill a sizable volume. I regret very much that I have not 
been able to include the place-name of Boreray, which Mr 
Ferguson has also collected, but we would hope that 
someone will take this task in hand, while there are people 
still alive who know that island intimately. 

The sea around Berneray from the coast of Harris to the 
coast of Uist and the areas to the north and south of the 
island, contain hundreds of rocks, shoals and skerries, all 
with fascinating names, and all with their own story to 
tell. It is sad to admit that most of these are in dire danger 
of being completely forgotten, if their names and positions 
are not recorded now. For instance how many people today 
know why MacKillop Rock bears that name on Admiralty 
charts, Apparently this rock, which is situated one-and-a- 
quarter miles north-north-westward of the western extremity 
of Vallay, North Uist, was uncharted when the Admiralty 
survey ship was doing revision in the area about 100 years 
ago. Due to his local knowledge, they had on board a John 
MacKillop from Berneray, a lobster fisherman who had 
gone to reside in Grimsay, North Uist. When John told 
them of a dangerous rock in the area they refused to 
believe him, and told him that the area had been accurately 
surveyed years ago. The outcome was that John piloted the 
ship close to this non-existent rock, to the amazement of 
the officers who immediately baptised it, MacKillop Rock. 
This is just one instance of how local knowledge was able 
to rectify a dangerous omission on an official chart. The 
seascape can, of course, change, and sometimes quite 
dramatically, as in the case of a small island situated in the 
channel between Berneray, Uist and Boreray. This little 
grassy isle was called Oitir nan Uan; Seabank of the Lambs, 
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because the locals used it as a temporary fold for their 
lambs. According to tradition a severe storm blew up one 
night and on the following day there was no trace of the 
island. It was apparently based wholly on sand without any 
solid foundation. 

Faoilinn is a fairly common name in Gaelic for a shingle 
beach and north of Corran na Faoilinn in Berneray is a rock 
in the sea, known as Sgeir na Faoilinn. This skerry was, till 
almost within living memory, a favourite spot for a certain 
family of MacLeods who used to walk over to it for seaweed 
during low tides. It is not possible to do this any more as 
the distance between the skerry and the shore has increased 
considerably and there is a deep channel between the two. 
On the south coast of the island below Baile, and on the 
east side of the reef, is another strand, called Traigh na 
Faoilinn. This name along with another two — Loth na 
Cailce and Leac an Righ, are the only duplications of names 
that I can recall in the whole list. In preference to breaking 
the sequence, I have deliberately included a few names in 
the appendix, which already appear in the main text. Some 
of the meanings given may seem odd, but where there is 
more than one language involved it is difficult to arrive at a 
true definition. For instance, I personally cannot understand 
why a rock in the sea south of Berneray reef, called in 
Gaelic, An Lòchran Dubh, should appear on the Admiralty 
charts with the English name, Black Mast Rock, unless 
someone attempted a literal translation, without giving 
much thought to the matter. 

In the case of the Berneray place-names, I sincerely hope 
that Mr Ferguson’s collection will be read and enjoyed by 
many people, and especially by natives of Berneray wherever 
their homes may happen to be. We trust that the names 
will stimulate interest, argument and genuine criticism. If 
they do any or all of these things, their publication will! 
have been worthwhile. 

In conclusion I should like to thank everyone who has 
helped me with this paper. Space does not permit me to 
mention them all by name, but I will have to mention in 
particular, Mr Hugh Barron, Secretary of the Gaelic 
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Society of Inverness, for his valued help and enthusiasm, 
and Mr Brian Main of Mainprint, Inverness, for his expert 
advice and understanding. 


DONALD MACKILLOP 
Inverness, 1984 
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THE PLACE NAMES OF BERNERAY 
By JOHN FERGUSON 
25th February 1983 


Rubha Bhoisinnis — Rubha, Gaelic for point. 
Bhoisinnis is made up of two Norse words; voss, 
current, and nis point — Current Point. Lit., The 
point of current point. This tautology was caused 
when the Norse influence gave way to Gaelic. 

Loinn Rhuba Bhoisinnis. The first word is the plural 
of lón, a meadow. The word can also mean damp or 
marshy land. 

A Chroic — Cast sea-weed. Here is where the West- 
Sands meet the rocky point of Rubha Bhoisinnis, 
forming a natural trap for tangle weed, which we call 
in Gaelic, barr-staimh agus bragair. See E. D. for this 
and other meanings. 

Port Mhic Pharais — This area has strong Morrison 
connections. In view of this could the name mean, 
haven of the son of Maurice? If this is the case, the 
spelling should be, Port Mhic Mhaurais, Alt., Vik 
Mharais — The bay of Maurice or Maras. 

Na Ciuilichean — This is the name given to a small 
group of tidal rocks in close proximity to Port Mhic 
Pharais, where fishermen occasionally trap lobsters. 
The Gaelic word, cuil, has various meanings including 
nook, ingle, private or secret chamber, etc., and the 
name which is in the plural may be derived from this, 
or from the word cul meaning back. 

Càrnan Aonghais Bháin — Càrnan, a small cairn, 
called Angus Bain’s Cairn, or, the Cairn of Angus 
Ban (Fair Angus). This is not Angus Ban MacCuish, 
great grandfather of J.F., the compiler of this manu- 
script but refers to Angus Ban of the following 
circumstance. MacLeod of Berneray had a tutor called 
Neil Bethune, for his daughter Margaret MacLeod. 
Margaret and Neil fell in love but marriage was 
forbidden by her father. The result of this affair was 
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a son called Aonghas Bàn. His grandfather, MacLeod 
of Berneray insisted that the boy should not be called 
Bethune but should bear the surname MacLeod. 

The old MacLeod families of Berneray, popularly 
known as the ‘Allan Line’ are directly descended from 
MacLeod of Berneray through this boy, as follows: 
Ailean Bàn Mac Ailein Mac Aonghuis ic Neill 
(Bethune). 

It is interesting to note that this Angus, son of Neil 
Bethune was fostered in Barra with his aunt who was 
married to Roderick MacNeil, the Chief. 

Tobar na Leth-Pheighinn — Well of the Half-penny. 
This would probably be 1/24th of a penny sterling 
(Scots) which in this case refers to the valuation of 
the land in the area known locally as the Half-Penny 
land. The well is in the shore a few yards below high 
tide mark. This is a natural issue of fresh water from 
which the Borve cattle drink freely. Tobar is the 
usual Gaelic name for well or spring of fresh water. 
N.B. — Gilbride Morrison, the township smith, had a 
farthing-land as a sub-tenant and the same amount for 
being the local smith. He lived in Seabaidh until he 
was driven out in the great sandstorm of 1697. The 
name of his Leth-Pheighinn has survived to the 
present day. 

Lag Iain 'ic Fhionnlaigh — Hollow of Iain, son of 
Finlay. This is near the top of Rubha Bhoisinnis. This 
man was a shepherd and he was apparently allowed 
to grow potatoes here as a perquisite to any wage he 
may have received. 

Lag Iain ’ic Alasdair — Hollow of Iain son of Alasdair. 
This hollow is a short distance to the east of No. 6. 
The person mentioned here was employed in the 
prevention of soil erosion, caused by shifting sand from 
the West Strand. He was allowed to grow potatoes 
here, as a condition of employment. 

Carnan a’ Chnuic Ruaidh — Little Cairn of the Red 
Knoll. There are many cairns in this vicinity which 
were built for drying tangle-weed at the time of the 
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kelp industry. It is alleged that the stones used to build 
these cairns were plundered from ancient cells and 
structures which had stood there from time 
immemorial. 

There is a story of one John MacDonald, a native 
of Pabay whose family had moved to Berneray from 
that island when John was a young boy. Apparently 
John had been endeavouring to seaweed a piece of 
ground in this area to grow potatoes but everywhere 
he went with the heavy creel of seaweed on his back, 
he was told, “You cannot use that part, it belongs 
to Donald the Smith.” Eventually John threw the 
loaded creel on the ground in disgust and said to them 
in Gaelic, “The earth belongs unto the Lord and all 
that it contains, except the Red Knoll which belongs to 
Donald the Smith.” 

An Taigh fo’ thalamh — The house underground. 
Tobht’ an t-Saoir Bháin — Ruins of the Fair Joiner’s 
house. Tobhta originally meant a roofless wall made 
of turf. The expression, “Tobhta-Cloiche’ is sometimes 
used in Berneray instead of balla. This was the home 
of Angus Bain, Gaelic, ban, a joiner to trade and the 
natural son of Neil Bethune and Margaret MacLeod, 
previously referred to in No. 4. 

N.B. — Any further reference to tohta or tobhtaichean 
in this paper will allude to roofless walls of houses or 
other buildings made of stone. The word comes from 
Norse toft, topt, a clearing, a space enclosed by 
roofless walls. 

Leth-Pheighinn — Half-Penny. Refers to the land 
area above and to the N.W. of No. 12. See No. 5. 
Sgiman. A natural mound or knoll, usually above the 


general lie of the land. The word has various other. 


meanings such as, a sack of corn, a stack of corn, a 
baling-dish for a boat, but on the island the meaning 
is nearly always confined to the one given initially. 
See No. 12. 

Cnoc nan Claigeann—Cnoc hillock. The name Claigeann 
is used for skull, scalp or the best field of arable land 
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on a farm and in this case we believe the meaning to 
be hillock of the field. There is a tradition in the 
island that this is a man-made mound where heads 
were buried without the bodies. Some years ago an 
excavation on the top of this knoll revealed the 
outline of a stone structure but due to the danger of 
erosion because of the sandy soil, this work was not 
continued. I have given the usual local pronunciation 
but it is quite reasonable to assume that the name 
should be Cnoc a’ Chlaiginn, or Cnoc nan Claigeann, 
if the name has indeed derived from skulls, 


Traigh mol an Sgannainn — Shingle Beach of the 
little Drove. This is just one interpretation, assuming 
of course that Sgainnainn is the genitive case of 
Sgann, which means a herd or a drove, and Scannan 
could be, the little drove. Various other meanings may 
be considered, such as, Sganan, a hill of good prospect, 
in the N. language, and the word Scan, which means, 
to climb or to examine closely. 


A’ Bhoineid Mhór — The Big Bonnet. This is a small 
round knoll near the shore at the south end of No. 12. 
The old natives of the island used to say that it was 
not A Bhoineid Mhór, but An Oineid Mhor. There 
is a word ‘Oinid’ in Gaelic which means a fool. Other- 
wise the name may be from annaid, annoid, a church. 
Ir. anndit. As far as we are aware there is no tradition 
of a church being sited here. It is feasible that this 
knoll may simply be the Sganan referred to in No. 12. 


Tobhta Mhic Asgaill Mhoir — Ruins of the house of 
Big McAskill. (The Giant of Nova Scotia), 

Many places claim the giant as their own including 
Harris, Lewis and even the Isle of Man, wherever 
Macaskills are found. However, the family corres- 
ponded with Norman MacAskill (son of the soldier) 
in Berneray, as their relative, and Patersons from 
Bereray living in Nova Scotia visited these MacAskills 
in Englishtown. George Paterson stated that Angus 
Mor was born in Berneray of Berneray people. 


15. 
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For details see the poetry of J. A. MacAskill, edited 
by A. Morrison. 

Traigh an Dùnain — Sand-Beach of the Little Fort. 
See 15a. 

Dinan Shiabaigh. This is really a small islet adjacent 
to No. 15. It can be reached by foot when the tide is 
low. Dùnan is the dim. of Dún, a fort or a mound, 
and the grass covered remains of some structure can 
still be faintly traced. Regarding the name Siabaigh, 
there is an O.N., word sja-byggdh, which means, the 
house by the sea. 

The sandy bay between this islet and No. 15, has 
quite a number of tree stumps, which are occasionally 
visible after a storm has washed away the sand that 
normally covers them. It is interesting to note that 
across the sound, at a place called Mol an t-Salainn, 
on the shore of North Uist, similar tree stumps are 
visible in the sand when the tide is low. Though 
obviously of a great age, they appear to have been 
sawn-off close to the base, with their average diameter 
about 2 to 24 feet. This may have been part of the 
same forest at one time. 

N.B. — It is said that the Isle of Sheppey, in the 
Thames estuary gets its name from the same source. 
Rubha Nan Craobh — Point of the Trees. See 15a. 
Leathad nan Each — Slope of the Horses, or, perhaps 
the name should be, Leathad an Eich, if it refers to 
horse in the singular. 

Cnoc an Fhreagairt — Cnoc, knoll or hillock. If we 
take the literal meaning of the word “freagairt?” which 
is ‘answer’, we have, Knoll of the Answer, or Answer- 
ing Knoll. There seems to be no tradition regarding 
this place-name. Alt., Knoll of the Echo. 

Loch Hiisigearraidh — Could this be from, Husa- 
gearraidh, hus, house, and gearraidh which has various 
meanings, one being green pasture-land about a town- 
ship? In Harris we have Husinis, the house prom. 

This loch was situated near the top of Seabaidh, a 
name which is derived from Norse, sja, by the sea, 
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and byggdh, a habitation, and, at one time most of 
the Borve people lived here. Today the place is 
deserted; no-one having lived here within living 
memory. About the year 1679, a hurricane-force wind 
caused a severe sandstorm and 200 acres of ground 
were covered in sand. This loch, being in the area 
involved, was completely filled with sand and today 
there is no trace of its existence. 

Doctor Alexander MacLeod, the famous ‘Dotair 
Bàn’ who died in 1850, helped to arrange the planting 
of sea-bent (marram grass) in Berneray to stabilise 
this sandy ground and encourage the growth of other 
plants. 

Mullach Hùisigearraidh — Mullach, top; the top of 
Hùisigearraidh. See No. 18. 

Tobhta Ruairidh ’ic Ailein — Ruins of the home of 
Roderick, son of Allan (MacLeod). 

Buaile Shiabaigh — Buaile, in this case is sheep-fold. 
The last word in the name is pronounced, Seaby. See 
No. 18. This is a circular sheep-fold for the use of the 
Borve crofters. It lies beside the new cemetery and 
is surrounded by the ruined homes of the former 
township of Seabaidh. 

Tobhta agus Buaile Thasgaill — Ruins of the home 
and the fold of Tasgall (MacAskill). The christian 
name of Tasgall is rarely heard. In English it is Asgil 
or Askill; hence the patronymic, which gives us Mac- 
Askill, son of Askill. 

N.B. — The first of these, Taskill MacAskill came 
from Carbost in Skye in 1746. He was a member of the 
Independent Companies raised by the Chief of the 
MacLeods to fight for the House of Hanover, He 
settled in Berneray in 1746, because he was probably 
a soldier in Norman MacLeod of Unish’s regiment, 
and at the time, Berneray was under the MacLeods, 
Tobhta an t-Saighdear — Ruins of the soldier’s home. 
This soldier was Donald MacAskill. Tradition has it 
that he was the only person who could escape out of 
Fort George at night. He did so by putting the tongs 
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or poker between his legs and sliding down the high 
walls, which slope outwards from the top. 

Creag a” Charmaic — Creag, has various meanings 
such as Rock, Crag, Cliff, or Precipice. D. MacIver in 
his book ‘Place names of Lewis and Harris’, gives the 
following definition — Creag a charmaic: Karmar- 
veggr, breastwork of rock and stone wall. 

Creag nan ramh — Rock of the oars. Located above 
Craiginnis pier. The oars for the boats were kept here 
for safety and convenience, 

Creag an Teill — Rock of the Hole. This rock is at 
the south entrance to the bay below Creag a’ Char- 
maig, and has a man-made circular cavity, gouged out 
of its top surface. Its size is approximately 6 inches 
in diameter and about 5-6 inches deep. The local 
tradition has always been that it was made specially 
for storing bait for rock fishing, and indeed I have seen 
it utilised for that purpose. I refused to accept this 
theory, even as a very young man, because to me it 
was not just feasible that rational men who had to 
work very hard even to exist, should waste their 
valuable time boring holes in rocks to store bait, in a 
place where similar cavities abounded naturally in 
their hundrds. 

I asked my mother if she believed this fishing-bait 
theory and to my surprise she said no, and went on 
to explain that when she was a very young girl, 
residing with her aunt in Backhill (now about ninety 
years ago) she had seen a similar cavity actually used 
for shelling home-grown barley with a plocan (pestle) 
and the barley was then used for making broth. The 
locus of this cavity was in the shore below the house 
of Donald Campbell, Backhill, and she further 
explained to me that, unfortunately, some person had 
smashed it either maliciously or inadvertently. It is 
reasonable to assume that these so-called bait-holes 
were, in fact, libation cups into which liquid or grain 
was poured as an offering to some pre-Christian deity. 
These cups would be used by the community as a 
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whole, and were conveniently placed for cleansing 
with sea-water before and after use, Fresh water, 
being scarce on occasions, would be considered too 
precious a commodity to waste for that purpose. 
Ceidhe Chraiginnis — Craignish Quay. This is a 
substantially-built stone pier and would be in general 
use at all times by the local residents when there was 
a community in this area. When Borve was in use as 
part of the Harris Estates, the MacLeod proprietors 
kept horses on the island. These horses were shipped 
every year from Craignish pier to Harris where they 
were wintered. 

Of all the quays in Berneray, this one was the 
furthest from the Harris mainland, which would seem 
to indicate that in its day it must have been the best 
in the island. 


Sgeir a’ Chruidh — Rock of the Cattle. Sgeir from 
N. Sker, a rock in the sea, and cruidh, gen. sing. of 
crodh, cattle. 

At certain stages of the tide this rock is very suitable 

for ferrying cattle to the Uist mainland. It forms a 
natural mole in the sea, south of Craignish Pier, but 
being tidal its use is limited. 
Craiginnis, or Creag-innis — This is a very interesting 
place-name and I can trace the name three times in 
Scotland, the others are, Craignish Point in Argyll and 
Craignish near Ainort, Isle of Skye. N. McA. in his 
Gael’ Dict., gives the following definitions, choice 
pasture, a resting place for cattle, a headland; as in 
Craignish. Any or all of these is a most apt description 
of Craiginnis in Berneray, as it is a headland and is 
very suitable for the grazing or resting of cattle. 

The well-known song, ‘Cumha Cheap Breatuinn’, 
composed by Alexander MacDonald, son of Allan 
MacDonald of the Braes of Lochaber, has the follow- 
ing verse — 

Chi mi Creiginis nan craobh, 
Le cuid aonaichean ard; 
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'S an Rubh’ Fada tha ri taobh, 
Gheibhte maoin ann “us barr. 


It would be interesting to know if any other area 
bears this name, which seems to be translated literally 
as the crag of the pastureland, Having considered all 
these romantic notions, we may in the end have to 
admit that the Norse word for a crow is Kraga, and 
nis, or ness is point. This gives us Krakanis — Crow 
Point. A very good description as the place is a 
favourite haunt of crows. If the Gaels have their 
Ravenscraig, why should the vikings not have their 
Krakanis. 
cf., D. M. McQ. The Place Names of Mull, p13. 
Note — Located bet No. 26 and No. 27 on the 
shore-line is a flat ledge known as Leac Bhan Chraig- 
innis — Fair flat rock of Craiginnis. This is a flat ledge 
of rock on the shoreline. Its name has obviously come 
from the palish hue of the rock. 

This ledge was the favourite spot of a former Borve 

crofter, Roderick Munro (Ruairidh Lachlainn Mac 
Chalum) for shooting solan geese, It is said that at 
one time Roderick was the best shot in the island. 
An t-Os — From N. Oss, river mouth. The general 
area at the entrance to Borve loch is known as An 
t-Os, and Borve river does run into the sea here. 
Previously the river entered the sea at a point called 
Corran na h-Aibhne Moire, but its course was 
deflected by artificial means. See No. 173a. 
N.B. — The farm of Borve was cleared in 1854. The 
people went to Canada, Australia and the mainland of 
Harris. Uilleam a’ Chaolais (William MacNeil) then 
received the farm as a tack. That year he diverted the 
river to its present course. He also built a dyke 
between his tack and the township of Ruisgarry. 
Entry through this wall was by a gate known as An 
Geata Dearg. See No. 100. 


Sgeir nan Ceannan — Sgeir is a rock in the sea, from 
N. sker. Nan, in Gaelic means, of the — gen. pl., but 
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the word Ceannan is difficult to define. This rock lies 
by itself, south of the rocky entrance to Borve sea 
loch, and is completely covered by water at an early 
stage of the flowing tide. Regarding the name, 
Ceannan, one or two of the older residents have con- 
cluded that this may have something to do with the 
eels that abound in Loch Bruist, which are called 
Ceannaichean Loch Bhruist. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, no-one today knows why these eels were so 
called. Ceannaiche is the Gaelic word for merchant, 
buyer or purchaser, and, as far as I know, the word 
has no other connotation. These eels are described 
as being up to three feet in length and black coloured. 
The late Kenneth Morrison, Ferry, Berneray, told me 
many years ago that he himself had seen Borve sea- 
loch covered with these eels after they had left the 
fresh water loch of Bruist, presumably on their way 
to the sea. They had obviously got trapped in the sand 
when the tide was out. The Rev. D. MacAskill, Borve, 
informed me of a similar occurrence that he had 
witnessed at a time of extremely high tide in Autumn, 
coupled with torential rain when the following day 
the cockle beach of Borve Loch was strewn with big 
black eels. He formed the impression that they were 
the eels known as Ceannaichean Loch Bhrusda, and 
had been washed down from that loch. Unfortunately 
it is too late now to ascertain if this were one and 
the same occurrence or two separate incidents. 

Note — These are believed to be the common British 
eel that grow to an average size of three feet, with a 
life span of up to thirty-five years. They can mature 
from the age of eight onwards. When they mature, 
which happens once in a lifetime, they migrate to the 
Sargasso Sea where they spawn and die. Their offspring 
return with the Gulf Stream and enter the coastal 
waters and rivers, as elvers. Their migration to the 
Sargasso Sea is not yet fully understood, but they 
leave the rivers and lochs to spawn between August 
and October. 
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Sgeir Mheadhon na Tràghad — Rock in the middle 
of the sand-beach. Borve sea-loch is tidal and com- 
pletely drained at low tide. This rock is situated near 
the middle, and although the name Borve loch may 
appear on maps, its usual name on the island is The 
Cockle Strand, An Tràigh Shrùbain. 

This strand is well named and seems to be an 
unending source of this shellfish. 

Tobar Chràiginnis — Cràiginnis Well. A small cranny 
of fresh water in the rock face, on the shoreline of 
Borve Loch, south of No. 32. 

Creagan Thasgaill — Asgall’s little rock, or rocky 
place. See No. 22. 

George Calder gives the following — Mac Asgaill 

(N. Askell, Asketill sacrificial kettle) — MacAskill, 
Caskell, Castell. This rocky knoll is westwards from 
Craiginnis Well. 
Bealach an Od — In Gaelic, bealach has various 
meanings, e.g. road, pass, gap and so forth. The word 
Od or Oda, could mean a tongue of land; N. Oddr., 
or a horse-race; cf, N. at, horse-fight. 

Annual race meetings were once popular in the 
islands. In North Uist the last race was held in 1866. 
It is reasonable to assume that similar meetings were 
held here, as the adjacent ground and strand are very 
suitable for this purpose. (Ref. A. McB., e/dict.) 

In the past horses were very popular on the island 
and it is said that one of the islanders, Allan Bàn 
MacLeod, was so swift-of-foot that he could hold on 
to the tail of a horse while the animal was in full 
gallop. 

This man was the maternal great-grandfather of 
the family of the late A, MacAskill, 7 Borve. 
Creagan a” Mhaighstir Sgoile — Little rock of the 
schoolmaster. A schoolmaster of former days had 
permission to plant potatoes adjacent to this small 
rocky outcrop, and the name has persisted since, 

Located above and to the south of No. 33. 

Leathad Shiabaigh — Leathad, a hillside or slope. The 
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name Siabaigh is derived from N., sja, by the sea, and 
byggdh, a habitation. 

An t-Sligeanach — E. D. has this word as an 
adjective meaning spotted; 2, sky-coloured; 3, green; 
4 scaled, scaly, 

The Speckled Green, could be one translation? 
Cnoc na Céardaich — Hillock or Knoll of the smithy. 
The ruins of this purpose-built forge are barely 
visible now. It was conveniently built near to Locha 
Mor, as water would be essential. The crofter who 
tills this ground has often turned up ashes with his 
plough which were obviously from the forge midden. 
Bruach Ban — Fair Bank. 


Loch Mor — (Locha Mor). Big Loch. Due to the 
nature of the terrain a large loch developes here in 
the winter, but the area is usually dry in summer. 
Locally the name is pronounced Locha Mor; as 
locha, G.S. 

Abhainn an Locha Mhóir — River of the big loch. 


An Fhideach — There is a word fiteach, from which 
the word fidean is derived. If this is the root of the 
place-name, it means a green island or spot uncovered 
at high-tide. There is also a word Fit, a meadowland 
by the seaside or by a river, from N. To add to this 
confusion there is the word neadach, abounding in 
nests. As any of these could describe the area, it is 
difficult to come to a conclusion regarding the original 
meaning. In the Back district of the Isle of Lewis, 
there is at least one place called ‘Am Fiodach’, which 
refers to low-lying land at the mouth of a river, 
flooded by the sea at high tides. 

An Abhainn Cheap — The river of the clods. Ceap, 
a clod of earth. This rivulet is really a man-made 
drainage system, constructed by the Borve crofters 


. about 1900. The spade-work involved in cutting out 


this drain is reflected in the name. 


Ceann na Traghad — Head of the sand-beach. This 
is the north-west shore of Borve sea-loch. | 
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Bun na h-Aibhne — Mouth of the river. This is Borve 
River which runs into the sea here. See No. 42. 
Carraig an Dobhrain — Rock of the otter. At the 
mouth of Borve River, on the south side. 

Sgor na Gruagaich — In this case sgor is a cleft in a 
rock, The Gruagach referred to does not mean a 
maiden but an elvish spirit, who was supposed to 
reside in this cleft. There are three small holes cut 
in the rock below, and according to tradition, these 
were libation cups used to hold offerings made to the 
‘Gruagach’. 

Tobar Leathad Ullaraidh — Tobar, well. Leathad, 
slope. The word Righe also means a slope, and D. 
McL, gives the following; tobair Leathad ullar: the 
last word is O.N., hvallr, a hill. Tobair is G., well; 
leathad, slope. The well on the hill slope. 

See also ‘Place names of Ross and Cromarty’, by 
W. J. Watson. 

N.B. — The late Alasdair MacKinnon, Borve 
(Alasdair Ruadh) said that the name, according to 
tradition, was really Tobar Leathad Ulaidh Righ —- 
Well of the slope of the King’s treasure. 

Clach Mhór Bheinn a” Chlaidh — Large stone of the 
hill of the grave-yard. This is a standing stone, approx. 
8 feet high x 3 feet broad, and 4/5 inches thick. This 
according to some, is only half its size; the other half 
being buried in the ground. This type of monument 
could be as old as 1800 B.C. Traces of an ancient 
temple are still visible beside this stone, the whole 
being surrounded by three rings of scattered boulders. 

A previous generation removed most of the stones 
and then ploughed over this ancient site, which is 
believed to have been originally used by Sun 
Worshippers. 

Kenneth Morrison (No. 55) whose home was a 
popular ceilidh-house, despite Kenneth being a 
bachelor, related the following story in my presence 
in his home one winter’s evening. He had apparently 
been asleep in bed and in a dream he saw a man 
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coming to his bedside. This man told him to rise, 
collect his spade and go to the home of John Mac- 
Donald (mentioned in No. 7a) and to ask him to go 
with him to this standing stone. They were to dig 
where the shadow of the stone was cast by the moon 
and they would get buried treasure there. Kenneth 
had a recurrence of this dream three nights in 
succession, but he decided against going. When he 
was asked why, he said that he thought that it was a 
‘means’ which would not be to his gain (gur e meadhon 
abhann. D.MckK. 

A’ Chiste Chloiche — The Stone Coffin. Ciste being 
the usual name in Gaelic for a coffin. The location of 
this sepulchre is on the slope, below and to the west 
of No. 46. It was constructed of stone slabs and 
believed to be of great antiquity. Unfortunately it was 
desecrated; and some of the stones removed, within 
fairly recent time. 

Leac an Righ — Flat-stone of the King. This is a 
stone ledge on the hill-side. There is the form of a 
footprint cut out of the rock. According to tradition 
there were two prints in the rock, but one was 
maliciously smashed off. It is said that local rulers 
used to stand on these footprints while taking the 
obligatory oath. 

Tobhta Dhomhnaill Ruaidh — Ruins of the house of 
Red Donald, or the former home of Donald Roy, This 
man was the grand-uncle of the late Norman Mac- 
Killop (Tormod Lachlain) of Burnside, Borve. He 
emigrated to Nova Scotia and his descendants are 
there yet. 

Tobhta Uilleim — Tobhta, roofless walls, and Uilleim, 
gen., of Uilleam, G. for William. This was William 
MacMillan, 1850-1929, Uilleam mac Alasdair mhic 
Tain Bhain. 

For details of this family, see ‘An Ribheid Chuil’, 
poems of John Archie MacAskill, ed., by A. Morrison. 
Loth na Cailce — Loth, marsh, mud or waterlogged 
ground. The words loth and lon are evidently inter- 
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changeable except that there is no duration mark on 
the vowel in loth. The old residents of the Port area 
always used the word loth. Na cailce; cailc is chalk. 
There is no chalk in this area. The reference is merely 
to the chalk-white bog-cotton which abounds in this 
low-lying ground. Marsh of the Chalk (bog-cotton). 
Port Bhuirigh — Port, E., Bhuirigh, of Borve. The 
word Borve is from O.N., borg, gen. borgar, applied 
to a stronghold or fortified place. Port of Borve. 

An Sòrn — The Kiln. In this case a kiln for drying 
corn. Cul na Sòrn — The back of the kiln, is the area 
at the rear of No. 50. 

Tobhta Iain 'ic Alasdair — Ruins of the home of Iain 
son of Alexander. 


. Bagh na Curaidh — Bay of the ‘Hero’. According to 


the late Duncan MacLeod, Beasdaire, Berneray, there 
used to be a barge called, ‘An Curaidh’, anchored in 
this bay. The name barge being rendered in Gaelic 
as Bearrde. This type of sailing boat used to be 
popular in the islands at one time, being broad beamed 
and of a shallow draught. Its usual rig was mainsail 
and jib. 

N.B. — In former days the ferry from Berneray 
to Harris and Pabbay, was operated by a John 
Paterson of Berneray. His boat was called ‘Curaidh’ 
or ‘An Curaidh’, hence the name, ‘Port Curaidh Mhic 
Shomhairle’, as J. Paterson’s patronymic was Iain 
Mac Shomhairle. I am unable to say if this port and 
bay are the same place. 

Dinan Thormoid Shaighear — Dúnan, dim. of dun, 
a small heap, knoll or fort. The personal name is 
Norman son of the soldier. (MacAskill). This is a 
little islet or ait, at the S.E. entrance to Borve Loch, 
and the remains of some early structure can still be 
traced on its grassy top. 

Laimhrig Mhòr — The large Landing-place. The word 
Laimhrig is from a Norse word meaning pier or 
loading rock. 

Port Magaidh — A small bay, adjacent to the house 
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formerly occupied by Maggie or Margaret, daughter 
of Alexander MacMillan. 


Rubha nam Bodach — Point of the old men. This 
derivation is more likely than from the name, Bodach 
Ruadh, which is the Gaelic for codling, as the sea- 
shore is very sandy and shallow at this point, and not 
suitable for this type of fish. 


Rubha na h-iodhlainn — Point of the corn-yard. 
Iodhlann can also mean fenced place, circle or 
enclosure. 


Bagh Choinnich — Kenneth’s Bay. The bay takes its 
name from Kenneth Morrison who resided here. He 
was a great favourite with the children, despite his 
big black beard and sailor’s cap. When we were in 
trouble, as children, we always ran to Kenneth for 
sympathy. He worked on the land in every capacity 
from farm grieve to animal nurse. His ability to cure 
animals was astounding, considering that he could 
neither read nor write. I remember well the day, 
about fifty years ago, he operated on one of his hens 
that had swallowed seaweed. He slit open the crop 
with a razor-sharp knife, and having removed the 
offending weed, sewed it up again. Next day this 
self-same hen could be seen scratching away in the bay, 
as fit as ever. A living proof of Kenneth’s ability as a 
vet. For this particular operation, apart from the knife, 
his only other instrument was a fairly large needle, 
supplied by my mother along with white, undyed 
woollen yarn which he specifically asked for. These he 
sterilised for quite some time in a kettle of boiling 
water over his peat fire, before he commenced his 
operation. D.McK. 


Leac an Aisig — The word Aiseag means to ferry, and 
the flat rock at this place was used a lot, in the past, 
to ferry cattle. It is also a favourite spot for cuddy 
fishers. 


Bogha Choinnich — Kenneth’s Rock. Bogha or 
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Bodha, is from a N. word, meaning a breaker, or a 
rock over which the sea breaks. 

N.B. — Named after the same person as in No. 55. 
Am Port Ban — The Fair Haven. A sandy bay, east 
of No. 57, which takes its name from the colour of 
the sand. 

Laimhrig nam Muuir-sgein. Landing-place of the 
Rasor-fish. At spring-tides rasor-fish may be taken 
from the sands at the entrance to a bay situated here. 
The landing-place, further up the bay, is seldom used 
now. A new ferry terminal is now built to the west 
of this bay at a place called Carragh na Sealg — Rock 
of the fowling. A very popular rock for wild-fowling 
at one time. The fowlers simply hid behind the rock 
and shot the sea-birds as they passed overhead. 

Am Bota Creadha — The mound of clay. The clay 
here is considered to be of good quality, and has been 
used within living memory in the construction of 
fire-places and floors, 

Sgeir Muiledhionn. There are two rocks in the sea at 
this point, a large and a smaller one, bearing the same 
name. The second word which is pronounced, more- 
or-less, as it is written, is of doubtful meaning. 

See E.D. for the following — 

Muil-leathann, flat-headed. 
Muinchinn, s.m. Headland. 2 sea-coast. 

If there is a connection, my choice would be the 
former. The name can then be translated to mean 
flat-headed skerry? 

Caolas na Sgeire — Narrow of the Skerry. This is 
the channel separating the rocks mentioned previously. 
See No. 60. 

Aird Mo-Ruibhe — This name is listed on one O/S 
map as, Ard na Mardha, but the name is pronounced 
locally as Aird Ma-Ruibh, and as this same rendering 
of the name is given in various places, it would 
appear that the name is derived from St Mulruba, 
who was Abbot of Bangor before he sailed to Britain 
in 671 A.D. 
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For more examples of this name, such as Eilean 
Ma-Ruibh, etc., see W.J.W., Place names of Ross 
and Cromarty. 

Whether St Mulrubh’ ever visited the island of 
Berneray, is nowadays, a debatable point. 

Tobhta Dhomhnaill ’ic Aonghais — Ruins of the home 
of Donald son of Angus. 

Mol na Bathaich — Shingle of the Cow-house. (Byre). 
Port Orcastain — Haven of Orkastain. D.MclI. gives 
the following; Orkn-stane, seal stone. As the place- 
name is quoted in the gen., as well as the nom., it is 
feasible that this little bay bears the personal name of 
a Norseman. 

Bagh Mairi Anna — Mary Anna’s Bay. 

Mary Anna’s house was situated at the head of this 
bay below the road. She came to reside in Berneray 
from the Isle of Harris, with her mother who was 
known as Catriona Bheag na cuibhle. There was a 
saying in Berneray concerning her as follows — 
“Catriona Bheag na cuibhle a’ ridhleadh a’ bharaille”; 
Wee Catherine of the spinning wheel is rolling the 
barrel. This expression had some significance because 
Catherine and her daughter, Mairi Anna, were 
running a shebeen in their home at this address, On 
one occasion Neil MacKillop, born 1838, a Borve 
lobsterman, and his crew, were cajoled into the house 
by Mary Anna, who offered them a cup of tea, as the 
day was rather cold. She was fully aware that they 
had the meagre proceeds of their toil in their pockets. 
When they finally left they had spent their last penny 
on illicit whisky. 

Old Neil’s parting words to Mary Anna was — 
“You - ---? windbag, you did it once but you won't do 
it again.” 

The last person to reside in this house was Mary 
Anna’s daughter, Christina. i 
Tobhta Thormoid Dhuinne — Ruins of the home of 
Norman Dun or Donn, which is the Gaelic for the 
colour brown, 
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These ruins are below the road near to the shore. 
Tobhta Ghilleasbuig Gobha — Ruins of the home of 
Gillespie the Smith. This ruin is above the road 
opposite No. 66. 

The following saying is still quoted in the island, 

“Tormod Donn ’s Gilleasbuig Gobha, bodaich bheaga 
Phol-an-oir; Brown Norman and Gillespie the smith, 
wee old men of Pol-an-òir. 
Straight out from Pol-an-òir Point and slightly to the 
east, are two rocks. The larger one is called, Bogha 
an Taillear, and the smaller Sgeir an Taillear; the 
Tailors Rock and the Tailor’s Skerry. They were 
originally called Gillespie’s Rock and Skerry, and 
should still be referred to as such. 

This transference was due to the fact that a tailor 
by the name of Gillespie MacLeod came to reside in 
Pol-an-dir at a much more recent date, and having 
the same Christian name the rock and skerry were 
called after him, a fact which displeased him, as he 
himself was keen to preserve the original place-names. 
Sgtiman Thormoid Dhuinne — The mound of brown- 
haired Norman. Presumably this person’s favourite 
view. 

See No. 10 and 66. 

Tobhta Mairi Anna — Ruins of Mary Anna’s House. 
See No. 65 for details. 

Rubha an Tailleir — Promontory of the tailor. Again 
this should probably be Rubha ‘TMleasbuig, after the 
oldest known resident previously referred to in No. 67. 
Cnoc Neill Shaighdear — Knoll of Neill the soldier’s 
son (MacAskill). Here is the Borve cross-road known 
as Neil’s Cross. A short distance below and still 
standing is the home formerly occupied by this 
aforementioned Neil. 

The house now used as a holiday home, is believed 
to be the oldest in Berneray, or perhaps even in Uist 
or Harris. 

Poll an Oir — The Pool of the Shore. 
D.MclI. gives the following definition. Ore, jorr, G., 
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iòrr, earr; En., ear applied to a ridge or projecting 
reef enclosing an inlet or pool; Ic. 

As the word òir in this place-name is pronounced 
with a long O, a literal translation gives us, pool of 
the gold, and this is interesting as the gravel on the 
edge of the shore here is gold speckled, like a type 


of pyrite. 
Tobhta Ailein Bhàin — Ruins of Fair Alan’s house. 
Sgor nan Druidean — Sgor, cleft in a rock; nan 


druidean, of the starlings. This is located near the 
road on the croft of 9, Borve. The cleft of the 
starlings. 

Tobhta Dhomhnaill Ruaidh (MacCusbaig). 

Ruins of Red Donald MacCuspic’s house. 

Tobhta Neill “ic Lachlainn — The ruins of Neil, son 
of Lachlan’s house. (MacDonald). 

Tobhta Iain ’ic Bhàic — Ruins of John MacKillop’ S 
house. The old MacKillops of Berneray are not really 
entitled to that name but were MacBhaic or Mac- 
Phaic, a sept of the old MacLeods of Berneray. See 
W.M. “The Ancestry of the MacLeods”, T.G.S.I. 
Vol. 51, pp 74, 75. 

Tobar Buaile Phuil — Well of the mud fold, or mud 
dyke. 

Càrnan na Cloinne — Little cairn of the children. 
This cairn is situated between No. 75 and the present 
road. 

There is also a knoll where the cairn is. The 
children referred to were the dwarf twins of Norman 
MacPhaic (Mackillop). There was also Clach na 
Cloinne, stone of the children, at this spot. Sometimes 
referred to as Clach nan Troichean; troich being the 
Gaelic for dwarf. One of the twins was called Angus 
and he is believed to have settled in Edinburgh, the 
other, a girl believed to have died young. The rest of 
Norman’s children were of normal size. 

Cnoc nan Airidhean — Hillock of the Shielings. 
Lòn a’ Chléirich — In Gaelic the word lòn has various 
meanings. In this instance it probably means meadow- 
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land of the marshy type. The name cléireach has 
various meanings such as clerk, writer, church officer 
or cleric. 

The clerk or cleric’s meadow could be one inter- 
pretation of this name. 
Tobhta a’ Chliéirich — Ruins of the cleric’s house. 


Tobhta Alasdair “ic Andaidh — Ruins of the house of 
Alexander, son of Alexander Munro, Apparently this 
family came to Berneray at the time of the kelp 
industry. 

Clann ’ic Andaidh is the patronymic for children 
of Alexander. 
Tobhta Iain ’ic Ailein — Ruins of the house of Iain, 
son of Alan. 
Tobhta Thormaid 'ic Shomhairle — Ruins of the 
house of Norman, son of Somerled. 


An Seomar Ur — The New Chamber. The name given 
to the pound on Borve farm where stray horses 
were confined by the then farm manager, Kenneth 
Morrison, Ferry. Horses wandering on to the farm- 
land from Ruisgearry were released on payment of a 
fine of one shilling. At that time there was a saying 
on the island: “A choinnich, staigh na h-eich ’s an 
taigh gun ti.” — “Kenneth, in with the horses, the 
house has no tea.” This saying was attributed to 
Kenneth’s mother, Siobla ni’ Choinnich. The inference 
being that Kenneth helped himself to the pound 
money. This is highly unlikely as Kenneth was given 
the post because of his utter integrity. Nos. 55 and 57 
refer to this same person. Siobla is the Gaelic rendering 
of Sybil. 

The grieve’s house was situated on the south bank 
of the river near the Borve road terminal, The last 
grieve on Borve Farm was Finlay MacKinnon, a native 
of Mull who was married in Berneray to a local 
woman. 

Tobhta Neill Mhóir — Ruins of Big Neil’s house. 
(MacLeod). 
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Tobhta Fhionnghala ni” Shomhairle — Ruins of the 
house of Flora, daughter of Somerled, 

Tobhta Alasdair ’ic Thormaid — Ruins of the house 
of Alasdair. son of Norman (Paterson). 

Lag na Beàrna Ruadhaich — Hollow of the red gap? 
Buaile Fhionnlaigh — Ruins of the house of Finlay. 
These ruins now form part of the wall of the present 
Borve sheepfold. 

Glaic Mòr nic Phearsainn — Hollow of Mòrag Mac- 
Pherson. 

Mòr or Mòrag is the Gaelic for Sarah or Sally. Morag 
was a servant of the Reverend Hugh or Uisdean Mac- 
Donald of Berneray. He was minister on the island 
from 1852 to 1878. 

Ultach Ghille Mhoire — or Ultach Mhic Ghill Mhoire. 
(Morrison). Ultach, burden. Morrison’s Burden. This 
is a large whitish stone about 400 feet from the south 
end of Locha Beag, Borve. This stone, although of 
exceptional weight was lifted by a Donald Morrison, 
(1801 to 1842). His death came about as a result of 
exposure during a wild night, when he and another, 
Gilleasbuig MacLachlan, were chosen to guard the 
“Sir William Wallace” shipwrecked at Corran, West 
Sands, Berneray. Both men were only wearing 
‘mogans’ and they perished in the severe cold while 
keeping watch. 

N.B. — Mogain, gen, sing, and n.pl, of Mogan. 
Mogain were heavy knitted woollen stockings, worn 
without footwear. 

Lag Iain ’ic Chaluim — Lag, hollow or dell: Iain “ic 
Chaluim — John son of Malcolm — Dell of John, son 
of Malcolm. 

Clach a’bhodaich — Rock of the old man. 

Carn nan Radan — Cairn of the rats. 

Rubha Mhanais — The promontory of Magnus, is 
worth considering but we have a N. word, Mjo, 
narrow, and Nis, a point; the same as rubha. There 
is a G. word Sreamh, stream or flow, and there is 
indeed a narrow passage through this prom., navigable 
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by small boats. This passage is known locally as Na 
Sreimh. 
Barradh na Luinge — The word Barradh has various 
meanings in Gaelic, one being a hindrance, and if we 
take the next part, na luinge, of the boat, this would 
translate to hindrance to the boat. 
The G. word bara would also suit in the sense of 
moving the boats. The bay which bears this name is 
good for holding small boats, but there are obstacles 
caused by large rocks blocking the entrance. This 
formed a portage over which the boats were pulled 
when the state of the tide made it necessary. 
An t-Oan. This was a rocky outcrop which was 
blasted away when the new pier was constructed, The 
jetty store-house is now erected on this site. 
Toa, a grassy headland or point. 
Cnoc Ard agus Tobhta Dhomhnaill Mhóir — High 
Knoll and the ruins of the house of Big Donald. 

When the inhabitants of the Isle of Pabbay were 
evicted between 1842 and 1848, ostensibly for making 
illicit whisky, one of the evicted women sat on Cnoc 
Ard where she could get an unobstructed view of her 
beloved island. While she sat there considering the 
bleak bays of Berneray, she composed the following 
lines — 

Nam shuidhe air Cnoc Ard, ag amharc nam báigh, 

'S cha be mo rogh’ àite comhnuidh e, 

Ach eilean nam beannachd, na cubhraidheachd ’s 

na glaine, 

Nach cuireadh a smal air mo chotaichean. 
Clach Nic Coiseim — The rock of the daughter of 
Coiseam. Why this stone should be so called is a 
mystery. Duncan Ban MacIntyre chose this name for 
his musket in his ‘Oran do'n Mhusg.’ 

The following is an extract from the George Calder 
edition of the Poet’s Songs: 
Some light is thrown on the name of the gun by the 
fact that there were M’Intyres in Craignish, dependants 
of old “to the house and surname of Clandule Cregnis 
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alias Campbellis,” and they gave a bond of manrent 
to Campbell of Barrichbyan in 1612. This sept was 
called Clanntyre Vc Coshem. The clan name is still 
known, and the tradition that the poet bought the gun 
from a kinsman living in Glenlochay may thus be 
true. 

Am Blar Bhuailte — The word Blar in G., has spot, 
patch and field, amongst its various meanings, Regard- 
ing the second element we have the word, buailte, 
past pt. of buail, strike. In this case the word could 
come from buaill, a resting and milking place, rather 
than buaile, a fold for cattle or sheep. 

If this derivation is correct, the name could translate 

to the milking and resting place. 
Lag a’ Chomanachaidh — Hollow of the communion 
sacrament, This is a good illustration of how circum- 
stances and time changes a name. This particular vale 
or hollow was known at various times under the 
following names — (1) Lag an Oir — The hollow of 
gold. or the vale of plenitude (due to its rich soil); 
(2) Lag Iain ’ic Neill ’ic Uilleam — Hollow of Iain, 
son of Neil, son of William (MacDonald) who came 
from the Isle of Pabbay when the community were 
forced to leave that island. There may be some 
connection between this Iain and the lady mentioned 
in No. 92. She apparently went to live in Bays district 
of Harris, a short time after this, and there is some 
suggestion that these were the bays she was considering 
in her song; (3) The original name of this vale was 
Lag Armchuil (Armchul) — Armchul’s hollow. Arm- 
chull is Anglicised as Armiger: a Nicolson name. This 
place is located to the west of the Church of Scotland, 
and up to fairly recent times, communion services 
were held in its sheltered hollow. 

Note — Well over 100 years ago there was a school 
held in Berneray for girls who were taught to sew 
and knit, by a Catherine Nicholson. Her husband, a 
former schoolmaster, was called Armchull Mac- 
Neacail, 
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Buaile Ruairidh ’ic Ailein — Fold of Roderick, son 
of Allan. 

Tobhta Fhearghais — Ruins of the house of Fergus, 
Tobar Iain ’ic Neill ... Well of Iain, son of Neil. 
Sgeir Mhic-a-Phì — Skerry of MacPhee. Skerry is 
from N., and usually refers to a rock in the sea, 
nearly always covered by the tide at high water mark. 
An Geata Dearg — The Red Gate. When Borve was 
cleared of crofters in 1854, William MacNeil received 
the farm as a tack, and he built a dyke to separate 
the farm from the township of Ruisgarry. Entry 
through this dyke was through a gate known as An 
Geata Dearg. 

Seann Taigh Sgoile — Old School House. 
Bheill-Gearraidh — or perhaps the spelling should 
be Milligearraidh — from the word mili, between, 
and gearraidh, pasture-land. 

Lochan Mhill-Gearraidh — If 102 is correct, this 
name would be simply, small loch between pasture- 
lands, which aptly describes this location. Alt., 
Meirg-Gearraidh — The rust or russet coloured 
pasture-land, which could be equally suitable. cf., 
D.MclI. 

Treall-Gearraidh — There is a Gaelic word, treall, 
meaning a short space or time. Lit., meadowland of 
the bypath or short-cut. Should the first element be 
N., trial or troll, it could then be taken as ghost or 
ogre-land. 

H-eigearraidh, or Eag-Gearraidh — Eag, a nick or 
notch. 

Tobhta — Roofless walls. 

Rubha Chaise — Lit., Cheese Point; but the real 
meaning is more likely to be from O.N., gaus, gaise, 
spray of waves — Rubha a’ Ghaise. 

Cnoc an Eararaidh — Possibly means Knoll of the 
watchman, Cnoc an fhear-fhaire. Eararadh= Gaelic 
word meaning the winnowing or parching of grain. 
Ghlaic chaol — Ghlaic from glac, narrow hollow or 
defile. The Narrow Defile. 
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Clach Mhòr Dhomhnaill Bhain — Donald Ban’s big 
rock (MacKinnon). 

Clacha Mora — Large Stones. 

Cnoc na Gréine — Hillock or knoll, and, na greine — 
gen. of grian, sun. Hillock of the sun. It is said that 
the name goes back to the days of sun-worship which 
was practised throughout the ancient world. Part of 
a stone circle can still be traced at the top of this 
hill. 

Loin na Bathaich — Loin, low lying meadows, some- 
times marshy, and, na bathaich, gen. of byre. Lit., 
Meadows of the byre. There are two meadows here. 
The other one is known as; 

Lon na Cailce — Marshland of the chalk. Apparently 
in this case the word cailc, does not refer to lime or 
chalk, but to Canach, the Gaelic for bog-cotton, 
which is exceptionally white. See No. 49a. 

The byre referred to in No. 109, is said to be the 
one used by the laird of Berneray when the island 
was a farm in the possession of the MacLeods. 

N.B. — Some would go as far as to say that it was 
originally the farm house. 

Gheodha Dhubh — Geodha is N., for creek or cove 
and dubh is black. The black cove. 

Ceidhe Mor — Big Quay. 

Am Bagh Leathainn — Bagh, bay and Leathann, 
broad. The Broad Bay. 

Laimhrig a’ Ghrain — The first word is N., for 
landing place and the last element is from the word 
gran, meaning corn. Landing Pier for grain. 

Rubha Glas — Rubha, point of land. The word Glas, 
with reference to the land could mean either grey 
or green, or even unploughed land. 

Taigh-Leughaidh — Reading-House. This would be 
a gospel hall as well as a place for learning to read 
and write Gaelic. 

Gearraidh a’ Bhaigh — The first word means pasture 
or grazing land, and, a’ bhaigh, of the bay. Pasture- 
land of the bay. There is a Gaelic word Baidh, which 
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has numerous meanings, including kindness and 
hospitality. 

Cnoc Miseag — The first word is knoll, but the other 
word is obscure. There is a Gaelic word, minnseag, 
a yearling she-goat. 

Note — Going back beyond 100 years ago, my own 
grandmother Annie MacPhaic, was coming home 
late one evening with milk from this area, when she 
was chased to her home at Baile, by a goat. She was 
convinced — having never seen a goat before — that 
it was the devil himself who was chasing her, until 
her relatives pointed out to her that it was only a 
Billy-goat. This true story proves that goats were 
kept at one time on the island. D. McK. 

Clach Mhòr Dhruim na’m B-lacigh — Clach Mhòr, 
large stone; Druim, ridge, and, if the last part means, 
na'm bó laoigh, the full name is; lit., Large stone of 
the ridge of the milch cows. There is a G., word, 
Blaodh, shout or loud calling. 

Lòin Iain "Ic Choinnich — Marsh-land of Ian, son 
of Kenneth. In G., the word, lòn, sing., nearly always 
means a small, shallow pool or puddle, but it could 
also mean fertile or meadowland. 

Druim Creadha — Clay ridge. 

Gearraidh Loch Ath Lodar — Pasture land of the 
loch of the muddy ford, is a possible translation, 
except that ath also means a kiln. There is a G. 
word, lod, a puddle, pool or marsh. There is ‘Ath 
Leodair’ in N, Uist. (See Vol. XLIX p 420, line 46, 
T.G.S.L 

Creaga Ruadha — Red Rocks. A distinctive ridge 
of rocks with a reddish hue. They run in line with 
the N.E. border of loch Bhatar Seathainn. The 
present generation are inclined to call it Loch Ailean; 
(Alan MacLeod), cf., A.M. 

Loch Bhatar Seathainn — Loch Vater Sja. Viz. 
Loch of the Sea-loch; The first loch is Gaelic and 
vater sja is N. for ‘Sea Loch’. The use of G. and N. 
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in the one place-name, is the reason for this 
tautology. 
Cnoc an Dudain — Cnoc, knoll, but the last word 
gives us a choice of three meanings, as follows — 
Dudan, mill-dust, or beard of dried oats. 
Dubhdan, Smoke; cinders or burnt straw; soot. 
Tudan, a small heap or stack. 
The knoll for burning corn refuse? 
An Clachan — The Stepping Stones. From clach, 
stone. Clachan has various meanings, including the 
above, which is correct in this case. This is a small 
man-made causeway, linking the natural rock forma- 
tion between the hamlets of Quay and Baile. Only 
suitable for people on foot, tide permitting. The 
rocks are worn smooth by the pedestrians who have 
used this short-cut since time immemorial. These 
stepping stones, selvedging the sea on one side and 
Vater Sja on the other are impassable at high tides. 
Loch nan Tunnag — Pond of the Ducks. 
Tobar Mor, alt. Tobar mór Mhicleòid. The big well 
of MacLeod. This is the well formerly used by 
MacLeod of Berneray. His residence stood near this 
spot. 
Tobhta nan Craobh — Tobhta, ruined walls, nan, of 
the, gen. plu. art. Craobh, trees. 
Ruins of the trees. Site of the dwelling house of 
Mairi nighean Alasdair Ruaidh (Mary MacLeod) 
famous poetess of the MacLeods. 
Feadan a’ choin Chilleadh. This is a very difficult 
name to interpret from the local pronunciation, but 
if we make a slight change we have the following — 
Feadan a Chobhain Chilleadh. Feadan from N., a 
meadow; Cobhan, a shrine; and Cill, a cell, church 
or churchyard; which gives us the name, meadow of 
the church shrine. cf., E.D. and D.MclI, See No. 133. 
An Garadh Mor — The Big Garden. 
Am Poll Baiteadh — Am Poll, the pool. Baiteach is 
the local name given to a type of seaweed that cannot 
float, from the word bath (drown). 
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Clach na Birlinn — Rock of the Galley. It is said that 
MacLeod of Berneray struck his galley on this rock. 
Ceidhe Mor MhicLeòid — The Big Quay of Mac- 
Leod. This is a Viking pier with the usual distinctive 
nose, in this instance turned towards the east. There 
is a local tradition that MacLeod asked a woman 
who resided nearby what she thought of his pier and 
she replied that there was nothing wrong with it if 
its nose was turned the other way. A reply which 
did not please him at all, as he was obviously very 
proud of his quay, but a reply which proves that the 
ordinary people could talk without fear or favour 
to MacLeod of Berneray. 

Lag na Ciste — Lag, hollow; na ciste, of the cist. 
Cnoc a’ Chealla — The knoll of the church or cell; 
ceall in Gaelic means a church, a burying place or a 
small cell for private devotion. 

Lag a’ Chealla — Hollow of the Cell. See No. 133. 
Clach Mhic Uireadh — Clach, stone; Mhic from 
Mac, son of; Uireadh may be a personal name. 

Lit., Stone of the son of Uirie? 

Sgeir na Caillich — Skerry of the old woman. 
According to local lore, an old hag intending to 
build a causeway to Harris, gouged out a spadeful 
of soil and rock from the south-eastern side of Moor 
Hill, with the intention of building a causeway to 
Harris. She threw this huge load into the sea to 
create what is now known as the Reef. In the process 
some fell off to form Sgeir na Caillich. She then 
gave up in disgust when she realised her causeway 
was pointing to Skye rather than Harris. See No. 156. 
Tobar nan Jomadall Bheaga. See No. 137. 

Tobar nan Iomadall Mhóra — Tobar, well; iomadall 
used to be a common name for a lid made of wood 
or skin, to cover the “cuman” or milk pail. Beag, 
small; and, mor, big. 

Lit., (1) The well of the small covers, and (2) The 
well of the large covers. 

These wells are in the Town area of the island, near 
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to Berneray House. The occupier of Berneray House 
kept his cattle in a byre situated at the rear of Sun 
Hill. The milkmaids as a result had to carry the milk 
a considerable distance. No doubt they would give 
their utensils a final rinse in these wells, hence the 
names. “Cho Glan ri JTomaideil.’”’ See ‘Campbell 
Collection of Gaelic Proverbs’, also T.G.S.1., Vol. 45, 
p 7. 

Cachaileith na Beatha — The first name is usually 
the G., for a breach in a field or a park wall; or a 
gate. Na beatha, means of life. A full translation 
would be ‘The gate of life’. 

For 138-9-9a, see No. 140. 

Buaile Ghearraidh Dheoirean — The first word 
means a surrounding wall; Gearraidh, pastureland or 
meadow, and the last word is from the word deòir, 
tears. Can also mean will or purpose. In this case 
the last word in the name means a pilgrim, which 
gives us the name, ‘Wall of the meadow of the 
pilgrims’. 

Crois Chill Eiseam — The Cross of St Asaph. 

Cill Eiseam — Cill, church-yard. The word Eiseam 
(local pronunciation) seems to be the Gaelic way of 
saying Asaph. 

On this site was a church or temple dedicated to a 
Saint Asaph. It was surrounded by detached boulders 
with an erected stone cross. The cross was at 
cachaileith na beatha (the gate of life). Anyone 
entering this area was considered to be on ‘holy 
ground’ and however guilty could not be touched by 
the administrators of justice. 

N.B. — Dedirean could also be a lay brother of 
the cill or cell, who tended cattle and carried out 
manual tasks. 

Martin Martin, in his book refers to this temple or 
chapel. The ruins can still be traced under very 
green grass, but the 8 foot by 2 foot erected stone 
which he refers to is not at St Asaph’s but at the 
site of the other chapel which was on the burial hill 
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in Borve, unless, of course, there may have been 
another one at St Asaphs around 1695 when Martin 
was there. It is alleged that a local resident smashed 
the cross of St Asaph and that A. A. Carmichael of 
Carmina Gadelica, took the lower part of this holy 
relic to the Museum of National Antiguities in Edin- 
burgh. 

Cotan na Pàirce — E.D. defiines ‘cotan’ as a small 
fold for a calf, and na pàirce, of the park. The small 
fold of the park. 

Doc na Ban-righ — The first word is dock and na 
ban-righ, of the gueen. The dock of the gueen. alt. 
Queen’s Dock. There used to be a local boat called 
‘The Queen’, docked in a little cove at this part of 
Traigh Bheasdaire. 

Tráigh Bheasdaire — The strand of the cattle house 
or farm. Beasdaire is from O.N., Bolstadhar, where 
cattle are housed. This beautiful white strand or 
sand-beach, stretches from Town area to Sandhill. 
Rubha Port a’ Chait Cham — Rubha is point, port 
is the same as E., a’ chait cham, of the crooked cat. 
This could be taken simply as point of the port of 
the crooked, or one-eyed cat. We have a G. word 
coit, for a small boat. Norse — kati, a small ship. 
This name would then translate to the following. The 
point of the port of the crooked boat. The oldest 
form of this type of boat was usually covered in 
skin or canvas over a light wicker frame. 

Tarabhig — The first element of this word is Tara, 
N., for seaweed and Bhig is from the N., vik, mean- 
ing bay, or creek. Seaweed Bay. 

Loch Beag Port a’ Chambair — Lit., Little loch 
of the port of the cambar. See 147. 

Chlach Mhin — Clach, Stone; Mhin, from min, 
smooth. The Smooth Stone. 

Clach na h-Analach — Analach, gen., of anail, 
breath. The Resting Stone. 

A’ Bhuaile Chloiche — Buaile is dyke or fold; some- 
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times means a circular wall. Cloiche is gen. sing., 
of stone. The stone fold. 

Na Cambair Bheaga. This is a difficult name because 
of the word cambar. According to E.D., Alexander 
Carmichael defines it as a place of burial and this 
may be true, but D.MclI. defines Massa-camber as 
G. mas, bottom, and cambr, a level top over a steep 
slope like a combing card. If this is correct a simple 
translation could be, the little slopes. The E., word 
camber, as derived from other languages, has similar 
meanings. 

There are at least two burial grounds in this area 
and we know that A.C. visited one of them. He may 
have been informed by the locals that camber meant 
a place of burial, 

N.B. — There is a legend that a number of Oliver 
Cromwell’s soldiers had a camp in this area for the 
purpose of keeping a watch on Sir Norman MacLeod 
of Berneray who had proved himself a dangerous 
Royalist. According to some the place-name Cambar 
has derived from the word camp. 

An t-Sùil Uisga — An t-sùil, the eye; uisge, water. 
The eye of water. This may refer to a small bog or 
source of water. Cf., Suil-Chritheach — quagmire. 
Leac Feannag nam Marbh — Leac has various 
meanings including flag, slab, flat stone and tomb- 
stone. Feannag-rig, a ridge of ground for raising 
crops in an area where soil is scarce. The term 
‘lazy-bed’ sometimes applied to this type of cultiva- 
tion is erroneous. Nam marbh, of the dead. One 
translation could be the flag-stone of the rig of the 
dead. Coffins were rested on this stone. 

Tobhta Dhomhnaill Bhàin ’ic Anndaidh — Ruins of 
the home of Donald Bane, son of Sandy. 

Am Bràigh — The Upland. The higher ground to 
the north of Sandhill Cemetery. 

Lag Sheilisdeir — Hollow of yellow-iris. 

Cealla na Gaoithe — Cealla, a cell; na Gaoithe, of 
the wind. Cell of the Wind? 
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Tobhta Mor ni’ Chaluim — Ruins of home of 
Marion, daughter of Malcolm (Morrison). 

Creag Gearraidh a’ Ghobha — Rock of the pasture- 
land of the blacksmith. 

Crédha a’ Ghoba — Crodha or cró has various 
meanings, such as fold, circle, hut, cottage, etc; 
a’ ghoba, of the blacksmith. The fold of the black- 
smith? 

Sgiman “Ile Mhoire — Sgùman, mound or knoll; 
'ille Mhoire, short for Mac Gille Mhoire (Morrison). 
Morrison’s Knoll. 

Geoddha nan Calman — Cove of the Pigeons. 
Cudaigeag — The root of this word seems to be 
cudaig, the G. for young saith or coal-fish. The 
rocks at this spot obviously take their name from 
this type of fish, which are regularly caught here. 
D.Mcl. gives the following def., Cuidigeag is Kodigja: 
Cuddy rift. 

Tobhta nan Gillean Ruaidhe — Nan, gen. pl. Gillean, 
boys; Ruaidhe, redness. Ruined home of the red 
boys (red-headed). This was apparently a family of 
Macleods. 

Gearraidh na Larach — Larach from lair, a mare. 
Pastureland of the mare. 

Creag Sunna Brig — Brig, berg, creag, all mean rock; 
Sunna, Sunnan, means southerly. It appears that the 
G. creag, has been added to the N., Sunna Brig, 
meaning Southerly Rock. 

Glaic an t-Satha — Glaic, from glac, meaning hollow 
or defile. An t-Satha, from sath, to push or thrust. 
Hollow of the thrust. This is where the old hag 
mentioned in No. 135 gouged out the spadeful of 
soil and rock to form the reef and skerry referred to. 
Cf., D.McI., who gives the following derivation — 
Glaic an Tatha; tatha is Ic., tadh, manure or seaweed. 
Glaic is G., Hollow. 

Gearraidh na Creadha — Creadha from criadh, clay. 
Pastureland of the Clay. 

Cnoc nan Caorach — Lit., Knoll of the Sheep. 
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Gead an Aonaich — Gead, a small spot of arable 
land is one meaning. Aonach has various meanings, 
including, plain, hill steep, moor, or green plain near 
the sea. 

Little field of the slope, is a possible translation. 
Geòdha Chaluim Mhoireasdain — Geoddha, a narrow 
creek or cove. The last words are, Calum Morrison, 
a personal name. 

Malcolm Morrison’s Cove. 

An Carragh Liath — Carragh seems to be from the 
same root as carraig, meaning a cliff, pinacle, or 
rock jutting out into the sea, as this particular one 
does. Liath means grey, blue or dark grey. The Grey 
Rock. 

Croic Ruisgearraidh — Croic, place of cast seaweed. 
The Island of Berneray is divided into two townships, 
Borve and Ruisgary. As in Borve, the Ruisgary end 
of the West Sands, terminate at a rocky outcrop on 
the seashore where cast seaweed is trapped. At one 
time this seaweed was very popular as a fertiliser. 
Glaic Sheomhlan — Alt., Glaic Sheomhlain. Glaic 
from Glac, a hollow. Hollow of Seomhlan. Seomhlan 
may be a personal name? 

An Ródh — I am not familiar with this word Ródh, 
unless it is from the E. word Row, meaning line or 
rank. In the Isle of Lewis there is a place-name, Rò: 
a broken shore with a high rock. See D.McI. 

Tobhta Mhurchaidh Bhain — Ruins of Fair Mur- 
doch’s house. 

Cnoc Sonnaraidh — Cnoc, hillock: Sonnaraidh, could 
this be the N. word, sunnari, more southerly — The 
more southerly knol! — alt., it could be from the G. 
words, Sona and Airidh, to give us the full name of 
Knoll of the Happy Shieling. We also have the G. 
word sonn, which has various meanings such as i 
staff, club, cudgel and beam. 

Cnoca Breaca — Speckled Knolls. 

Maol! Bhan Ruisgearraidh — Maol, bare, rounded 
hill; Bàn, fair. The last word is the name of the 
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township Ruisgary. Quite some years ago this dune 
of about 66 feet in height, disappeared during a 
storm. It apparently consisted entirely of sand. 
Bodha Sir William — Bodha is from N., generally 
meaning a rock in the sea, especially one over which 
waves break. 
Sir William’s Rock. A boat called the ‘Sir William 
Wallace’ foundered here in 1892. See No. 86. 
Loch na Maoile Baine — Loch of the fair hillock. 
This low-lying area is usually a loch in winter, but 
in summertime and during dry weather, it generally 
dries away. cf., No. 167. 
Cnoca Biorach — Cnoca, pl., of cnoc; biorach, sharp- 
pointed. 
Sharp-pointed Hillocks. These are situated to the 
south of No. 167. 
Uaigh an Innseanaich — Uaigh, grave; an Innsean- 
aich, of the Indian. Grave of the Indian. 
About 100 years ago, or more, the body of a young 
Indian man was cast ashore on the west sands of the 
island. His black hair was pleated in the style of 
seafaring men. Due to excessive fear of a cholera-type 
fatal disease, rife at the time, his body was laid to 
rest near where it was cast ashore. The grave, marked 
by two stones, can still be seen. Standing at this 
secluded spot, the eternal drone of the surf and the 
cry of the seabirds, only seem to accentuate the 
loneliness of this solitary grave. J.F. 
Bodha Julia — Sea rock of Julia. A boat called 
‘Julia Kleiner’ was lost on this rock during the days 
of sail, and as happens quite frequently, the name 
of the boat has been transferred to the rock on which 
it perished. 

N.B. — The G. for Julia is Silis. 
An Abhainn Mhór — An Abhainn, the river; Mhór, 
asp., form of mór, big. The Big River. 

When William MacNeil (Uilleam a’ Chaolais) 
obtained the let of Borve in 1854, he diverted the 
course of the river to its present direction, and it is 
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now known as Borve River. Part of the old river-bed 
can still be seen at its exit from the N.W. border of 
Little Loch Borve. 
Corran na h-Aibhne Moire — Corran in this case 
means a point of land that juts into the sea to form 
a bight. Na h-Aibhne, of the river; moire, gen. sing. 
fem., of mor, big. 
Point or Bight of the Big River. 
Coileag na h-Aibhne Moire — The local name for a 
sand-dune is coileag. Sand-dune or Knoll of the Big 
River. 

This name applied when the river ran by this knoll 
into the ocean from Little Loch Borve. 
Sgalabraigh a Muigh — The first name is believed to 
be N., a bald rocky ridge; a muigh, means out. 
The Outer Bald Rocky Ridge. 
Traigh Iar — Traigh, strand or beach; iar, west. West 
Strand. This beautiful white beach stretches for 
miles along the west and north side of the island. 
Sometimes referred to as, an Tràghad Eilidh. There 
is a G word eilidh, meaning fallow ground, and there 
is fallow ground the whole length of this strand. 
Na Loin — The ponds. This low-lying area of 
undulating ground is water-logged in winter. 
Clacha Gorma — Clachan Gorm — The Black 
Rocks. There is an expression, ‘Irt nan caorach 
ghorma’, St Kilda of the black sheep. 
Sgalabraig — See No. 175. 
An Taigh fo Thalamh — The House underground. 
Located on a dry sandy sloop a short distance west- 
wards from No. 179. 
Clach an Lin — Stone of the flax. It is said that in 
former times, flax was grown here for making linen. 
An t-Uireadh — Uir, soil or earth. This place takes 
its name from the soil-spreading operation, carried 
out periodically by the Borve crofters when they 
cleared out from the cattle-fold, its accumulation of 
earth and manure. This cattle-fold no longer exists. 
An Draft — This is a cart track, very popular when 
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crofters relied on seaweed as fertiliser. The name is 
possibly from the source, draught horse, or a planned 
route. This track was also used for various other 
activities. 

184. Leac an Righ — Lit., Flag-stone of the King; if we 
have the place-name correct. Cf., No. 47. Alt., 
spelling gives us, ‘leac an ruighe’, ruighe, outstretched 
part or base of a mountain, a reach, sheiling ground. 
The name would then be, flag or flat stone of the 
reach or base, 

185. Clach an Oganaich — Oganaich, young man. Rock 
of the young man. 

186. Leum an Eich Ghlais — Leum, jump; an eich ghlais, 
of the grey horse. Leap of the Grey Horse. 

187. Glup a’ Ghille Ruaidh — Glup, local word for small 
well, pond or puddle; a’ ghille ruaidh, gen., of the 
red boy. Puddle of the Red-haired Boy? 

188. Lón an Doinneach — There is a word Doineach, 
meaning sorrowful; also doinne, comp., of donn, 
meaning brown. A simple trans., is ‘The Brown 
Coloured Marsh’. 

189. Clach Mhór Bheasdaire — Basdarra is from O.N., 
bolstadhar, where cattle are housed. Another O.N., 
form of the word is bolstaor, viz., dwelling-place; 
homestead, The area in this vicinity is known as 
Beasdaire. 


190. Phairc Chaol — (the) Narrow Park. 


191. Lon Dearg — Lon, shallow pond or wet area; dearg, 
red. Red Pond. 


192. Gearraidh Mhurchaidh — Murdoch’s Pastureland. 


193. Tobhtaichean Bhrista — The first word is pl., of 
tobhta, ruins (of former dwellings and outhouses). 
Bhrusta, of Brusta, from N., brow and sta, steading. 
Ruins of the steading on the ridge. 

194. Tarra Locha — alt. Tarr an Locha. Tarr has 
various meanings, such as tail, breast, extremity, etc., 
and one definition could be: The tail of the loch. 

195. Creagan Alasdair Bhàin — Creagan, dim., of creag, 
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a rock, and, personal name, Alasdair Ban — Fair 
Alasdair’s little rocky place. 

Tobar Alasdair Bhain — Fair Alasdair’s well. 
Bearradh Mòr a’ Mhinisteir — Bearradh, the brow 
of a hill, or a rocky outcrop above the surface of the 
ground; mor, big. The last part is gen. of minister, 
Big Rocky outcrop of the Minister. 

Druim Criadhaidh — Druim, ridge; Criadhaidh, of 
Clay. Clay Ridge. 

Cnoc an Fhaire — Cnoc, knoll; an fhaire, the watch. 
Knoll of the Watch (lookout post). 

Lag na Muice — Leg, hollow; na muic, of the pig. 
Lit., Hollow of the pig. Alt., a mucky hollow. 
Clach nan Coinnlean — Clach, stone; nan coinnlean, 
of the candles. Stone of the candles. This stone is 
located about fifty yards S.W. of Ben Leva House, 
Ruisgarry. The name suggests the stone may have 
had some religious significance. 

Beinn an t-Sléibhe — Beinn is hill or mountain; an 
t-Sleibhe, gen. of the moor. Hill of the Moor. 

In view of the N. influence on Berneray place-names, 
it is doubtful if this is what the name really means. 
Sliabh can also be the G. for a mountain. D.McI. has 
the following — Beinn Shléidhe (sounds hle) is 
sledge hill. 

This is the highest hill on the island and is usually 
referred to as a Bheinn Shléibhe. 

Cnoc Gunna — Cnoc, Knoll; Gunna, from E., gun. 
Knoll of the Gun. There was a Dùn at this place and 
the actual name may be Cnoc Dhùin. (Cnoc an Dùin). 
Bràigh na Buaile Móire — Bràigh, upper part; na 
buaile móire, of the big fold. Highest part of the 
big cattlefold. 

MacLeod of Berneray had a cattlefold here. 
Bearradh na Pàirce — Bearradh, rocky outcrop; na 
pàirce, of the park. Rocky Outcrop of the park. The 
park is a low-lying stretch of land, between Cnoc 
Gunna and the old Established Church Manse, 
Mealladhach — This is the name given to machair- 
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land, to the N.W. of Borve, which stretches to the 
sand dunes bordering the West Sands. Cf., Mealbhan, 
Stretch of sand dunes with sea-bent growing on them. 
Meallach, abounding in lumps, heaps or clusters. 
N.B. — Any of these definitions could suit this 
particular terrain. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Aibhnichean 

Abhainn Bhuirigh; Abhainn Cheap. (an); Abhainn an 
Locha Mhóir; Abhainn a’ Chambair; Abhainn Mhòr. (an). 
Báigh 

Bagh Caol; Bagh Leathann; Bagh Glas; Bagh a’ Bhiocair; 
Bagh Uilleim. 

Beanntan 


Beinn Bhuirigh; Beinn a’ Chlaidh; Bheinn Shléibhe; Bheinn 
Ghainmheach. 


Buailtean 

Buaile nam Feadag; Buaile Gearraidh Amhrainn; Bhuaile 
Chruaidh; Buaile Thasgaill; Buail’ a’ Chail (in Ardmurie) 
Aird Maol-Ruibhe; Buaile nan Gamha (on the southern 
slopes of Beinn a’ Chlaidh. 


N.B. — When R. Campbell of Harris had the lease of Borve 
Farm, he had as his herdboy, Alexander Mac- 
Askill of Pol-an-oir( Ailig Neill Shaighdear). “Buail” 
a’ Chail “was reserved for the calves, while “Buaile 
nan Gamhna” was kept for the stirks., 


Cuirn 
Carnan an Eararaidh; Carnan Shéabaidh; Carnan Bheinn a’ 
chlaidh; Carnan Aird Maol Ruibhe. 


Carraighean 
A’ Charraig; Carraig an t-Shealgair. 
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Clachan 
Clach an t-Saoir Bhain; Clach na Gréine; Chlach Mhor; 
Chlachan Phadruig; Chlach Mhor Rhubha Chaise. (Original 
name — Clach mhór a’ Mhinisteir); Clach an Tobair. 


Cnuic 

Cnoc Torraloth; Cnoc a’ Chlaidh; Cnoc Mor; Cnoc an t- 
Samhchair; Cnoc an Tionail; Cnoc nan Airidhean; Cnoc na 
Buaile; Cnoc na h-Oinsich; Cnoc Beag; Cnoc Rainich. 


Corrain 
Corran. (an); Corran na h-Aibhne Moire; Corran Sgeir na 
Caillich; Corran na Faoilinn. (Faoilinn — shingle beach). 


Alt., Corran Ruisgearraidh. 


Creagain 

Creag an Fhithich; Creag Mhòr na Pàirce; Creag an t- 
Saighdear; Creagan Geal. (an) 400 yards or so south-west 
from croft house of Mrs C. Macleod (Treall-gearraidh). 


Gearraidh 

Gearraidh nan Sgadan? (northwards from boundary wall of 
Church of Scotland): Gearraidh Iain Bhig; Gearraidh na 
Tuatha. 


Geòdhachan 
Geòdh’ an Draongain (Traongain); Geódh” an Aonaich, 


Glinn | 
Gleann na Banachaig; Gleann Buidhe (this is Borve Glen); 
Gleann Chnoc Gunna. 


Lagan 
Lag nam Beartan; Lag na Croice; Lag an Uiridh; Lag na 
Lara; Lag a Ghurra. 


Laimhrigean 

Laighrig nam Muir-sgein; Laimhrig na Lúdaig; Laimhrig 
Mhic Cruimein; Laimhrig Thormoid Dhuinn; Laimhrig 
Mhurchaidh ’ic Cumhais (MacThumhais or MacCuish); 
Laimhrig Chalum Iain Oig; Laimhrig Mhór; Laimhrig 
Ruadh; Laimhrig a’ Ghrain; An Laimhrig. 
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Leachan 
Rubha Bhoisinnis. 


Loin 
Lon na Pairce; Lon Bharradh na Luinge; Lon a Rubha 
Leathainn; Lon Mhic Anndaidh. 


Lochan 
Loch Bhrusda; Loch Beag Bhuirigh; Loch nan Easgann; 
Loch nan Léabag; Loch Neagair; Loch Mbheirigearraidh 
(lochan); Loch a’ Bhàigh; Loch Nigheadaireachd; Loch nan 
Géadh. 


Puirt 

Port a’ Chambair; Port Mhic “ll Amhrainn; Port an Truisg; 
Port Dhomhnaill ’ic a’ Bhiocair; Port Cúl Mhic Shomhairle; 
Port Ailig; Port na Ludaig; Port nan Cam Phortan; Port na 
Caillich; Port nam Marbh; Port na Geola. 


Rubha 

Rubha Mor; Rubha Aird Mo-Ruibhe;* Rubha Leathann; 
Rubha na Geodha Duibhe; Rubha Nighean Dhomhnuill; 
Rubha an Fhuarain; Rubha Buidhe; Rubha an Aoil; Rubha 
Beag; Rubha Mhanais; Rubha Port a’ Chait Cham; Rubha 
na Saile (Sail — beam, joist or log). 


*It is widely believed that this point is named after Malruba, the 
nobleman priest from Ireland, who founded the monastry of 
Applecross in 673, The local pronunciation tends to show that the 
name does not simply mean ‘maol’ and ‘Rubha’. It is feasible that 
Christian emissaries landed here and consecrated the pagan temple, 
situated on the hill above this point. See No. 46, The expression, 
“Mo Ruibh, Mo Ruibh”, was used colloquially in Borve by the 
older generation. 


Tobraichean 

Tobar Rhubha Bhoisinnis; Tobar na Croice, Borve; Tobar 
na Leth-Pheighinn; Tobar Rubha an Fhuarain — on the 
slopes, west of the new cemetery; Tobar Shiabaigh — on 
the shoreline, south of the new cemetery; Tobar Chraiginnis 
(pronounced Kraka Nis), N., for Crow Point; Tobar Uilleam 
"ic Alasdair (MacMillan), On hillside above former dwell- 
ing; Tobar Dhomhnaill Thormaid Shaighdear. Ferry; Tobar 
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Magaidh (Margaret). Ferry; Tobar Eachuinn (Mackinnon), 
Ferry; Tobar a’ Ghearraidh (Gearraidh a’ Phuirt). Ferry; 
Tobar a’ Ghlup (Glup Choinnich Shiobla) Ferry; Tobar 
Loth na Cailce. At the head of the marsh, Borve; Tobar a’ 
Bhearraidh. On grounds of J. A. MacKillop, Aird Maol 
Ruibhe; Tobar Bhéin. On croft of A. A. Paterson, Borve; 
Tobar Pholl an Oir. On hillside above Mary Anna’s bay; 
Tobar Iarainn (an) Alt., Tobar Neill Shaighdear. Above 
Pol-an-dir bay; Tobar Gearraidh Choinnich, No. 7 Croft, 
above dwelling house; Tobar Leoba na Glaice, No. 7 Croft, 
above dwelling house; Tobar an Loin, No. 7 Croft, below 
dwelling house; Tobar Buaile Phuill. In right-of-way 
(udrathad) bet. crofts of Macaskill and MacLeod, Borve; 
Tobar Dhomhnaill Mhurchaidh. At roadside below ruins of 
former dwelling, Borve; Tobar Dhomhnaill Chaluim Mhoir- 
easdain, Borve. 

Tobar Alasdair Ruaidh (Mackinnon). Below dwelling 
house; Tobar Cul a’ Bheithir—Beithir, wild beast, meteorite 
or lightning. Now known as Tobar Thormoid Lachlainn. 
Burnside Cottage; Tobar Thormoid Aonghais Bhain (Mac- 
Cuish), Borve; Tobar Sheumais Thormoid (MacCuish), 
Borve; Tobar Ruairidh Oig (Ferguson). On hillside above 
croft boundary, Borve; Tobar Alasdair mac Iain ’ic Alasdair 
(Paterson), Borve; Tobar Aonghais Dhomhnaill (Mac- 
Killop). Below dwelling, Borve; Tobar Ruairidh Lachlainn 
(Munro). Below dwelling; Tobar Ruairidh Chaluim (Mac- 
Leod); Tobar Alasdair Bhig (MacLean); Tobar Ruairidh 
Alasdair (MacLean); Tobar Sheonaidh Aonghais ’ic Coin- 
nich (MacAskill). Carn nan Rodan; Tobar Choinnich 
Aonghais “ic Coinnich (MacAskill). Carn nan Rodan; Tobar 
Sheonaidh Choinnich (MacAskill). Below road. Carn nan 
Rodan; Tobar Rhubha Mhanais (Magnus). On hill slope, 
above Carn nan Rodan; Tobar Dhomhnaill Bhruista (Mac- 
Lean) Backhill, above road; Tobar Dhomhnaill Fhionnlaigh 
(Campbell). Above dwelling and road; Tobar Iain ’ic Fhionn- 
laigh. Alt., Tobar a’ Mhansa (built by Bain, Contractor); 
Tobar Iain Ghobha. Adjacent to road, below Free Church 
Manse; Tobar na Criche?; Tobar Seonag (former post- 
mistress), The well is located above the old post office, 
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Ruisgarry; Tobar Morag Iain Ghobha (MacAskill). Above 
road near Geddha Dhubh. Ruisgarry. 

Tobar na Cabaig in Brusda, Tobar a’ Chidhe. On 
Croft No. 12, Ruisgarry; Tobar an Leothaid. On Croft No. 
12, Ruigarry; Tobar na Lice Duibhe. On Croft No. 12, 
Ruisgarry; Tobar Gearraidh a’ Bhaigh. On Croft No. 12, 
Ruisgarry; Tobar Mor nigh’ Neill. Beside Brusta Road, 400/ 
500 yards north from Quay; Tobar Lon na Bathcha (Byre). 
Alt., Loth na Cailce. Rear of No. 13 Croft, Sunhill), Also 
known as tobar nam Fiolain — water beetles; Tobar 
Dhomhnaill Iain Mhoireasdain. Below Cuairidh Dhubh; 
Tobar nam Feannag. Beside the road, east of Cnoc Torra- 
loth; Tobar nam Imideal (Imbhuideal);: Tobar Ailein. Near 
the school road, south-west of Cnoc Torraloth; Tobar Mér 
Mhicleoid. MacLeod of Berneray’s well. Town area; Tobar 
a’ Chambair. Below old grave yard, Sandhill; Tobar Iain 
Bhig (Jain beag Mhurchaidh). In shoreline, near Port a’ 
Chambair; Tobar na Pairc Chaol; Tobar Niocair, Nichol. 
Below the rocky ridge, at the old Established Church; Tobar 
Chnoc Gunna (T. Jain Dhomhnaill) MacLeod; Tobar Alas- 
dair Thormaid (Paterson)? Tobar Alasdair ’ic Gilleasbuig 
(Munro). Three hundred yards south-east of dwelling 
formerly occupied by Marion Munro; Tobar na Beinne 
Sléibhe. One hundred yards north-east of Ben Leva House; 
Tobar Sheonaidh Bhriista (MacLean), Believed to be the 
same as Tobar Iain Chalum?; Tobar nan Caimbeulach. 
Located beside the track, half-way between Brusta road and 
Ben Leva House; Tobar nan Caimbeulach. Located at side 
of Brusta road, near the house of Angus MacLeod. (There 
seems to be two wells bearing the same name); Tobar nan 
Cubairean. Well of the coopers. Donald John MacLeod was 
the last of these coopers to use this well. Tobar Ailein Neill 
(MacLeod). Known as Tobar Threall-Gearraidh; Tobar 
Chaluim Dhomhnaill Bhain (MacLeod), Treall-Gearraidh. 
Note — Quite a number of wells in Berneray were built-up with 

stone and cement by a contractor called Bain who was 
building houses in the island at the time, hence the name — 
Tobar Bhéin or Bain’s Well. Tobar na Cabaig is near the 


croft house of Angus Macleod, Brusda, on the east side of 
the roadway behind a large boulder, 
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Measgadh 
Bruthach an Eich; Bràighe. (am); Bruchd, from the name 
Bruchd — red seaweed cast in heaps; Bruthach Mor; 


Cladach an t-Slocain. Slocan — Sloke (seaweed); Coileagan. 
(na); A’ Charraigh; A’ Bhuinnealaich; Bothan Beag. (am); 
Bearradh a’ Mhinisteir. East side of Lochan Mheirg- 
Gearraidh; A’ Chibaid. About 300 yards north of old post 
office; An Laimhrig; An Lidag; An Léig; Leac nan Ainm. 
On shore-line, east of D/house of J. A. MacKillop, Ard- 
murie. (Local youths used to carve their names in this soft 
rock); Port Iain Bhig; Ceidhe Iain Bhig; Sruthan Mor nigh’ 
Neill, No. 12 Croft, Ruisgarry. Mor — Morag; Gearraidh 
Choinnich. No. 7 Croft, Borve; Clachan Mora, Aird Maol- 
Ruibhe; Clacha Mora. Ruisgarry; Achadh nan Claigionn. 
Field of the skulls. (tradition unknown). See No, 11 in main 
text; Ceidhe Uilleim; Sruthan Uilleim; Ceidhe Dhomhnaill 
Bhig. (MacLeod). Sruthan a’ Phuirt. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


I intended to reproduce a sketch of the island, but found this to be 
impracticable, due to the density of names in relation to the space 
available to me. This I find regrettable, but I would venture to suggest 
that a practical solution could be a large-scale map — perhaps in 
the new Community Centre — which could contain all these names 
and any others missing from this paper. This, of course, would have 
to be done while there are still people on the island who know these 
locations and who could pinpoint them with accuracy on a map. 

D. McK. 








RESEARCHING GAELIC NICKNAMES 


Mr MIKAEL MADEG, BRITTANY 


6th May 1983 


I am a young Breton teacher and writer in our national 
language which, as everybody knows, is a cousin language 
of Gaelic, 

I more or less specialised as well in the collecting and 
researching about nicknames. And my study so far includes 
Scottish Gaelic ones alongside Breton and Welsh nicknames. 
All three languages I know myself more or less fluently (as 
any reader of Gairm can see for himself, or herself, in the 
case of Gaelic). 

This research is twofold. From an academic point of 
view it is aimed at a university doctorate. From a writer’s, 
I write books about these nicknames. To give an example, 
my first book about them contained some 800 of them from 
my own area of Brittany (a district the size of Lewis and 
Harris, only far more thickly populated), and these the 
very pick of three times as many. 

I study nicknames from two points of view — first the 
linguistic, and second the sociological (or anthropological, 
or ethnological, which ever you prefer). Which boils down 
to knowing why the name was given an individual in the 
first place. 

At the time of writing, I have collected and filed up to 
25,000 individual nicknames from a variety of countries and 
in a variety of languages, some from random reading, but 
most from fairly systematic field research. 


These include some 3,000 in Scottish Gaelic, of which I 
have already selected about 800 or so, that make a fair 
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starting point for a book about them. I hope to collect 
more because my collection is very unbalanced between the 
various Gaelic speaking areas. I myself collected mostly in 
the Outer Hebrides, Skye, as well as Lochalsh and Kintail. 
Apart from these places there wasn’t anything systematic 
at all. Thus I have quite a few from about Inverness, from 
Gairloch itself. But next to nothing from huge areas of 
the Mainland and from the Islands I couldn’t afford going 
to. This is apart from a few I got from my very limited 
readings. And I have a handful from Canada as well (mostly 
Cape Breton). 

Now the reason I am writing this paper is this — I have 
collected hosts of nicknames about which I know next to 
nothing, or about which I miss an important piece of 
information. This, then, is just going to be a catalogue of 
interrogations. But I am aware as well that just skipping 
over it can show you as well how rich the field is. Because 
for one name I’m not sure of here, there are two or three 
the circumstances of which I know tolerably well. 

I put all these mysterious nicknames under a few 
headings. First geographical and then quite a few from 
Highland history I mostly found in back issues of the 
Transactions. Lastly a few more queries. 

Whenever a nickname is in italics this means that I am 
not sure as to its very meaning, in the case of the actual 
nicknames. 

About all the nicknames included then, my most important 
question is —- do you know, would you possibly have heard 
(or read) why were the persons named thus. that is with a 
fair certainty? 

Any person who would be able to help with whatever 
information, or who could help with nicknames from 
districts I couldn’t go to, is most welcome to write to — 


Mikael Madeg 
Kéredol 
F-29220 St Tonan 
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GEOGRAPHICAL HEADING 
LEWIS 
Location Unknown — Dòmhnall beag an t-siùcair. An ruta. 
Ailleag. 


Uig — Iain aois. A'bhògach. Calum a'chogaidh. An gèadh. 
Moraer. Sgalag. Calum nan sprot. 


Ness — An adharc. Am badaidh. A’bhéigeileid. Màiri Anna 
na beuraich. Biorach. Anna bhochd. Am bonnach. Bose. 
Catriona a’ bhostaidh. Bradan. A’bhundag. Magaidh a’ 
chabar. Dómhnall a’chailliche, An calman. Aonghas a’ 
chaoich. An caraigean, Seonaidh na casag. An cearcan. 
A’cheadag. A’chiora, Anna na ciotag. An dealbh. Mairi 
doisean. An edlach. Aonghas Uilleam easain. Iain fiosaiche. 
Gagan. An gearran. A’gheinn. An gibearnach. Dollag 
ghirean. An glasan. An glaston. Aonghas ghliocas. Leabag. 
Lochan. Am meurlan. Am mogan. Dómhnall ban a’ 
mholian, Tormod na mùig. Peallag. Pigean Bob. Tormod 
a’phionsa, Pologan. Dómhnall searrach. Dómhnall na 
sgleò. An sparaig. Speansag. Stufan. Stugan, Sughan. An 
tarag. Tarelag. Tarelaidh. Dómhnall an tobain. Bellag na 
topaig. Iain uallaich. 


Back — Calum an adhair. Niall am barranta. Am biolach. 
Bochan, An caomh. An caragan. An crann. Iain an craod- 
hail. A’ chruinneag, An cuilean. An Gaidheal. An gibear- 
nach. Gileab. Lasgainn. Lurachan. Mac uisge. Maois. 
A’mhillean. Nollaig. Plangach. A’phocaid. Roisean. Iain 
sola, Uilleam Tell. 


Lochs — Aighean. Aonghas bodachan. Am _ breamanach. 
Am friogais. Calum a’ ghàrraidh. An géimhleag. Coinneach 
an iarunn. Rob a laoigh. Seonaidh lidgan. Murchadh nan 
miugachan, Selian. Tégan. Tolas. Troich. 


Bernera — Adhamh. A bhróg. Broigean. A’bhriid. Am 
brùsgach. A’ chaora. Dómhnall a’chlapair, Cedrag. An 
coileach, An currach. Dulaman. Fideach, Fodagaich. An 
Gàidheal. Geamh. Seonaidh giomach. Iomhar. Mdinean. 
Malachaidh. Dòmhnall na mointeich. Morghan. Sgiùn- 
achan. Suàgan. Stràdallach, Torcull, 
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Barvas — An ball. Muinntir a’bheadhaich. Mac a’bhloc. 
Dómhnall a’bhrot. Dómhnall buchan. Calman. Mairi nan 
caorach. Dómhnall ceart. Fiollagan. Iain an fhraoich. 
Muinntir a'chladaich. Murchadh cordaidhean, Curran. 
Dadach. Ruaraidh dileas. An geàrr. Iain geur. Sandaidh 
a’ gheurabain. Long na suisd. Maois. Nogalan. Orag, Am 
puingeis. An ràcair. An radan. Aonghas a’ riaghain. 
Roigean. Sglithean, Anna sùileag. Suichean. Tormod 
Stafan. Spochan. An t-sùist. Murchadh tarag. An tarbh. 
Dómhnall an todalan. Toileas. Tròcair. Trosg. Uilleam an 
tucsain. 


Stornoway — Adag. Bannag. Bragan. Briogaisean. Cabar 
féidh. Cuiteag. Faoileag. Fraoch. Calum a” ghainean. An 
lùb dhubh. Marag. Orag. Partan. Sgleotag. Steallag. Tolas. 


Point — An amhaich. Borb. An calman. Clobhan. Am 
fideal. An gog. Lùban. Mac an toll. A’mhaothag. Moroch. 
Ogan. Osgair. Partan. Piutharag. An rìgh. Salann. Seach- 
ran. Sgiamhan. Sgurdan. Strileachan. Stuill. Sùag. 


Carloway — Am braiseach. Am féileadh. An gèadh. Am 
prionnsa. Aonghas ruiseanaich. An sheacaid. Ian tierna. 


Callinish — Brochan. Fiollagan. Hilligan. Sùghan. 

Park — Isean féidh. Isean geoidh. Isean rabaid. Fád. An 
cat. Tunnag. 

HARRIS 


Alaig na h-àtha. Iain na buaile. Dómhnall a’chochaill. 
A’chuthag. An déiseag. A’ghucag. Aonghas iaruinn. Am 
pagha, An t-umh. 


SCALPAY — An Dunara. An gaisgeach. Aonghas Mac 
Aoidh. 


BARRA — Dòmhnal! a’mhoragain. Dòmhnall a’mhulan. An 
ron, Sgait. Sgarbh. 


SOUTH UIST — Biorgain. Iain bàn nan con. Dolachan. 
Dòmhnall Iain a’phrasaich Pàdruig am feadan. Fitheach. 
Fraochan, Giad. Norag. Am pàpa. Màiri an t-sruth. 
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NORTH UIST — Na cabar. Feannag. Alasdair Fraochan. 
Geadh. Domhnall Sgìth. Uiseag. 


BENBECULA — Ruaraidh ruadh nan rón. 


SKYE 
Location Unknown — Iain balbhan. 
Trotternish — Uilleam na carraig. An creamaisgean. An 


cuilean. An fhaoileag. 
Portree High School — Easgann. Faochag. Puthag. 
Diurinish — An cat. Am buidheagan. 
Bracadale — An leabag. 
Sleat — Bàna. Maighdean. Sgrogag. Snàgan. Spuacag. 


Raasay — Bealag an achaidh. A’chraobh eosag, An eireag. 
An guilbneach. Am padidhead. 


GAIRLOCH — Balach ban nam bollachan. Dómhnall 
greannach. Sgogan, Stioragan. Sùlaibhan. Ruairidh an 
tòrra. 


LOCH CARRON — Fionnladh a’bhrochan. An òigheag. 
Parraid. An trùcatr, 


LOCH KISHORN — Brogach. Dandag. Niulag, 
LOCH ALSH — Cailleach a’pheileir. Ruairidh an iomaire, 
KINTAIL — Marianna a’bhacan, Dileabach. 
APPLECROSS — Am balach grannda, Am bodlachan. 
TIREE — Righ na modinteich. 

ERISKAY — Sglugan. 

BADENOCH — Alasdair cainnt. 

BALLACHULISH — An gigean. 

GLENMORISTON — Iain mór ruidh nan stop. 
MORAR — Mairi mhór a’gheata. 

MOYDART — Marsailaidh nan aoirean, 
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STRATHERRICK — Donnachadh plocair, 
GLENELG — Saoidhean. 
STRATHGLASS — Iain mór na garbhaig. 


HISTORICAL 


All these have been collected from written sources which 
remained very sketchy. As I don’t live in or near Scotland, 
I have no opportunity whatever to consult books of Scottish 
interests. 

Alasdair nan geur lann Sgaiteach (Lewis. A lieutenant of 

Montrose). 

Cochul glas (John McDonald of Grimesta bay, Lewis, 

c. 16007) 

Ruairidh nan corn (Sir R. McLeod of Harris and Dunvegan. 

d. 1626). 

Fionnghal a’mhdir (Harris, celebrated for second sight). 

Murchadh dothadh (Diurinish, Skye, c. 1400). 

Ruairidh an tartair (McNeill of McNeill, Barra, c. 1600). 

Murchadh riabhach na cuirce (Gairloch, c. 1500). 

Sliochd an taighe (Keppoch). 

Alasdair na coille (4th Clanranald of Glengarry, b. 1460). 

Gilleasbuig an ton bhealaidh (c. Glenmoriston, c. 1700). 

Stianach bhuidhe nan cearc (Glenmoriston, *45, an old 
woman then). 

Seumas an tuim (Glenmoriston, c. 1630). 

Padruig dubh a’ chrasgaidh (one of the “Seven men of 

Glenmoriston”, ’45). 

Calum dubh nam protaigean (Badenoch? a poet, c. 1800). 
Murchadh na drochaid (5th McKenzie of Kintail, d. 1416). 
Coinneach mór nan cuach (Coul. A McKenzie, d. c. 1680). 


Seumas na brataich (Sir James McDonald of Oronsay) 
+whenabout? 
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Dómhnall nan ord (D. Stewart, Invernalyle). 
Boghan mór (from Strathglass, to Antigonish, c. 1800). 


Eobhan na biodaig (had an “anti-ghost” one) -+ whenabout, 
+ location? 


Colla nan capull (grandfather of Colkitto) +location? 
Caiseart gharbh (a witch, c. 1600) +location? 

Somhairle buidhe (c. 1560) +location? 

Lachlann bronnach (father of first McLean) +location? 
Iain cathanach (a McDonald, c. 1500) +location? 


Ailean beag Thom a’charraich (led Camerons at that battle, 
but location?) 


Dómhnall na cuirce (a chief of Camerons, d. 1687) 
+ location? 


Coileach (the Bishop of Moray, c. 1390). 
An ciaran mabach (Gilleasbuig McDonald) +location? 
Dughall ciar (founder of a branch of McGregors) +location? 


Dùghall a’cheotha (led a party of McGregors in 1589) 
+ location? 


Gualla chrosda (a famous seer) + location? 

Raonaild a’chreagain (a witch) +location? 

Iain dubh biorach dubh (a noted cattle lifter) +location? 
Dómhnall na fhéileadh. 

Iain dubh a’ghiuthais (an ancestor of the McKenzies of Ord). 
Dughall na sgairde (a Campbell, c. 1620). 

Lachlann na socaich (c. 1800). 

Uilleam ruighe’n uighe (W. Kennedy, Newtonmore). 


Para ruadh na seichdanan (a McGregor of Glenlyon, 
c. 15007) 


PLUS a few other questions from history too — 


An “‘t-srathair” (a 14th century witch in Mull). The name 
is translated the “pack-saddle”, which is annotated ‘“‘veringly 
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so”. Now, what is that supposed to mean? I don’t under- 
stand the metaphor, if it is one. 

Eachann odhar (9th chief of McLeans. Mull, c. 1500) 
“sometimes called” “Eachann ni num-bristion’’. What does 
this mean, and, of course, why? 

Lastly two nicknames I only found in English translation, 
which isn’t much use — Alan of the red jacket (+why? 
location?). Black Duncan of the Cowl (Sir D. Campbell of 
Glenorchy and Breadalbane). 


NO HEADING 


These are a few nicknames I found in readings and about 
which no information was given as to location, time or 
reason why they were given — 


Raibeart an áigh (Captain McGillivray, in Watson’s “Bar- 
dachd Gàidhlig”). 

lain mór na cath ruadh. Conan Corr. Am Boc glas. An 
t-ogha. 

Alasdair chruaigein (Gairm 16, p 359). Iain slaodach (Gairm 
17, p 51). 

Dómhnall beag nan or (translated as “of the supplications””). 


CANADA 


In the book “Sgeulachdan a Albainn Nuaidh”, there is 
(p 138 and after) a story which seems to be from reality, 
in which appear the following names — Dómhnall clibis- 
teach. Ruairidh biorach. Catriona ghleusda. Murchadh na 
giomalaid. Mairi nan tunnag. Seonaid Mhór nam bioran. 
Calum crosda. Niall a’ghliogain. 

The place is given as “Gleann an t-sionnaich”. Did such 
a place exist? Did these people really live, and why, in that 
case, were they thus named? 
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A FEW MORE QUERIES 


From Uig (Skye), I have the nickname “a” ghruaigean’’, 
described as a person who was fond of that species of 
sea-weed. Now which precise sort is that (neo-latin 
reference). 

From Lewis, I have one “Am Faolach’’, It was translated 
to me as a “dark bird of prey”, and I do not seem to find it 
in dictionaries. Anyone know which one it is? 

Lastly I have a person whose nickname makes reference 
to the “Rocking Stone of Inverness”. What is that stone, 
and where exactly is it? | 











THE BISHOP OF SKYE 


The Life and Work of Rev. Roderick MacLeod (1794-1868) 
Minister of Bracadale and Snizort 


| 
Rev. Dr RODERICK MACLEOD | 
21st October 1983 


“The Bishop of Skye”? may seem at first glance to be an 
incongruously Episcopalian title for a paper on such a 
convinced Presbyterian as Roderick MacLeod of Bracadale 
and Snizort. However, I may cite more than one witness in 
defence of this name for one of the most outstanding 
Gaelic-speaking ministers of the nineteenth century. In 
1863, when Thomas Guthrie, the retiring Moderator of the 
Free Church General Assembly, nominated Maighstir 
Ruairidh as his successor, he stated: “Macaulay sang — 
how Horatius single-handed held the bridge of Rome! 
Roderick MacLeod single-handed at the Disruption, 
held Skye for years — sole minister and Bishop of the 
island, preserving for the Free Church her thousands of 
noble and pious people by his undaunted bravery, energy 
and inward zeal.’’!' Alexander Beith refers to the island of 
Skye shortly after the Disruption as MacLeod’s “‘diocese’’.” 
The third witness for the defence of this unusual title is 
none other than Rev. Roderick MacLeod himself. In 1865 
he was present at a dinner in London, clothed in his 
Moderatorial garb. He was approached by one of the other 
guests, who enquired, “Have I the pleasure of seeing the 
Bishop of Cape Town before me?” “Oh no, sir,” was the 
minister’s quick response, “I am the Bishop of the Isle of 
Skye.” — a reply which shows that the rather stern-looking 
Maighstir Ruairidh was not devoid of humour. 
An elegy composed at the time of Roderick MacLeod’s 

death points to his famous ancestry — 

A thaobh do cheud-bhreith bha thu ard, 

'S tu cairdeach thaobh na feola 

Do dhaoine cumhachdach na tir’ 

D’am buineadh inbhe ’s mérachd.* 
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His grandfather, Malcolm X of Raasay, had supported 
Prince Charles during the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745-46.” 
The branch of the MacLeods to which Maighstir Ruairidh 
belonged were descended from Gobha Shuardail, and if the 
ministerial members of the family are taken together, their 
total service to the Church would amount to a remarkable 
record of over six hundred years. Alexander Beith, who 
ministered at Glenelg when MacLeod was at Bracadale, 
wrote of him in these terms: “Our friend inherited the 
natural talent — the genius — of the family, and, though 
he walked through life in a sphere more sequestered than 
that in which his more distinguished relatives moved, to 
those who knew him well he was in no respect inferior to 
either in intellectual endowments.’”’ 

Roderick MacLeod was born in Snizort in 1794, where 
his father was minister of the parish. Rev. Malcolm Mac- 
Leod had five sons and five daughters. Apart from Roderick, 
the sons were Malcolm, John, David and Charles. Malcolm 
entered the service of the Army, and died at an early age in 
the West Indies. John was also in the Army, and later 
became a Police Magistrate in Ireland, where he was 
assassinated in 1845. Donald joined the Navy and was lost 
at sea, while Charles trained for the medical profession and 
was employed by the East India Company until he suffered 
sunstroke and retired to Snizort. Two of the daughters 
died young. Another married a Frenchman and taught in 
Russia, where she still resided at the time of Maighstir 
Ruairidh’s death. Isabella married Rev. John Finlayson, 
minister of the Parliamentary Church at Cross, Lewis, and 
later Free Church minister of Bracadale, who died as the 
result of an accident shortly after the Disruption. Roderick’s 
other sister, Jessie, was the wife of Donald Murchison of 
Bernisdale, and emigrated to Prince Edward Island about 
1838.2 From such a background the subject of this paper 
might have been expected to enter the services or follow 
the medical profession, but instead he was destined to 
become a loyal soldier in the army of the King of Kings 
and a preacher who brought spiritual healing to human 
souls, 
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Maighstir Ruairidh’s father is regarded as one of the 
early Evangelicals within the Presbytery of Skye. MacIntosh 
MacKay, minister of Tarbert, Harris, and friend during his 
younger years of Sir Walter Scott, commented: “A man 
more respectable and respected than the Rev. Malcolm 
MacLeod of Snizort never lived in Skye.’’? At the time of 
his death a tribute was published in the Evangelical 
magazine, the Edinburgh Christian Instructor. The obituary 
mentions his “high moral worth”, “unaffected piety’? and 
“faithfulness and diligence in his ministerial calling”. He is 
praised for providing teachers in his parish, who also acted 
as catechists. “In general he manifested a firm attachment 
to that party in our church denominated evangelical, but 
never affected violence to his conscience in support of any 
sect or party-”’9? The youthful Roderick does not appear to 
have entertained a high opinion of his father’s preaching. 
According to tradition, he retorted after one of Maighstir 
Calum’s services during a college vacation: “Thug thu gu 
leòr de bhrochan gun salann dhaibh an-diugh.’’'° 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century few island 
parents could afford to send their children to school. 
Ministers in the remoter areas provided tutors for their 
family or enrolled them at the parish school. Roderick 
MacLeod received his early education at the parish school 
in Dunvegan, and then proceeded to Aberdeen University, 
where he graduated with a Master of Arts degree in 1815.'' 
It is said that his original intention was to follow a military 
career, but that his namesake, the Principal of Aberdeen 
University, was instrumental in persuading him to train 
for the ministry of the Church of Scotland.'? Roderick had 
been a diligent student at college, and MacIntosh MacKay 
said in his obituary: ‘He knew well the Greek and Latin 
classics and enjoyed their reading. Both in mathematics 
and in the physical sciences we know him to have been 
proficient; and in metaphysical science he was still more 
so, and had a predilection for that study. In theological 
learning he had read very extensively, and continued his 
reading till the close of his life.” " 

On September 16, 1818, Roderick MacLeod was licensed 
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by the Presbytery of Skye, and in April the following year 
he was ordained to the mission at Lyndale in his native 
island.'* Throughout the Highlands and Islands the Royal 
Bounty Committee appointed missionary-ministers and 
catechists, The “Royal Bounty’ was a special grant of 
£1000 given by George I in 1725 and increased to £2000 by 
George IV.'® Many of the leading Highland Evangelical 
ministers of the nineteenth century had served for some 
years at Royal Bounty mission stations before receiving a 
parish of their own. On September 24, 1823, MacLeod was 
admitted to the parish of Bracadale, which became vacant 
through the early death of the saintly John Shaw, a native 
of Perthshire, and another of the Evangelical pioneers." 


Maighstir Ruairidh confessed that at the beginning of 
his ministry “his mind was occupied with his barge, and 
steed, and gun, and such-like amusements.” At that time 
feasting and dancing were common in Skye when funerals 
took place, and the young preacher often played the violin 
at such gatherings.” Later he was to admit: “During the 
first three years of my ministry I was an entire stranger to 
the Gospel scheme of salvation; and no wonder, for the 
staple theology of Skye preaching in those days was nothing 
better than scraps of Blair’s Sermons or of some other 
equally meagre stuff, so that I have often thought that I 
scarcely ever heard the Gospel till I began to preach it 
myself, with the exception of going two or three times to 
the Gaelic Chapel in Aberdeen.”’'® (Hugh Blair was minister 
of Saint Giles’ in Edinburgh from 1758 to 1800, and by 
1812 some of his sermons were available in a Gaelic 
translation. '’) 

Even during Roderick MacLeod’s careless years, Donald 
Munro, the blind catechist, believed that he would eventually 
become an Evangelical minister. “There goes Black Rory,” 
someone commented, as they saw the minister about to go 
hunting. “Cease your scorning of that young man;” retorted 
Munro, “the day will yet come when you will no longer 
call him black Rory but white Rory.” In later years 
Maighstir Ruairidh and An Dall Munro were to become 
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close companions, and when some found fault with Mac- 
Leod for his frequent association with the catechist, he 
replied, “I expect to spend eternity with Donald Munro.’”?! 


In 1821, while Roderick MacLeod was based at Lyndale, 
he came to a crossroads on his spiritual journey. He visited 
his friend, Rev. John Shaw of Bracadale, who gave him a 
copy of Joseph Bellamy’s True Religion Delineated. Maigh- 
stir Ruairidh exclaimed: “That is the very book I want.” 
That book “threw him into a state of alarm for his own 
salvation.” A sermon by Thomas Chalmers on man’s enmity 
to God, which he read at that time of seeking and searching, 
“opened his eyes to the Gospel.”? From that point the 
emphasis of Roderick MacLeod’s preaching was to change 
dramatically, and he was very soon to become the 
acknowledged leader of Evangelicalism in Skye. 

By the time MacLeod was settled as minister of Bracadale 
in September, 1823. his concept of the ministry and his 
outlook on life had altered. A few weeks after his admission 
to the parish of Bracadale another event took place which 
was to affect his future life. On October 18, 1823, he was 
joined in matrimony to Anne Robertson MacDonald, the 
daughter of Donald MacDonald of Skeabost, the start of a 
very happy marriage, which was not without its sorrows 
and hardships. An elegy written in his memory also makes 
reference to his wife, who was always such a source of 
comfort and inspiration: 


Ach fhuair thu beannachd thar nan ceud, — 
An céile bh’agad posda, 

A bha air thoiseach ’s gach deagh bheus 

Air a h-uile té a b’ eòl dhuinn. 

Le curam mor do dh’oighreachd Dhé, 

"S a súil gu geur an còmhnaidh 

Air na bochdan a bhiodh rùisgt’, 

'S le h-uile rún gan cOmhdach.** 


In 1835 Alexander Beith, then minister of Glenelg, 
visited the manse of Bracadale as a member of a General 
Assembly Commission, and has left on record a charming 
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description oí the family life of Roderick and Anne Mac- 
Leod. “Mrs M’Leod appeared to me to present an example 
of Christian courtesy, propriety and affection. Never did I 
see realised in the manner and conduct of any one the 
description by the Wise Man, as I did in this lady. ‘She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness.’ As to her husband ‘praising her,’ anything 
to which he gave expression, either by utterance or gesture 
during the evening, was in that direction, But the children 
of the manse chiefly gained my heart, and made me feel 
‘at home”—as much so as if I had been in the house of a near 
relative. There were many, and they were all young — 
stout, handsome creatures, mostly girls, from about eight 
years and under; rosy and robust, active, as if they had 
been the cubs of a lion. Whether it was that kind things 
had been spoken to them of me or not, I cannot tell, but 
their ‘attentions’ were most marked. They surrounded me 
en masse, got up on my knees, threw their arms round my 
neck, kissed me, used every art of prattle, and every art 
expressive of delight, to impress me favourably, and to gain 
my admiration. They succeeded. I gave them my heart. 
How could I do otherwise? In after days, when they were 
grown up, I was wont to remind them of the scene, as I 
had sincere pleasure in recalling it. None of us felt ashamed, 
or looked back to what I have described with any feeling 
but that of honest satisfaction. I was pleased to have this 
outlet for my feelings, amidst the reserve, just and proper 
in itself, on the part of the head of the house. The evening 
did not seem long. The crowning event came with worship. 

‘It is time to get the books, mamma, before the children 
get sleepy.’ 

“Yes, love; the servants have finished their work in the 
byre, and the children are all ready.’ 

There was no more frolic. All the youngsters, to the 
youngest, were furnished with books. It mattered not that 
the majority had not yet learned to read. They had their 
books; most demurely did they look into them; and most 
devoutedly, judging by their looks, did they set themselves 
to use them. As to their knowledge of music I speak not, As 
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to their conscientious conviction that it was their solemn 
duty to sing, I became fully assured. Papa gave out the 
psalm. They all opened their books — some with the right 
end uppermost, some with the wrong — it mattered not. 
They opened their books. Papa ‘raised the tune,’ — in fair 
enough style in its way. The choristers seemed to give little 
heed to his well-meant exercise as leading them. Each chose 
the air which was thought most appropriate, and was most 
admired by the performer. All sang at the very height of 
their voices. It was literally a ‘storm of music’ that I was 
privileged to enjoy. Occasionally I was able, amidst the din, 
to catch the strains of our astute precentor. He seemed to 
perceive nothing whatever incongruous in the proceeding. 
On the contrary, satisfaction beamed in all his features — 
as it did also in the countenance of his amiable partner. As 
for the servants, of whom there was a host, to them all was 
as usual; and I could not help being made to feel that I was 
the only one present who had any other impression than that 
of profound pleasure.” Sadly, of a family of thirteen, only 
four were to survive Maighstir Ruairidh.” 

In 1824 John MacDonald of Ferintosh, “The Apostle of 
the North,” passed through Skye, on his way to St Kilda 
for the second of his four thrilling visits to that remote 
island. On May 2 he preached at Bracadale for Roderick 
MacLeod, who had left home to attend the forthcoming 
General Assembly. MacDonald was able to see for himself 
how the preaching of the minister of Bracadale was 
attracting many to the church. He noted in his journal: 
“Found the congregation assembled — an immense crowd! 
Oh ‘whence shall we buy bread,’ said I to myself, ‘that these 
may eat.’ Preached with considerable freedom, and, I trust, 
with some effect.’’?’ 

But by 1824 Roderick MacLeod had already become 
involved in a controversy which was to last for many years 
and was to bring his name to the attention of the general 
public throughout Scotland. At that year’s General 
Assembly Souter of Duirinish expounded the problems 
with which the Presbytery of Skye were confronted because 
of Maighstir Ruairidh’s views regarding the Sacraments. 
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Soon after his admission to Bracadale, the Presbytery 
received information to the effect that almost all those who 
applied for baptism for their children had their petition 
rejected.22 Donald MacQueen, one of the Bracadale elders, 
admitted in his testimony to the Presbytery in 1831, when 
the dispute was still unresolved: “The practice of the 
Minister is to administer the ordinance of baptism only to 
the children of communicants.” “ 

This uncompromising stand taken by Roderick MacLeod 
— which contrasted with the rather lax attitude of some of 
his colleagues — dissuaded a number of his parishioners 
from seeking baptism for their children. Murdoch Mac- 
Kinnon of Balmeanach, for example, acknowledged that he 
had held back from approaching the minister or Kirk 
Session “by seeing that others, who seemed to be more 
qualified, did not obtain that privilege.” Alexander 
Matheson of Ullinish did not venture to ask for baptism 
for his child, because “he considered Mr MacLeod’s 
preaching as calculated to keep him from coming forward.””' 

Maighstir Ruairidh even went as far as to deprive of 
church privileges those who had been admitted to com- 
municant membership by Kirk Sessions in other parishes 
in Skye. Prominent among those rejected in this way was 
Captain Martin MacLeod of Drynoch, who had sat at the 
Lord’s Table in the parish of Sleat. The minister of 
Bracadale declined to baptise Captain MacLeod’s child, 
although he had a certificate, duly signed by the minister 
and two elders of his former parish.** The conflict between 
the two MacLeods was eventually to result in the formation 
of a small Episcopalian congregation in Skye. Martin 
MacLeod left the Church of Scotland as a result of this 
dispute over baptism, and subsequently built an Episcopalian 
chapel.” 

Roderick MacLeod also refused privileges to those who 
had been admitted during the incumbency of his predecessor, 
Rev. John Shaw. Angus MacRae of Totarder had come 
forward to the Lord's Table in the parish of Duirinish some 
thirty-one years previously, and had communicated regularly 
during Shaw’s ministry at Bracadale. “During that period, 
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he was employed by Mr John Shaw in some duties usually 
performed by Elders in a parish.” When he applied to 
MacLeod for a Communion token, this was denied him. 
The minister of Bracadale, whose views had become stricter 
following his conversion, actually refused Communion to 
the Royal Bounty missionary at Minginish.?5 

The “Bracadale Case”, as it was called, was to drag on 
until a few years before the Disruption. During a pro- 
tracted debate at the General Assembly of 1826, a leading 
Moderate, Dr Cook, expressed his abhorrence at the fact 
that only seven children had been baptised during the 
two-and-a-half years Roderick MacLeod had been minister 
at Bracadale. “Why, Sir,” he exclaimed, “is not this an 
awful state for a Christian parish to be in?”3s MacDonald 
of Ferintosh, who by this time had visited Maighstir 
Ruairidh’s parish on two or three occasions, rose to defend 
his Evangelical brother against critics who misunderstood 
his motives and were not acquainted with the island back- 
ground: “In conversing with Mr MacLeod, he has told me, 
that he had many people in his parish very ignorant in 
spiritual things, and whose conduct was very inconsistent 
with that of those who ought to apply for Gospel privileges: 
in consequence of this, he considered it his duty to instruct 
the people, as far as he could, and I have occasion to know, 
that he has been acting on this plan for eighteen months 
at least.” 

At the General Assembly in the following year Thomas 
Chalmers made an important contribution to the Bracadale 
debate — indeed, it was reckoned by admirers to be the 
best speech he had so far delivered before the Assembly.?? 
Chalmers stated that he appreciated why Roderick MacLeod 
held such strong views on sacramental matters: “He wants, 
by means of his strict baptismal administration, to keep 
up the distinction between the Church and the world.3? 
Maighstir Ruairidh had written to Dr Chalmers in May, 
1826, defending the stand which he had taken on admission 
to ordinances.39* In his Assembly speech Thomas Chalmers 
pointed to a dilemma which faced those who might support 
MacLeod on other doctrinal issues. In dealing with “the 
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pious” on the one hand, and “the profligate” on the other, 
there was little disagreement. “But the great majority of our 
species,” contended the great Evangelical leader, ‘“‘are 
neither the profligate nor the pious; and the whole problem 
lies in the right treatment of these — the whole difficulty 
is with this intermediate, and, I believe, in every district 
of our land, with this larger class of parishioners.’’*° 
Examining the stance adopted by MacLeod of Bracadale, 
he posed the question: “Does he allow of no middle class 
in society between criminals on the one hand, and Christians 
on the other?’”*! 


The previous September, Maighstir Ruairidh had com- 
municated to Chalmers his concern about those whose lives 
did not appear to match their profession being granted 
Church privileges. “The ordinances of the Gospel,’ he 
wrote, “when administered in purity are like wells and 
pools of water in Baca’s valley, affording comfort and 
refreshment to the ransomed of the Lord in their journey 
towards Zion. But so far is the case in contrary at this day, 
that I know many of the Lord’s people who will on no 
account drink from them, knowing that they are polluted.’’* 


During the ministry of John Shaw at Bracadale there 
were about two hundred and fifty communicants on the 
roll. But when Roderick MacLeod held his first Communion 
service in the parish, it is said that less than ten received 
tokens admitting them to the Lord’s Table. By 1840 only 
“about twenty” regularly took communion in Bracadale.** 
At Uig in Lewis where formerly there had been between 
eight hundred and a thousand communicants, only six came 
forward when Alexander MacLeod, whose views were 
similar to those of his fellow-clansman in Skye, held his 
first Communion.*® Rev. Norman MacLeod of Trumisgarry 
in North Uist, Maighstir Ruairidh’s cousin, was minister of 
a parish with a population of about 1100, but the number 
of communicants numbered only between twelve and 
twenty.“ Norman hotly denied being unduly influenced by 
the more forceful Roderick: “I do not hang to the sleeve 
of Mr MacLeod in my religious opinions.’’*? The Bracadale 
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minister’s brother-in-law, John Finlayson of Ness, would 
baptise only the children of Church members.* 

The Presbytery of Skye set up a committee to examine 
applicants for baptism whom MacLeod had turned down. 
They found the qualifications of all satisfactory, with the 
exception of two “who did not exhibit that degree of 
knowledge that was requisite.” This last remark is 
suggestive, as it shows that even in a Presbytery dominated 
by the Moderates, who were regarded as somewhat easy- 
going, all and sundry could not expect to be admitted to 
the Sacraments. 

While it was claimed that the number of unbaptised 
children in Bracadale placed that parish in a unique 
position, Alexander Beith, who had been a member of a 
General Assembly investigating committee, discovered that 
the situation was even worse in some neighbouring parishes.°° 
That particular committee was appointed in 1836, when 
Roderick’s cousin, Rev, Norman MacLeod, Caraid nan 
Gàidheal, was Moderator of the Assembly. The “Skye 
Commission” met at Bracadale for two days, but only “a 
retired military officer” — clearly Captain MacLeod of 
Drynoch — made any kind of complaint against the 
minister. Indeed Beith noted that Maighstir Ruairidh was 
‘manifestly greatly beloved” by his own congregation.*! 

When Roderick MacLeod’s leading elder, Donald Mac- 
Queen, was asked by the Presbytery of Skye about his 
minister’s views regarding those qualified for the Sacra- 
ments, he replied that Mr MacLeod had made it plain in his 
pulpit addresses that for a candidate to be acceptable, “in 
the sight of God he must be a converted man, and in the 
sight of the Church, he must exhibit a profession of the 
Gospel, and a walk becoming it.” When interrogated about 
his own opinion on the matter, MacQueen confirmed that 
he was in full agreement with the minister. He also declared 
that in certain circumstances, if the Kirk Session had 
intimate knowledge of a candidate, he might be admitted 
if the Session were convinced of his sincerity, even if his 
knowledge of certain points of doctrine seemed deficient.” 

In February, 1838, Roderick MacLeod was translated 
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from Bracadale to Snizort, and this must have helped to 
relieve some of the pressure to which he had been subjected 
over the years as a result of the controversy about the 
Sacraments. Indeed, Henry Cockburn, who had acted on 
his behalf at the General Assembly, compared the minister 
of Bracadale to a “bagged fox” which the Moderates let 
loose whenever they wished some sport. The parishioners 
of Snizort petitioned the Crown to have Roderick MacLeod 
as their minister when the charge became vacant with the 
departure of Rev, Simon MacLauchlan to Cawdor,* and 
Alexander Beith used his influence with Lord Glenelg, 
then a member of the government, to ensure his presenta- 
tion.® 

In 1840 Maighstir Ruairidh and some of the other 
Evangelical ministers were involved in a dispute at the 
Synod of Glenelg, which was indirectly concerned with 
sacramental questions. The Moderator of Synod, Rev. 
Finlay MacRae, minister of North Uist, preached the 
opening sermon on 1 Corinthians 1:10 — “Now I beseech 
you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the 
same mind and in the same judgment.” These were the 
turbulent days of the “Ten Year Conflict”, and Maighstir 
Fionnlagh’s remarks, particularly about those with strict 
views about the Sacraments, evidently stung some of his 
fellow-ministers. Roderick MacLeod claimed that there 
were in the sermon “several objectionable passages, and 
some contrary to the doctrines of Scripture and the stan- 
dards of our Church.” His motion was defeated, but he 
was joined in his dissent by Rev. Norman MacLeod, 
Trumisgarry, Rev. John R. Glass, his successor at Bracadale, 
and Rev. Archibald Clark, Duirinish.*6 Maighstir Ruairidh 
complained to the General Assembly against the Synod’s 
decision, but the Assembly found no unsoundness of 
doctrine in MacRae’s sermon, and a committee actually 
complimented him on the quality of his discourse.’ 

During the years of his ministry Roderick MacLeod “was 
privileged to witness three revival movements in Skye.” 
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One of the most significant revivals in the history of Skye 
took place on the eve of the Disruption, and the best 
report of this spiritual awakening comes from the pen of 
MacLeod himself. In the 1844 Report of the Edinburgh 
Gaelic School Society he gave an account of the work of 
Norman MacLeod, an old soldier who had served under 
General Abercromby in the Egyptian Campaign. In May, 
1839, he had been appointed to the Gaelic School at Unish. 
During April and August there had been signs of the 
beginnings of a revival of religion in the district, but the 
interest in spiritual matters seemed to waver. On the last 
day of session in 1842 Norman MacLeod gathered the 
people of the area and read the eleventh chapter of Mark’s 
Gospel. “He in conclusion adverted to his three years’ 
residence with them, and asked, now that he was about to 
leave them, what fruit they had brought forth.” The 
reaction of his audience was sudden and dramatic. “Some 
wept, and some cried aloud as if pierced in their hearts, 
while others fainted, and fell down as if struck dead.” 

Instead of leaving immediately as he had intended, the 
Gaelic teacher remained in the district for another sixteen 
days. The neighbourhood was in a state of religious excite- 
ment, and during this time the people had only two hours 
sleep each night, spending most of the time in prayer and 
worship. 

Rev. Roderick MacLeod was at the very centre of that 
revival movement. A service was held at Stein, attended by 
a large crowd, and when a sermon was announced for the 
following week, at least fifty boats were drawn up on the 
beach as worshippers arrived from other parts, Next day 
there was a strong wind, but still the people came in hordes 
to the services. MacLeod writes: “A well-known spot, called 
Fairy Bridge, where three roads now meet, was pitched upon 
as the most convenient place for meeting, and continued 
to be the scene of a weekly preaching to thousands for 
about two months, when the advance of the harvest season 
rendered it expedient to discontinue it.” Worshippers 
gathered from all the parishes in Skye, with the exception of 
the distant areas of Strath and Sleat, and even those who 
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were not in the habit of attending church in their own 
parish walked many miles to Fairy Bridge, attracted by 
reports of the revival. 

Maighstir Ruairidh estimated that out of a population of 
25,000 in the Isle of Skye there were few families in which 
one or two individuals had not been affected by the religious 
movement. At the height of the revival MacDonald of 
Ferintosh visited the island on a preaching tour, and 
expressed the opinion that the Skye awakening “‘exceeds in 
intensity anything of the kind in modern times.*’ 

The next major turning-point in the life and ministry of 
Roderick MacLeod of Bracadale and Snizort came with 
the Disruption of 1843, which was to split the Church of 
Scotland and have such a profound effect on the Highlands 
and Islands. When the Presbytery of Skye met on June 22, 
1843, letters were sent to Roderick MacLeod of Snizort, 
John Swanson of the Small Isles and John R. Glass of 
Bracadale, summoning them to appear before that Church 
court the following month. When they did not put in an 
appearance, all three were deemed to have left the service 
of the Established Church.“ Roderick MacLeod had been, 
in fact, a member of the fateful Assembly of 1843, when the 
Free Church came into being. Of the 3200 inhabitants of 
Snizort, 2500 supported their minister and deserted the 
Establishment,*’ while in Roderick’s former parish of 
Bracadale four-fifths of the population took a similar step.” 

It is evident that Roderick MacLeod had taken a keen 
interest in the issues which were at stake in 1843, long 
before the time of the Disruption. One of the points of 
controversy had been patronage. As early as 1825 he had 
sent a donation of three guineas to the Society for Improving 
the System of Church Patronage in Scotland, which had 
been formed at the end of the previous year, Another 
member of the Society was the blind catechist, Donald 
Munro, who in 1825 contributed five shillings. The aim of 
this Society was to have the right to present ministers to 
parishes transferred from the patron to heads of families.” 

Another cause of dissention between Moderates and 
Evangelicals was the Veto Act, passed by the General 
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Assembly of 1834. This Act gave male heads of families, 
who were communicants, the right to object to a presentee, 
and if there was a majority opposed to the new minister, 
the Presbytery must reject his call. When Henry Beatson 
was being presented to Stenscholl in 1838, Rev. Roderick 
MacLeod, clearly with the Veto Act in mind, appealed to 
the Synod of Glenelg on the grounds that there were 
“additional special objections” by certain parishioners 
which had not been heard by the Presbytery. At the Synod 
of 1840 the Moderate ministers were successful in having 
a motion passed claiming that “the Veto Act occasioned 
a collision between the authority of the Church and that of 
the State,” and requested the General Assembly to have it 
repealed. In the spring of 1843 a number of meetings were 
held in the parish of Snizort, and “a series of resolutions, 
expressive of the anti-scriptural nature of the recent 
encroachment of the Civil Courts, and their tendency to 
subvert the spiritual liberties of the Christian people, and 
of attachments to the person and ministry of Rev. Mr 
MacLeod, the excellent and talented minister of the parish, 
were unanimously adopted.’ 

A total of 950 parishioners subscribed their names to this 
series of resolutions. In 1843 there were some 206 ministers 
belonging to the Church of Scotland serving in Gaelic- 
speaking areas. Prominent among the 101 ministers in 
Gaelic charges who cast in their lot with the Free Church 
was Roderick MacLeod, whose signature appears on the 
Protest signed on that momentous day, May 18, 1843, and 
who is featured in the famous Disruption Picture.°’ 

While Roderick was in Edinburgh attending that important 
Assembly of 1843, his wife wrote to him encouraging him 
to stand firm, whatever the consequences. When neighbours 
consoled her regarding their uncertain future prospects if 
her husband left the Established Church — they had a 
family of twelve at this time — “I got courage,” she said, 
“to tell them that I would rather hear of your death than 
of your denying your principles.’* The step taken in 1843 
involved MacLeod in a number of sacrifices. Before the 
Disruption his stipend had amounted to £158, As a minister 
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of the Free Church he received £105 during his first year, 
a drop of about twenty-eight per cent. The following year 
the Free Church stipend was increased to £122.59 

The hardships were not only financial. Because of the 
scarcity of Free Church ministers in Skye, for some time 
after the Disruption Maighstir Ruairidh used to travel to 
Portree each Sunday evening following his own services and 
preach in a thatched house.” For a number of years there 
was great difficulty in obtaining sites for Free Church 
buildings throughout the Highlands and Islands, as many 
of the proprietors supported the Establishment and 
were bitterly opposed to the new denomination. Roderick 
MacLeod often “preached in the open air with the hail- 
stones dancing on his forehead, the people wiping away the 
snow before they could sit down, and when the shower was 
past, not distinguished from the ground except by their 
faces.”?! The Skye poetess, Mary MacPherson, who was 
twenty-two at the time of the Disruption, no doubt had 
these days in mind in Fagail Eilean a’ Cheo: 

Nuair a chuimhnichinn Maighstir Ruairidh, 

Le chòmhlan uan ’s chuid sluaigh “na chòdhail, 

'S mi fhin cho suaimhneach a’ ruith mun cuairt daibh, 

’S an cnoc cho fuar dhomh ri stuaghan redidhte.” 

In 1867 the minister of Snizort recalled the demanding 
post-Disruption times: “Perhaps Dr Candlish may still 
remember his visit to Skye with the late lamented Dr 
Makellar, when, after breakfasting with us and looking on 
our accommodation, he called Dr Makellar to show him a 
curiosity . . . the small dimensions of a room where six or 
seven children were packed together . . . to the discomforts 
of these flittings, especially the first, I have often thought 
that the seeds of the fell disease that has made my company 
so desolate were mainly to be traced.” By 1867 MacLeod’s 
wife and nine of their children had passed away. Twenty 
years after the Disruption, instead of being left on his own 
to maintain the Free Church witness in Skye, Roderick 
MacLeod had the assistance of another five ministers in 
charges in his native island, with the prospect of another 
two congregations being raised to full status.” 
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Despite his many labours in the Isle of Skye, Rev. 
Roderick MacLeod somehow still found time to visit other 
islands where there were Free Church people but no 
resident Free Church minister. In 1847, he addressed some 
Catholics in Barra. “Taking my stand in the inn-door I 
called aloud that I would speak the Word of God to all who 
were disposed to hear; when they all gathered round, and 
listened with the most respectful attention.”’> For some 
years after the Disruption it was not clear which Church the 
inhabitants of St Kilda were to follow. In 1843 their 
minister, Rev. Neil MacKenzie, who worked under the 
auspices of the S.S.P.C.K., was an Evangelical, but after much 
soul-searching, he remained in the Church of Scotland. He 
accepted a call to the mainland in May, 1844, but returned 
for a brief visit in September the following year, when he 
dispensed Communion to his former parishioners, It was 
not until August 1846, when Maighstir Ruairidh preached 
in St Kilda, that all the islanders finally pledged their 
allegiance to the Free Church of Scotland.” (Some of the 
books on St Kilda are vague and misleading in their treat- 
ment of Church history on that sea-girt island, In A St Kilda 
Handbook, published by the National Trust in 1979, the 
following sentence appears: “After the disruption the 
congregation joined the Free Church in 1843 and the 
United Free Church in 1900.””’ The following paragraph in 
the book gives erroneous information about the date for 
the building of the church and the arrival of Neil Mackenzie). 

Roderick MacLeod showed considerable concern for the 
educational improvement of his people. In 1841, for example, 
he gave the Presbytery a full and detailed report of the 
schools which he had visited. At MacDiarmid’s Institution 
in Borve ninety-two pupils were being taught Grammar, 
Geography, Writing and Arithmetic. At Glenhinnisdale a 
school maintained by public subscription was attended by 
forty-seven pupils who were learning Writing and Arithmetic. 
The General Assembly school at Uig had ninety-nine on its 
roll, and the subjects taught were Grammar, Geography, 
Writing and Arithmetic, Maighstir Ruairidh and the other 
Evangelical ministers strongly supported the Gaelic Schools, 
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which helped young and old to learn to read the Scriptures 
in their native tongue. In 1841 he had examined the Gaelic 
Schools at Carbost, with forty-three pupils, and at Glenuig, 
where there were twenty-two scholars. Of all the places 
which he had visited the minister stated that he was 
“highly pleased with the efficiency of these schools.’’”® The 
involvement of one of the Gaelic teachers in the Skye 
revival of 1842 has already been mentioned. 

Rev. Roderick MacLeod is warmly remembered as the 
champion of the crofting population, and as one who was 
resolutely opposed to evictions and emigration. MacLeod of 
MacLeod referred to Maighstir Ruairidh as “an advocate” 
of the crofters of Skye.” In December, 1840, when he 
compiled the New Statistical Account for the parish of 
Bracadale, MacLeod on three separate occasions took the 
opportunity to attack the changes which had produced the 
Highland Clearances. He ascribed the decrease in population 
in the parish to “the system of farming which has for some 
time been adopted, viz. throwing a number of farms into 
one large tack for sheep-grazing, and dispossessing and 
setting adrift the small tenants.’® In his evidence to Sir 
John MacNeill he suggested that some crofters had been 
cleared simply because of their support for the Free 
Church: “I am aware that industrious tenants, of irreproach- 
able character, who had bestowed much labour on their 
crofts, have been dispossessed of their lands for causes 
unconnected with the relations of tenants to the landlord, 
and that such proceedings have produced feelings of great 
dissatisfaction on the part of the people generally.’’®' Writing 
in 1852, Lady MacCaskill described the minister of Snizort 
as “an enemy of emigration; and considers the earth ought 
to be cleared of the sheep, and not of the men; and he 
affirms that the island is capable of maintaining every soul 
upon it, but under different rule and government.” 

Just as he took a firm stand on the question of Church 
privileges, Roderick MacLeod also had strict views on 
temperance. “His abstinence from alcohol,” writes Norman 
MacFarlane, “surprised people of the old school. There is 
a story of an elder who foregathered with him at an inn. 
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Mr Roderick had, as usual, a bottle of lemonade. The elder 
had a glass of whisky, and was in the act of asking the 
minister to ‘say grace’ over it, when off went the lemonade 
fizzing. ‘What godless stuff is that that will not wait for the 
blessing!’ ’’®? In 1857 MacLeod wrote that he had “raised the 
standard” against the playing of shinty and the smoking of 
tobacco.* In the New Statistical Account for Bracadale he 
noted with sadness that there were five licensed whisky 
houses within the bounds of the parish, and that whisky was 
also retailed at other locations, “to the manifest injury of 
the temporal interests of the people, and the progressive 
and sure destruction of their morals.”® He reported that 
since the time of the publication of the Old Statistical 
Account half-a-century before, a distillery had been erected 
within the parish of Bracadale, “one of the greatest curses, 
which, in the ordinary course of Providence, could befall it 
or any other place.’’® 

Mary MacPherson, Mairi Mhór nan Oran, contrasts the 
determination of Maighstir Ruairidh in the stance which he 
adopted against alcohol with what she regarded as the less 
energetic approach of the churchmen of the following 
generation: 


Nam biodh a’ chuid a dh’fhag e 

De na bràithrean as a dhéidh, 

An deicheamh trian cho daicheil ris 
An aghaidh na deoch laidire, 

'S gun dúineadh iad am fardaichean 
Gu bráth air srón na béist’, 

Oir thionndaidh esan rian an t-sluaigh 
Gu stuam’ mar bha e fhéin.®’ 


In the last two lines of the verse quoted Mairi Mhór 
clearly implies that his views on temperance had a decided 
influence on others. 

While Roderick MacLeod was regarded by some as 
puritanical in his outlook on social life, it should not be 
forgotten that he administered justice with a measure of 
mercy. In his time, and for many years afterwards, those 
guilty of some misdemeanour might expect to undergo the 
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humiliating experience of having to stand before the 
congregation and be reproved in severe language from the 
pulpit. But Donald MacQueen told the Presbytery of Skye 
that his minister did not follow the usual custom. “It is not 
the practice to exercise discipline, by making delinquents 
stand before the congregation, and admonishing them 
publicly. A fine is exacted, and they are admonished privately 
before the session.’’® 

As a preacher, Rev. Roderick MacLeod of Bracadale and 
Snizort could move audiences by the power of his oratory 
and the strength of his faith. When his obituary was 
published in the Free Church Monthly, the writer claimed: 
“His sayings and his views of passages of Scripture are 
household words.” A sermon which he preached on 
2 Corinthians 1:12 was remembered for many years after it 
had been delivered: ‘‘For our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not with fleshy wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have 
had our conversation in the world, and more abundantly to 
you-ward.”’ That was the text chosen by Maighstir Ruairidh 
when he was allowed back into his pulpit after the 
suspension placed on him by the Presbytery was removed, 
in the course if the long-drawn dispute over the Sacra- 
ments.” At the Inverness General Assembly of 1845 the 
Bishop of Skye was the minister chosen to preach the 
Gaelic sermon.’! 

Not many of the sermons delivered by Rev. Roderick 
MacLeod have been preserved in print. W. S. MacDougall 
noted in his diary the headings of the sermon preached by 
MacLeod when he introduced MacDougall as minister of 
the Free Church of Raasay in November, 1850. “My 
esteemed friend, Mr Roderick MacLeod, who came to 
introduce me, preached in Gaelic from the barren fig tree — 
a solemn sermon, the main ideas were: Ist. The Lord 
seeKeth fruit. Some of the fruits were pointed out, from 
Titus i1:12, 2nd. There is time given for the bringing forth 
of fruit. 3rd. There are many unfruitful ones cumbering the 
ground. 4th. If fruit is brought forth, it is to salvation, and, 
if not, destruction.” When W. S. MacDougall had been 
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licensed by the Presbytery of Skye in June of that year, the 
minister of Snizort had given him the customary charges at 
the commencement of his ministry. “The Rev. Roderick 
MacLeod, who was the Moderator, after putting the usual 
questions, addressed me in a deeply solemn and instructive 
manner, on the nature and object of the work on which I 
was about to enter.’ It is obvious that Maighstir Ruairidh 
made a deep impression on this young man as he began his 
ministry. 

Two years later Rev. W. S. MacDougall accompanied his 
fellow-presbyter on a voyage to St Kilda. On June 20, 1852, 
they held a Communion service on the island. Roderick 
MacLeod preached on John vi:58, on the bread from heaven 
which is the source of everlasting life. MacDougall describes 
it as “a sermon characterised by his own clearness, depth 
and strength.” When it came to the “‘fencing”’ of the Table, 
MacLeod read the Ten Commandments, and “welcomed to 
the feast all the Lord’s people, however weak.” It was a 
moving experience for ministers and congregation. “There 
were symptoms of deep and strong feeling, and many tears 
were shed.” At seven o'clock that evening Mr MacLeod 
again delivered a short address, “and then called on the 
two elders, who engaged in prayer, successively. Both were 
earnest and brief, and one having the gift of prayer in a 
very high degree.’ 

In his elegy, Archibald Gillies recalls the fervour of the 
preaching of Rev. Roderick MacLeod: 


Maighstir Ruairidh, ceann nam buadh, 
Nuair reidh tu suas don chùbaid, 

Bhiodh osna throm bho ghrúnnd do chléibh, 
Is staid do threud gad chiúrradh, 

A bha thu faicinn ann an sas 

Fo chumhachd bàis gun dùsgadh.” 


MacLeod as a preacher even gets a passing mention in 
Mary MacPherson’s popular light-hearted song, Breacan 
Màiri Uisdein: 

Ma tha neach an seo á Beàrnasdal, 
A Carabost no Uige, 
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Do ’m b’aithne Maighstir Ruairidh riamh, 
No chual’ e bhon a’ chùbaid, 


Bhur beatha ’s cuiream failt’ oirbh, 
Mo làmh gun toir mi cliù dhuibh, 
“S gun toir mi fhathast gàire oirbh 
Mu bhreacan Mairi Uisdein.” 


When Roderick MacLeod preached at the General 
Assembly of 1863, the Free Church Monthly Record reported: 
“We expected a characteristic address from the apostle of 
the islands, and we were not disappointed.’’” 

As she sat at the graveside of this outstanding minister, 
Mairi Mhór nan Oran praised the qualities of Roderick 
MacLeod as a faithful preacher of the Gospel — 


Mi ’m shuidh’ air lic a’ Bhuachaill’ 

Bhon d’fhuair sinn àrach òg, 

'S a bheathaich air na cluaintean sinn, 

’S chan ann le bàrr nan cluaranan, 

No moll an déis a bhualadh, 

Ghabhas fuadach mar an ceò; 

Bidh cuimhn’ air t’ ainm-s’, a Mhaighstir 
Ruairidh, 

Fhad ’s bhios buar air lòn. 


B’e siud an fhianais dhìleas, 

Nach do dhìobair riamh a threud; 

Is e nach cuireadh cħ iad, 

Le teagasg fiar gun bhrìgh ann, 

Ach mhìnicheadh e ’n Fhìrinn daibh, 
'S bu lobh i tigh nn o bheul, 

’S gun innseadh e dhan chuid bhiodh cli 
Am binne mar an ceudn’.” 


Mairi Mhór remembered with pleasure when she and others, 
who had long since passed away, walked many miles to 
hear their beloved pastor — 


’S ged tha mi ’n-diugh ’nam aonar, 
'S mi mar chaora ’n déidh an treud, 
'S gur gann a chithear aodann ann 
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Den t-sluagh a bha cho gaolach leam, 
'S nuair chruinn’cheamaid Di h-aoine 
Mar bu daonnan as a dhéidh, 

'S gur tric a dh’fhalbh sinn fichead mile 
Dh’éisdeachd brígh a sgéil.” 


One of the sermons which he preached during the 1842-43 
revival was particularly powerful.'° “One Wednesday he 
preached from the words, ‘Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock.’ On this occasion the presence of the Spirit of God 
was manifested in great power. Mr MacLeod was using 
the words. ‘Oh! it is not my fear that Christ will not accept 
you, but my fear is that you will not accept of Christ,’ when 
the cries of the people were such that his voice was drowned, 
and he had to stop speaking. Some, after that solemn 
sermon, refused to remove from the place. When their 
friends offered to take them they would cry, ‘Oh! will I go 
away without Christ? Will I go home without Christ?’... 
The power which on many occasions about this time 
attended the preaching of the Word at Fairybridge was 
overwhelming.’’'®! 


We are fortunate in having a fairly full contemporary 
account of a Communion season at Snizort during 1863 
which helps us to enter into the spirit of this important 
occasion in the calendar of the congregation. Fast-day 
services took place, with Maighstir Ruairidh himself con- 
ducting the opening services in Gaelic. Thereafter Mr 
Gaulter of Hawick preached in English, with Rev. J. Kippen, 
minister of Raasay, addressed the congregation in Gaelic. 


The Coinneamh-cheist on Friday attracted a congregation 
of some 1200 worshippers. The verse chosen for discussion 
was Ephesians v:8 — “Ye were sometimes darkness, but 
now are ye light in the Lord; walk as children of the light.” 
The eye-witness writes — “Mr MacLeod then stated and 
opened the question, telling the people that it was most 
suitable for a day of self-examination and preparation for 
the Lord’s table. He then called in turn upon six or eight 
elders, men of approved Christian character, to speak on the 
question. This they did with a wisdom and a power of 
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discrimination between truth and error that gave evidence, 
not only of an intimate and experimental acquaintance 
with the truth as it is in Jesus, but also of a clear and sound 
knowledge of the doctrines of the faith and the writings of 
such eminent divines as Owen and Boston.” The concluding 
summary at the Question meeting was given by another of 
the assisting ministers, Rev. MacIntosh MacKay of Tarbert, 
Harris. '”? 

On Communion Sabbath at Snizort in July 1863, nearly 
three thousand people gathered from all parts of Skye and 
neighbouring islands — the congregation would have been 
even larger but for the fact that many men and women 
were away from Skye at the time, working on the railway or 
at the fishing. “Round the spot where the field-preaching 
was held, the fields and roads were lined with horses and 
ponies, gigs, carts, and vehicles of every description, which 
were used in conveying the people from a distance. Others, 
again, came in boats, which were lying at anchor in the 
neighbouring bay. The scene presented at the field-preaching 
was most impressive; one cannot imagine a finer subject 
for a painter’s pencil or a poet’s pen.” 

The ministers’ tent was placed at the base of a sloping 
hill, and in front of it stood the Communion table, covered 
with white linen. The hill was covered with worshippers, the 
elders and catechists close to the table and the children on 
the fringes of this vast congregation. While Gaulter of 
Hawick preached in English in the church, Rev. Roderick 
MacLeod conducted the Gaelic service outside, and 
“preached to this large and interesting congregation from 
the appropriate words of Ps. xl:6-8.” (The words of 
Maighstir Ruairidh’s text were: “Ann an iobairt agus ann 
an tabhartas cha do ghabh thu tlachd: dh'fhosgail thu mo 
chluasan: iobairt-loisgte agus iobairt-pheacaidh cha do dh’ 
iarr thu. An sin thubhairt mi, ‘Feuch, tha mi a' teachd; ann 
an rola an leabhair tha e sgriobhte ormsa; Is e mo thlachd 
do thoil a dhéanamh, a Dhé; seagh, tha do lagh an taobh 
a-staigh de m' chridhe.) The English-speaking worshippers 
joined the others out of doors for the dispensing of the 
Sacrament. Five tables in all were served, one of them in 
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English, and the combined service lasted some seven-and-a- 
half hours! The closing “earnest and impressive” address 
was delivered by Dr MacKay of Tarbert.'® 

Two months before that Communion season at Snizort 
the Bishop of Skye had been elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. The 
claim by Drummond and Bulloch that Maighstir Ruairidh 
was chosen for that high office largely to pacify the “Men” 
in the north of Scotland, who were becoming uneasy about 
trends towards Church union and weakening of doctrinal 
foundations, seems to me quite unjustified. “Roderick Mac- 
Leod, the minister of Bracadale in Skye, who had much in 
common with them, was elected Moderator of the Free 
Assembly in 1863, not in his own right, but to appease and 
reassure.”’'** Alexander Beith, on the other hand, writes that 
MacLeod’s election was as a result of his own proven 
qualities, and not because of any outside influences, an 
interpretation which I find much more convincing. “It was 
a thing beseeming his position in the Church, his apostolic 
character, his eminent gifts as a herald of the everlasting 
Gospel, and the divine favour which he had for a long life 
enjoyed, that he should be raised to the Moderator’s chair 
of the Free Church. This was done, to the delight of 
thousands, in 1863; and the talent which his appearances in 
that capacity showed surprised not a few, although none 
certainly of those who were his intimates.’ It is perhaps 
to be regretted that he did not become Moderator some ten 
years earlier, instead of being appointed when he was 
approaching seventy, although in the twentieth century 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill and President Ronald 
Reagan are but two examples of men who were destined 
for the highest office at an age when others would have 
been enjoying retirement. 

The Moderator of the Free Church Assembly for 1862-63 
had been Thomas Guthrie, at that time minister of Free 
St John’s in Edinburgh. Following the Disruption, Guthrie 
had raised £116,000 in under a year for the building of Free 
Church manses. He was also a pioneer of the fields of 
temperance, social reform and compulsory education. It 
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was with undisquised pleasure that Dr Guthrie formally 
nominated Maighstir Ruairidh as his successor. “Mr Mac- 
Leod was a man loved, esteemed and admired by all that 
came in contact with him, and had for long years shone as 
a light in his own Highlands, which they that hated the 
light because their deeds were evil, would rather it had not 
existed, (Applause), Mr MacLeod was not a man that they 
could daunt, and bravely did he stand up in many an 
Assembly in the olden times for God’s truth, the purity of 
morals, and the discipline of the Church.” i 

In thanking the members of the Assembly for nominating 
him to this important office, Roderick MacLeod, with a 
touch of humour, reminded them that he was more 
accustomed to address audiences in the Gaelic language 
than in English. “Do not then be surprised, respected fathers 
and brethren,” he continued, “should you be occasionally 
startled by having scraps of the ancient tongue, inadvertently 
to myself, thrust upon you by way of making my meaning 
more intelligible! I have heard Highland ministers while 
preaching to Gaelic congregations resort to English by way 
of throwing additional light upon that subject! And, it 
surely ought to be less matter of wonder that I, when at a 
loss in English should turn to Gaelic — especially, as so 
many are here who can perfectly understand me, though at 
the expense of my becoming a barbarian to so many 
more. (Renewed laughter and applause)’’.'"’ 

In his inaugural speech Maighstir Ruairidh took the 
opportunity to survey the progress of the Free Church of 
Scotland during the first twenty years of its history. Out of 
a population of 20,000 in Lewis and Harris, those adhering 
to the Established Church, if congregated in one location, 
could be accommodated in moderately-sized place of 
worship. '98 

The new Moderator referred with obvious pride to the 
contribution which people from his native island had made 
in the expansion of the British Empire. In a short period 
around the beginning of the nineteenth century the Isle of 
Skye had provided the armed forces with “ten thousand 
foot-soldiers, not fewer than twenty-one Lieutenant- 
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Generals, or Major Generals, Captains and subalterns, and 
for various departments of the Civil Service, during the 
same period — besides, no insignificant number of men and 
officers in the British Navy — Skye supplied four Governors 
of British Colonies, one acting Governor-General of India, 
and one Lord Chief Baron of England, and one Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Scotland. We know not whether, of 
any equal extent of territory, and of no larger population 
any such statement could be made.” A note of sadness 
entered his discourse as the minister of Snizort contrasted 
the situation then with what prevailed in 1863. “The men of 
Skye were of some value in those days! Times have changed. 
The cry is now away with them. Away with them! Sheep, 
it appears, are more worthy of keeping.’’'”? 

At the General Assembly, Rev. Roderick MacLeod 
warned his colleagues against the danger of “rash expan- 
sion”. He used an illustration which no doubt derived from 
his younger days when hunting had seemed as important as 
the work of the ministry. “Possibly we may extend our 
wings beyond proportion to the body, and whenever that 
shall occur, weakness shall assuredly sooner or later be the 
result. A rock pigeon, with its compact and well-moulded 
body, and comparative shortness of wing, will carry double 
the shot that a heron will with its more imposing length 
and breadth of wing.’’'!° 

The Free Church Monthly Record commented favourably 
on the impression which Maighstir Ruairidh had made as 
he presided over the meetings of the General Assembly. The 
writer spoke of “the new Moderator, an old man, with hair 
white as snow, but hale and vigorous.”!!! The magazine 
remarked on the transformation which had taken place in 
the fortunes of Roderick MacLeod, who in the 1820s and 
1830s had so often appeared before the Church of Scotland 
Assembly because of his views on the Sacraments, “From 
a criminal’s dock to a throne, and to such a throne as this, 
is as rare an event in history as it is wonderful in itself,’?'' 
MacLeod had gently apologised for the fact that his English 
was not so fluent as his Gaelic, and the Monthly Record 
commented: “His own English, though it was the English 
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of a gentleman and a scholar, was formal withal, and at 
times a little guaint.””'!3 

Anyone observing the many beautiful bouguets on the 
Moderator’s table at the General Assembly of 1863, would 
have been surprised to notice among them a solitary 
rosebud. Maighstir Ruairidh said that to him it was lovelier 
than the fragrant flowers which friends had presented to 
him, for it had been plucked from the grave of his son, 
James, who had died at Pau, in the south of France, two 
years before, at the early age of nineteen. Alexander Beith 
had sent the rosebud to his friend, and Roderick MacLeod 
had received the letter in which it was enclosed as he 
presided over the Assembly.''* 

By the time the Bishop of Skye was elected Moderator of 
the Free Church General Assembly cameras were becoming 
more common, and several photographs of Rev. Roderick 
MacLeod have been preserved. Beith of Glenelg and Stirling 
has also drawn a word portrait of his ministerial colleague. 
“Mr MacLeod in stature was not above the ordinary height. 
His habit of body tended to corpulency, He was singularly 
abstinent and temperate. In speech he was slow and 
deliberate, never almost being known to utter a rash or 
unadvised word. His voice was sweet and mellow. In the 
pulpit he was calm in a degree that seemed to forbid effect. 
Yet, such was the elegance of his diction, especially in the 
use of the Gaelic language; such the graceful selection and 
original application of Scriptural quotations, and the 
unaffected and quiet pathos which breathed in all he said: 
such the love for souls and desire for the glory of his Master 
that beamed in his eyes and in all his features, that seldom 
has there been a preacher who so entirely took possession 
of his hearers, carrying mind, and heart, and all with 
him.””!!5 

Nowadays the words “charisma” and “charismatic” tend 
to be overused in the media. It is not uncommon to read of 
influential statesmen as having charisma, or leaders of 
revolutionary movements being charismatic figures. But if 
we accept the dictionary definition of “charismatic” as 
“having or showing a personal quality of leadership that 
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arouses special popular loyalty or enthusiasm,”’''® in the 
case of Maighstir Ruairidh the term is no exaggeration. 
And if “charisma” is interpreted as “a favour vouchsafed 
by God; a grace, a talent,’’''’ contemporary observers clearly 
observed extraordinary spiritual qualities in this man who 
chose to spend the whole of his evenful ministry in the 
Isle of Skye. 

Lady MacCaskill was one of those affected by the 
charisma which surrounded the evangelical minister of 
Snizort. “With the head of an Apollo, and the soul of a 
Saint,” she writes, “this Elijah of the north stands up 
between the living and the dead.”’''® William Taylor describes 
him as “the heroic confessor and apostle of the Isle of 
Skye.”!!"? Archibald Clerk, Church of Scotland minister at 
Kilmallie, who as minister of Duirinish had been a fellow- 
presbyter of Roderick MacLeod in Pre-Disruption days, 
spoke of him as “a man revered — I might say worshipped 
— by the islanders.’’!”° 

In 1832 there visited Skye one of the most controversial 
religious personalities in nineteenth century Scotland, This 
was none other than Rev. John MacLeod Campbell, who at 
the Church of Scotland General Assembly of 1831 had been 
deposed for heresy because of his views on the universality 
of the atonement of Christ, but whose book The Nature of 
the Atonement is now studied in faculties of Divinity. Mac- 
Leod Campbell was a first cousin of Maighstir Ruairidh, 
his mother, Mary MacLeod of Raasay, being a sister of Rev. 
Malcolm MacLeod of Snizort, father of the Bishop of Skye. 
In Skye, Campbell, a Gaelic speaker, was “received with 
great kindness by the people,” because of their respect for 
his father, Rev. Donald Campbell of Kilninver. At Braca- 
dale, in Roderick MacLeod’s parish, he attracted a congrega- 
tion of four hundred, when he preached in Gaelic on the 
second chapter in Luke’s Gospel. The “Men” showed their 
disapproval of his doctrinal views by not standing for the 
prayers and remaining doggedly silent during the singing of 
the psalms! “Holding that Christ had died for all,” he wrote, 
“seemed to them so fundamental an error as to poison 
necessarily all my teaching.” His cousin Roderick also found 
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his doctrinal position unacceptable “yet there was about 
him a deep solemnity for which I was very thankful. I 
could not say there was anything captious whatever there 
was of darkness in his opposition.” MacLeod Campbell had 
written to his father from his lodgings at Isle Ornsay in 
Sleat about his relative’s prestige and standing in Skye: “I 
find Mr Roderick looked up to in this house; and I presume 
I shall find it the same with all who have any claim to 
seriousness in religion.” '?! 


Towards the end of 1864 Maighstir Ruairidh’s health 
began to show signs of decline, which is not to be wondered 
at, considering his energetic activities before and after the 
Disruption. During that year he was delighted to see a Free 
Church minister, Christopher Munro, settled in Kilmuir, a 
parish which had been without a pastor of its own since 
1843. So after twenty-one long years the last Free Church 
congregation in Skye to be filled finally had a minister, 
thus relieving Roderick MacLeod of another burden of 
responsibility which he had so willingly shouldered. 


At the Free Church General Assembly of 1866 the 
minister of Snizort was plainly in fine fettle as he seconded 
the adoption of the Report of the Committee on the 
Highlands and Islands. In the course of an informative 
and at times humorous speech, Maighstir Ruairidh cited 
an example of a Skyeman who had been converted during 
the great revival of the 1840s and continued to fight the 
good fight of faith in the armed forces. “A stranger called 
at my house some time ago, and the first words he said 
when he came in, were — ‘I feel myself honoured in coming 
under your roof, Sir.” On getting at the history of the 
stranger I found that he was awakened when he was a boy, 
at one of the meetings, which had been memorable, at a 
place called Fairy Bridge in 1842 — meetings which 
prepared Skye for the Disruption. He afterwards entered 
the Army, in the Artillery branch of the Service — had been 
in India, China and the Crimea — at Inkerman and 
Balaklava, and gave a most interesting account of what he 
had seen there. At Inkerman, he said, all the comrades 
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about his gun were killed, and he had to serve the gun 
alone.”’!?2 

Despite the fact that he was now some four years beyond 
the allotted span, Roderick MacLeod agreed to visit South 
Uist, where he conducted several services. The journey was 
undertaken in an open boat. “Exposure to storm and wet, 
for a night and a day, left evil effects behind, and his 
strength rapidly forsook him.”'? 

During his last illness the valiant Bishop of Skye 
demonstrated that deep and personal faith which over the 
years had stood many severe tests. On his last Sunday in 
the pulpit in which he had preached so many edifying 
sermons, he announced as his text Luke ii:14 — “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” He was unable to proceed with the sermon, and had 


- to be assisted to the manse.'** On his deathbed he was 


heard to say, “Lord, have mercy upon us, have mercy upon 
us. O! remember what I have committed to Thy trust.” To 
sorrowing friends around his bed he said: “The Lord is 
dealing with me in a very wonderful way, not an ache, 
easy, easy: let me go! let me go!’’!'?® 

On the day of Maighstir Ruairidh’s interment the weather 
was stormy, but his funeral was one of the biggest ever 
seen in the Isle of Skye.' In his elegy Archibald Gillies 
expressed the sense of loss and grief felt throughout the 
bounds of the parish — 


Tha sgire Shniosoirt fo bhrón, 

Chan iongnadh, ’s mór a chaill i; 

Chaill i °n ceannard ’s an robh ’n dòigh, 
’S a lòchran anns an oidhche: 

Chaill i “m Buachaill’ ’s an robh ’n t-iùl, 
'S an t-ùghdarras mar cheannard; 

’S na h-uile ceum a rinn e falbh 

Tha dearbhadh air mo chainnt ann.!?’ 


In his diary entry for March 20, 1868, Rev. Wiliam 
MacDougall, formerly Free Church minister in Raasay, 
paid a warm and moving tribute to the subject of this paper, 
the Bishop of Skye: “On this date the Rev. Roderick 
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MacLeod, Snizort, died. He had been ailing for some 
months, went to Oban for a few weeks for a change of 
scene and air, but gradually became worse. He returned 
home on Saturday, 14th, sank rapidly, and died the following 
Friday. I have lost a father and friend; a wise and faithful 
counsellor for eighteen years past; I am not likely to meet 
such another on earth. Another year would have completed 
his fifty years in the ministry. Servant of God, well done! 
Thou hast finished thy course and kept the faith, and gone 
up to receive the crown. Lord, help me to follow them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises!” !?8 
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SGEULACHDAN BHEARNARAIDH 


LE AILIG MOIREASDAN, M.A. 


An l6mh la de ’n t-aonabh mios deug, 1983 


Fionnlagh Mac Ghillemoire 


'S ann aig Tarmad MacLeoid oir neo Tarmad mac 
Dhomhnaill mhoir mhic Tharmaid mhic Iain oig a fhuair 
mise an sgeul a leanas. Bha mios mor aig Tarmad air deagh 
sgeul agus bha guth math aige comhladh ri deagh allt air an 
innseadh cuideachd. Dh’ aidich e gur ann aig Calum Moir- 
easdan a chual e an sgeul. Bha Calum ann an dluth 
chairdeas dha mhathair agus mar sin bha e tric a tighinn a 
cheilidh a thaigh Dhomhnaill mhoir. 
So a nis briathran Tharmaid. 


“Fionnlagh mac Ghillemoire — ’s e duine treun a bha 
seo! Cha robh moran anns an duthaich a leigeadh a leas a 
dhol a sas ann ann a ruith, carachd neo cath na clach 
neairt, Bha e fuireach shuas agad ann a sin aig an Lamaraig 
Ruadh, direach anns an t-sean taigh a tha aig Clann Ian 
Oig an diugh. 'S e saor a bh’ann. A latha bha seo bha e 
caradh roth mor na muilinn agus gu dé a thachair ach gu 
robh sgioba sia iaruinn aig a’ mhuileir a buan mhonadh. 


Aig trath dinneir nuair a thill an luchd obrach, shuidh iad 
tiomchioll bord mor a ghabhail am biadh. Bha Fionnlagh 
na shuidh aig bord beag mu coinneamh agus a lamh foa 
lethcheann. Air a bha am bidh air thuar a bhi seachad, có a 
nochd astaigh ach coigrich as na Hearadh agus bha bar aca 
ri reic, Dh’iarr am muilear orra gu coibhneal suidhe sios 
aig deireadh a bhuird agus greim bidh a ghabhail. Rinn 
iad sin. 

A measg sgioba buan na monadh, bha gille cnapach, 
tapaidh, a bha glé mhi-mhodhail. 'S ann a thoisich e ri 
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fanaid air na coigrich ag innseadh cho truagh ’s a bha iad 
agus a magadh air an aodach. 

“Stad dha do chainnt,” arsa Fionnlagh, “agus bi modhail 
ri coigrich”. “Duin thusa do bheul le do sheacaid ruadh 
agus na h-uilleanain a mach oirre,” fhreagair an gille 
cnapach. 

Cha robh an ath fhacal ann air a bha na seoid am bad a 
cheile. Thachair gu robh moran shoitheachan agus poitean 
crochte aig a’ mhuileir ris an talan. Cha robh fada chon 
an d’fhuair Fionnlagh deagh bhuille air a’ ghille chnapach 
a thog e bho “n lar agus a chath e gu math cruaidh ris an 
talan. Nuas a h-uile poit agus soitheach a bh’aig an 
Mhuilear gu lar agus bha an gille cnapach na shìneadh air 
an lar gun moran comas air eirigh! An sin dh’eirigh e agus 
dh’fhan e na thòsd gus do dh-fhalbh na coigrich. 


Greis an déidh so bha Fionnlagh air an rathad dhachaigh 
agus a sàbh mor air a ghuallain. Bha e dol seachad eadar 
da loch anns a” mhonadh. Bha an oidhche samhach agus 
deagh ghealach ann. Shaoil leis air a bha e ag imeachd gun 
do chual e fuam beag mar briseadh chnamhan. Stad e agus 
dh’eisd e! Le solus na gealaich rinn e mach triuir dhaoine 
a marbhadh caora agus bha an solus cho math agus gun 
do dh’aithnich e dithis dhiubh. Chum e air a coiseachd ach 
cha robh fada gun do chual e fuaim as a dhéidh agus thuig 
e gu robh iad a nis air a thoir. Thionndaidh e mun cuairt 
agus mhothaich e gu robh a sgian ann a lamhan an fhear 
a bha air thoiseach agus bha i dearrsadh gu soilleir le solus 
na gealaich. “Cumaibh oirbh air an obair a th’ agaibh,” arsa 
Fionnlagh, “agus ni mise rùn math air a chléith”. Cha do 
lagaich an ceum. “Gu dé a tha sibh a smaoinaichadh a 
dheanamh. Nach d’thubhairt mi ribh cumail air an obair a 
bh” agaibh agus nach toirinn-sa guth air”. Cha do stad sin 
iad! “Tha mi faicinn,” arsa Fionnlagh, “gu bheil mo 
bheatha-sa crochte a nochd ri gniomh mo laimhe fein”, agus 
leis a sin chath e uaith an sàbh mor. Rug e air a’ cheud 
fhear, shniomh e sgian as a dhorn agus le deagh bhuille 
chuir e dhruim ri talamh agus chuir e chas mu mhuineal. 
Bhuail e an dara fhear agus leag e e mar an ceudna, Theich 
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an treas fear air falbh. Dhúin Fhionnlagh a sgian agus 
chuir e na phocaid i. Leig e “n aird an dithis agus thubhairt e 
“Tha sibh a nis fo mo bhinn-sa ann a sin. Theiribh an 
taigh dhachaigh oirbh.” Rinn iad sin agus cha do chuir iad 
an corr dragh air Fionnlagh. 

Greis an deigh seo thachair do dh’ Fhionnlagh a bhi aig 
taigh a’ Mhuileir agus bha grunnd dhaoine a lathair. Dh’ 
aithnich Fionnlagh fear dhiubh gu math. Ghluais e suas 
far an robh e: thug e mach a sgian as a phoceid agus 
thubhairt e ris an duine “An ann leat a tha sgian ud?” 
“S ann” ars’ esan, “So dhut i,” arsa Fionnlagh, “cum 
dùint’ i na do phocaid.” 

An turus a bha seo, bha Fionnlagh air tilleadh dhachaigh 
do Bhearnaraidh agus ’s ann a smaoinaich e a dhol suas gu 
Cealla na Gaoithe a cheilidh air banntrach a bhrathair, Mor 
nighean Chaluim. “Nach math gu d’thainig thu,” arsa 
Mor, “’s nach urrainn dhomhsa a bhó a bhleodhainn. Tha 
i gun atharrachadh airson tri latha”. “Gu de a tha cearr?” 
dh'fheoraich Fionnlagh. “Tha,” arsa Mor, “Tarbh-fior 
tharbh crosda agus cha leig an t-eagal leam a dhol chon 
na ba.” “Thugainn thusa,” arsa Fionnlagh, “fag an tarbh 
agam-sa”, Leis a sin leag Fionnlagh da chabar suith far na 
faradh agus chuir e air a ghuallainn iad. “Tog do chuman a 
Mhor,” ars” esan agus leis a sin ghluais iad suas gu cnoc 
beag os cionn an taighe far an robh a” bho agus an tarbh 
ri taobh. Cho luath ’s a chunnaic an tarbh iad a tighinn, 
nuas a bha e na coinneamh. Fhuair Fionnlagh greim air 
fear dh'an na cabair suith agus bhual e an tarbh mun 
t-sroin gu math agus leag e e. Leig an tarbh deagh ran as 
agus mach a ghabh e gu cnoc os cionn Tharabhig. Bhleod- 
hainn Mor a’ bho agus dh’atharraich i i mu dheireadh.” 

Dh’ fhalbh Fionnlagh a Bearnaraidh mu thiomchioll 
1843 agus ghabh e fearann ann a Ceap Bhreatuinn mar a 
rinn moran Ghaidheil eile aig an am. Chaochail e ann a 
Catalone far am bheil e air a thiolagadh. 


Domhnall mac Ghillemoire 
’S ann bho Domhnall MacLeoid oir neo Domhnall beag 
Dhomhnaill mhic Tharmaid mhic Iain mhic Aonghuis mhic 
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Ruairidh, a bhuineadh do shean Chlann MhicLeoid Bhear- 
naraidh, a fhuair mise an sgeul a leanas. Bha eolas math 
agam air Domhnall oir ann an laithean m'oige, bha sinn 
le cheile anns an “Eala Bhan” ag aiseig dhachaigh 
moineadh a eilean Shrómaidh ann a Caolas na Hearadh. 
Ged nach robh Domhnall mór, bha e laidir agus air leth 
subailte le chabh mhónadh ann a cladach. B’e duine cho 
aighearach, toilichte, tlachtmhor agus eibhinn air do chuir 
mise eolas riamh. So a nis briathran Dhomhnaill. 


“A bhalaich, bha Domhnall mac Ghillemoire pailt chc 
treun ri bhrathair Fionnlagh. Ni mise dearbhadh math air 
a chuis. Nach ’eil thu eolach air a Locha Bheag. Mu theid 
thu tri cheud slat an ear dheas air a Locha sin, gheibh thu 
leac bhuidhe bhan agus tha i cho trom ’s nach ’eil dithis 
an diugh ’s an eilean so, a bheireadh leus eadar i agus lar. 
Nach tric a chunnaic mi Iain Néill agus Alasdair mac Iain 
mhic Alasdair agus feadhainn eile a striobh ri togail — a 
bhalaich, cha togadh na taing! Nis ’s e an fhirinn a tha mi 
radha riut! Thog Domhnall mac Ghillemoire an dearbh 
leac leis fhein. Tha fios aig a h-uile duine an am Bearnar- 
aidh air sin! Nach do chuala mi eachdraidh an duine mile 
uair bho do sheanair fhein, Calum Moireasdan! Nach e 
Ultach Mhic Ghillemoire an t-ainm a th’air an cloich sin 
chon an latha ’n diugh! 


'S an shuas mu Tharabhig aig Cul na Beinn Ghaine- 
achadh bha Domhnall a fuireach. Nach ’eil larach an 
taighe a bha aig a bhantrach aige, Mor nighean Chaluim 
mhic Iamhair, agad fhathast air cnoc aig Cealla na Gaoithe! 
Tha e coltach gun do dh’fhalbh e fein agus brathair ceile 
dha, Uilleam mac Iain oig, turus do dh’eilean Mhuile a 
dh’iarraidh coille. Air an rathad dhachaigh, nach ann a 
dh’fhas i cho garbh orra agus gu deachaidh an t-eithear 
thairis. Chaidh Uilleam a bhathadh oir fhuair iad an corp 
aige ann an eilean Rùm agus dh’aithnich iad gur e a bha 
ann oir bha briogais liath air agus mogain. Thainig a’ 
phreas a bh’aca airson deasachadh am biadh air tir cuid- 
eachd, Cha robh fios gu de idir a thachair dha chompanach 
Domhnall. Tha e coltach gu do rinn Domhnall greim math 
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air planca agus chum sin air barr na mara e gun do thog 
soitheach shiuil e a bha air a rathad gu Ameriga. Chum a 
soitheach oirre air a cursa agus bha Domhnall gu math 
feumail mar fhear dh’an chriubha. Nis ann am Bearnaraidh 
bha iad lan chinnteach gun deachaidh Domhnall a bhat- 
hadh. Chaidh a bhrathair, Coinneach, chon na leaba le 
bron. Bha mathair Dhomhnaill a nis na sean bhoirionnach 
co-dhiù lan chinnteach gu robh Domhnall beo agus “s e radh 
a bh'aice comhnuidh “Tha mise faicinn Dhomhnaill a 
tighinn agus aghaidh air an taigh.” Mu dheireadh san a 
sheol am bata air ais as Ameriga. Dh’innis Domhnall dh’an 
Sgiobair na deanamh e beagan atharrachadh anns a 
chursa gu ruigeadh e eilean beag ris an canadh iad Pabaidh 
agus gu faigheadh e fein agus an criubha uisge beatha cho 
math sa bha ann an Alba ann a sin agus gu robh e glé 
shaor, Cha robh an ach rinn an Sgiobair air Pabaidh agus 
chuir e Domhnall air tir. Nis, mar a tha fios agad, tha 
eilean Phabaidh agus Bearnaraidh glé fhaisg air a cheile. 
Aig an àm air a bheil sinn a bruidhinn, bha muinntir 
Phabaidh a tighinn a Bhearnaraidh a h-uile Sabaid chon 
na h-Eaglais Stéite. Nach ’eil da dhoruis air an eaglais sin 
fhathast — dorus nam Bearnarach agus dorus nam Pabach! 
Bhiodh eithear nam Pabach ’ga toirt air tir aig Croic Ruis- 
gearraidh. Nuair a bha muinntir Bhearnaraidh air a rathad 
suas chon na h-eaglais, nach ann a mhothaich iad dh’ an 
duine sin a coiseachd suas a Bheinn Leubha agus coltas 
coigrich air. Dh’fhoighneachd iad dh’an na Pabaich an robh 
fios có a bh’ann. Thuirt iad gur e Domhnall mac Ghille- 
moire a bha sud air a rathad dhachaigh gu Tarrabhig. Agus 
mar sin thainig briathran na caillaich air an leabaidh ceart 
gu leoir mu dheireadh. 

Chaidh Domhnall, a bhalaich, aon turus dh’an t-Ob gu 
Iain Gobha a gheurachadh sòic. Gu dé a bh’ann an dearbh 
latha sin ach gun d’thainig stáca math feamainn do Chroic 
Ruisgearraidh. Rinn an tuath feum math air an fhea- 
mainn an là ud. Nuair a thainig Domhnall dhachaigh, 
bha e air a thamailteachadh mar a thachair dha fein. 
Co-dhiù bheairtaich e an t-each agus rinn e air a” Chroic. 
Thoisich e air cuir suas na b’urrainn dha leis na saic, Nis 
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riamh bho am na ceilp bha riaghailtean glé chruaidh comh- 
cheangailte ri obair cladaich anns na h-Eileanan. Bha 
maor glé chrosda ann am Bearnaraidh aig an am oir 
airson grunnd bliadhnachan fhuair e tuilleadh mor agus cus 
leis, Mar a b’fhearr agus a b’fhearr a bha Domhnall a 
cuir suas có a nochd ach a maor anns na mogain. Sea 
fasan a bh’aige duine sin a bhi fosgladh na sgian airson 
gearradh nan irisean aig na cléibh. “Nach tusa,” ars’ esan, 
“an duine gun rian ann am baile air a dh’fheumas tu latha 
dhuit fein seach an corr dh’an tuath!” Fhreagair Domhnall. 
“Cha robh mise aig taigh an dé mar a tha fios agad glé 
mhath agus rinn an corr dh’an tuath feum math ann a seo. 
Tha mise so ag iarraidh mo chuid fein”. “Cha chuir thu 
corr lamh ann,” ars’ am maor, agus e a gluasad sios leis a 
sgian a ghearradh na h-irisean. “Na dean sin idir,” arsa 
Domhnall, “agus an uair a chuireas mise suas na bheil 
agam, tha mi a falbh dhachaigh” “°S mi a ni” arsa anı 
maor. Rug Domhnall air, shniomh e sgian as a laimh agus 
chath e e air a dhruim direach air uachdar an staca. “Leig 
an aird mi,” ars’ esan. “Cha leig,” arsa Domhnall, “chon 
a gheall thu bhi gle mhodhail.” “Leig an aird mi,” ars’ esan 
a rithis. “Cha leig,” arsa Domhnall “tha thu fo mo bhinn-sa 
ann a sin agus chan ’eil MacAsgaill ann am Bearnaraidh a 
bheir as a sin thu mura geall thu a bhi glé mhodhail.” 
B’ fheudair dh’an a’ mhaor sin a dheanamh mun d’fhuair 
e air a chasan. Dh’eirich e, agus cha do chuir e an corr 
dragh air Domhnall tuilidh. Sin a’ cheud tilleadh a chaidh 
air a mhaor seo ann an eilean Bhearnaraidh!” 


Anns a” gheamhradh 1842, thainig oidhche fhiathaich le 
gaoth laidir, clach mheallain agus sneachd. “Thainig 
bata shiuil d'am b'ainm “Sir Uilleam Uallas”? air tir aig 
Corran na Traigh Iar ann an eilean Bhearnaraidh. Chaidh 
dithis dhuine chuir air gheairrd oirre. B’iad sin Domhnall 
Mac Ghillemoire agus Gilleasbuig mac Lachlain Bhain. 
Cha robh iad comhdaichte freagarrach gu leoir airson a 
leithid do dh’anuair. Bha iad gann do dh’aodach agus cha 
robh orra ach na mogain. Fhuair an dithis churaidh seo 
galair am bàis le fuachd uamhasach na h-oidhch’ ud. 
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Aonghus Ruadh Caimbeul a Plocropol 

’S e baile mor breagha a tha ann a baile Bhancubhar an 
diugh, ach chaneil cho fada bho’n a thainig an dreach sin 
air. Beagan agus ceud bliadhna air ais nuair a thoisich iad 
air ceanghal duthaich Chanada ri cheile leis na bannan 
iaruinn ris an can sin an diugh an Canadian Pacific Railway, 
cha robh ann an Bhancubhar ach baile glé bheag, ged a 
bha suidheachadh glé bhreagha aige gun teagamh. Tha an 
sgeul a tha agam dhuibh an drasda comhcheangailte ris an 
da chuspair a tha sin. °S ann bho mo mhathair urramach 
fein nach maireann, Lecsi nighean Alasdair mhic Choinnich 
mhic Alasdair an t-Siorraim a fhuair mise a sgeul a leanas. 
So a briathran fhein. 

“Mar a tha fios agad bha Domhnall brathair m'athair tri 
tursan ann a Canada ag obair air a Canadian Pacific 
Railway, shuas as na beanntan mora aig na Rocky 
Mountains. ’S iomadh sgeul thaitneach a bh’aige dhuinne mu 
dheighinn nan Innseanach agus a fuachd uamhasach a bha 
aca ri ghiulain anns na fasaichean agus glinn na Rocky 
Mountains. Feumaidh gu robh e deanamh feum ann, oir 
thigeadh e dhachaigh an drasda agus a rithisd gu Sgada- 
bhagh a choimhead air na cairdean agus air a thilleadh e 
air ais bha e toirt a null leis cuid dha na chairdean. Na 
measg sin bha Aonghus Ruadh mac Aonghuis brathair 
athair fein, a aite beag anns na Baigh ris a can iad 
Plocropol. 

Có a thainig air cheilidh orm ann a seo bho chionn 
beagan bhliadhnachan ach Alasdair Dhomhnaill Bhain. 
Bha esan ann a Bhancubhar suas ri leth cheud bliadhna 
agus bha a’ Ghaidhlig aige cheart cho math ’s a bha i an 
latha dh’fhag e eilean Bhearnaraidh. Thuirt mi fhein ris 
“Alasdair, nach tu a ghleidh do Ghaidhlig math!” “°S mi 
gun teagamh,” ars’ esan. “Bha mi cho iarrtach air mo 
chanan a gleidheadh agus nach robh latha nach leughadh mi 
oran na dha a rinn mo charaid ann a Bhancubhar, 
Domhnall Chaluim mhic Ruairidh. 

Bha mi, a Lecsi, glé eolach air do chuideachd fein ann 
a Bhancubhar,” ars’ Alasdair, “gu h-araid Aonghus Ruadh a 
Plocropol. 'S e Aonghus Ruadh so, duine cho beairteach 
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ann a Canada ’s a dh'fhag na Hearadh riamh. Nuair a 
bhasaich e, dh’ fhag e ann an airgiod tioram corr agus da 
cheud gu leth mile dollair a bharrachd air togailaichean 
mora a bha nan ionad obrach aig luchd lagha agus dotair- 
ean, Bha aige cuideachd corr agus leth cheud stór.” 


Gidheadh, an uair a thainig e do Chanada bha e radha 
nach robh aige na phocaid ach tastan agus sia sgillin. Bha 
e °g obair air a Railway greis comhla ri Domhnall Caimbeul 
ach cha robh an obair sin a cordadh ris ro mhath. Bha 
chridhe riamh ann a seoladh agus bha eolas math aige air 
muir bho oige, comhla ri athair Aonghus Caimbeul ann a 
Plocropol. 


'S ann a smaoinaich e gum bitheadh e moran na bu 
thlachtmhor dha obair a ghabhail anns na bataichean 
aiseig air Loch Kootenay — loch a tha gu araid aluinn 
shuas ameasg beanntan maiseach na Rocky Mountains. Mu 
dheireadh nach ann a fhuair e cho math air “n adhart agus 
gun do rinnear sgiobair dheth air té dh’an na bataichean 
sin. 

Nis, bha na Gaidheil uamhasach sanntach air talamh an 
uair sin agus ’s e a bh’ann gu robh Aonghus Ruadh a cuir 
a h-uile sgillin a bha e cosnadh ann a fearann agus bha 
moran do thalamh breagha mun cuairt a b'fhiach airgiod a 
chuir ann. 


Co-dhiú, bha Aonghus a deanamh feum mhath mar a 
bha na bliadhnachan a dol seachad. Nach ann a smaoin- 
aich e fein agus Domhnall Caimbeul tilleadh air ais a 
choimhead air na cairdean anns na Baigh agus bha iad a 
lan duil tilleadh. Cha robh iad fad” aig an dachaigh nuair 
a thachair a crannchar riuthe. Nach ann a phos iad: cha 
deaghadh bean Dhomhnaill air ais comhla ris amuigh na 
mach. Phos Aonghus Ruadh, Anna nighean Lachlain 
Chambeil ann a Sgadabhadh agus bha Alasdair a radha gur 
i boirionnach cho coir agus cho laghach ’s a dh ’fhag na 
Hearadh riamh. Thill Anna air ais comhla ri fear do 
Chanada ach b'fheudar do Domhnall Caimbeul a lion a 
chuir sios ann a Sgadabhadh airson an corr dha bheatha. 

Ach ’s iomadh car a thig ann a crannchar an duine! 
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Nach ann a dh’fhas Anna glé bhochd le droch shac. 
Chaidh Aonghus far an robh an dotair agus chomhairlich 
esan dha gu feumadh e Anna a thoirt air falbh sios gu 
Bhancubhar. Nis, bha Aonghus a cuir a leithid do dh’ 
airgiod ann a fearann agus nach robh moran do dh’airgiod 
tioram idir aige na phocaid aig an am. Cha robh ann ach 
gu feumadh e am fearann a reic. Bha e smaoineachadh gu 
robh coir aige air suim mhath airgiod fhaighinn. Bha e 
feitheamh ach cha robh coltas sam bith ann gu robh duine 
ga iarraidh. Leag e phris turus na dha ach cha robh tairgse 
sam bith a tighinn! Mu dheireadh, bha e lan riaraichte a 
fearann a reic air pris sam bith a gheibheadh e. 


Direach air a bha Aonghus bochd glé fhaisge air a h-uile 
dochas a chall, thainig gnocadh chon an doruis. Có a bha 
seo ach Suaineach-fear Maighstir Olle. “Tha mi tuigsinn,” 
ars’ esan, “gu bheil fearann agaibh ri reic. Bu toigh leam 
-sa a cheannach ach gu mi-fhortanach chan ’eil a dh’ 
airgiod agam na cheannaicheas e. Ma bhios tu cho math 
agus gun toir thu dhomhsa a chreideas gu toir thu dhomh 
a fearann, geallaidh mise dhuit ann a seo gu paigh mise 
dhuit a h-uile sgillin a dh'iarras tu agus a riadh a bharr 
air.” Chord an duine cho math ri Aonghus agus gun d'thug 
e dha am fearann. Co-dhiú, bha e am barail gu robh e 
pailt cho math dha a thoirt do Mr Olle oir cha robh 
coltas sam bith ann gu robh duine eile ga iarraidh. 

Thug Aonghus Anna choir sios gu Bhancubhar agus bha 
i beo beagan bhliadhnachain an déidh so. Bha Aonghus 
fein fortanach oir fhuair e obair air bata beag a bha 
seoladh eadar Bhancubhar agus Nanaimo. Thoisich Aonghus 
air deanamh feum a rithis agus an turus so, bha e cuir a 
chuid airgiod, chan ann a mhain ann a fearann ach ann a 
togaileachan oir bha Bhancubhar aig an am glé dhripeil le 
obair — a fas suas na bhaile mor, breagha. Bha a leithid 
do dh’upraid ann agus do dh’obair agus gun do dh'iallaidh 
Companies mhor lan le airgiod a sas anns an ghnothaich. 
Mar is trice a thachras, fhuair iadsan buaidh! Chuir iad 
an duine beag gu chul: cheannaich iad a leithid do thalamh 
agus an uine nach robh fada, thuit pris fearainn! Bha 
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Aonghus a nis airson an dara turus an cunnart a bhi gun 
sgillin. 

Nis bha greis mhath air a dhol seachad bho '“n a thug e 
am fearann do Mr Olle ach cha do chual e facal riamh 
uaith. Bha e na shuidhe astigh ann an trom smuain air a 
thainig gnocadh chon an doruis, Nuair a dh’fhosgail e e, 
có a bha sin ach Mr Olle. Rinn iad gairdeachas mor ri 
cheile. Dh’innis Mr Olle anns an larach do Aonghus mar 
a thachair dha bho ’n a dhealaich iad anns na beanntan. 
Chaidh Mr Olle suas dh’an a Yukon a bha glé dhripeil aig 
an àm le sluagh a sireadh an oir. Rinn e feum mhath, oir 
rinn e fortan! Thuirt e gun do sgriobh e iomadh litir gu 
Aonghus: thill a h-uile litir air ais thuige gun fhosgladh! 
Mu dheireadh, runaich e dhol le dha chois do Bhancubhar 
agus oidhirp mhath a dheanamh air Aonghus Ruadh a 
lorg. Choimhead e suas a h-uile Aonghus Caimbeul a bha 
sgriobhte anns an telephone directory. Bha moran ann agus 
thoisich Mr Olle air tadhal air moran dhiubh gus mu dheir- 
eadh gun do lorg e an dearbh dhuine coir a bha e ag 
iarraidh. Leis a sin, chuir Mr Olle a lamh na phocaid 
agus dh'fheoiraich e do Aonghus gu dé an t-suim airgiod a 
bha freagarach airson an fhearainn agus aireamh an riadh 
a chuir ris, Dh’innis Aonghus sin dha agus phaigh Mr Olle 
a h-uile sgillin dha gu taingeil. Thill Aonghus dha grunnd 
mhath cheudan dollair. 

Chan e mhain gu robh Aonghus Ruadh trocaireach ach 
bha e glé adhartach na ghné ann an obair sam bith air a 
gabhadh e lamh. Bha e na bhall ann a Comhairle Bhan- 
cubhar airson grunnd bhliadhnaichan. Bha dithis ghillean 
aig Aonghus agus Anna. B'iad sin, Murchadh agus Gilbert. 
Bha ceathrar nighean ann cuideachd — Mairead, Mor, 
Irene agus Ceit. Chaochail Aonghus Ruadh ann a Bhan- 
cubhar ann an 1948 aig aois ceithar fichead bliadhna agus 
a coig. 


Iain Domhnallach 


'S e Iain Domhnallach cuspair an ath sgeul. °S an aig 
Alasdair MacFhionaghuin neo Alasdair mac Fhionnlaigh 
Bhain ann a Bearnaraidh a lorg mise i. °S e gille gasda, 
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coibhneal a bh'an Alasdair agus bha eolas math aige air na 
tachairtasan ann a Bearnaraidh fad corr agus ceud bliadhna. 


Mu n tig mi gun na sgeul canaidh mi facal na dha mu 
dheighinn parantan Iain. 'S e Domhnall Domhnallach a 
b’athair dha agus Seonag nic Criomain a mhathair. Bhuin- 
eadh ise do Dhunbheagain. Bhuineadh i cuideachd dh’an 
teaghlach iomraiteach ud a bha na piobairean aig Clann 
Mhicleoid fad tri cheud bliadhna. 'S e sloinneadh Seonag 
so-Seonag nighean Iain mac Choinnich mhoir mac Dhom- 
naill Dhuinn. ’S seanair Seonaig a piobaire fo dheireadh dh’ 
an treubh ann a Caisteal Dhunbheagain. Chluicheadh a 
h-athair a phiob agus a bhraithrean. Chluicheadh Seonag 
fein i. Bha i na searbhanta greis anns a Chaisteal agus bha 
i sonruichte math airson dannsa Gaidhealach. 


Chuir Domhnall Domhnallach agus Seonag seachad moran 
bhliadhnachan ann an eilean Phabaidh. Aig an am bha 
muinntir an eilein sin trang a deanamh an uisge bheatha 
ged a bha e air a thoirmisg dhaibh leis a lagh. Bhitheadh 
iad gu tric a tighinn a Bhearnaraidh le buidealan agus 
barailean agus ’ga lionadh lan le uisge Tobar Leathad 
Ullarigh airsan baisteadh an uisge bheatha. Bha iad a lan 
chreidsinn gu robh buaidh mhor aig uisge an tobair sin. Bha 
moran greadhnachas agus feisdan ann a Pabaidh agus bha 
muinntir an eilein glé mheasail air Domhnall mar fhidhleir 
agus Seonag mar dhannsair. Mu dheireadh, ghlacair cuid 
do mhuinntir Phabaidh a deanamh an uisge bheatha agus 
cha mhor nach deachaidh a h-uile duine, beag is mor, lag is 
laidir, firionn agus boireann fhuadach air falbh as an eilean, 
agus fhuair Uilleam MacNeill an t-eilean na thac. Dh’fhan 
tri teaghlaichean ann agus ’s e fear dhiubh sin teaghlach 
Dhomhnaill Dhomhnallaich, Aig a’ bhliadhna ochd ceud 
deug agus leth cheud, dh’fhag an teaghlach eilean Phabaidh 
agus thainig iad do Bhearnaraidh. 

Nis gu mo sgeul! 

“Bha Iain Domhnallach agus gille og as na Hearadh ris 
an canadh iad, Domhnall Ruadh mac Ruairidh mhic 
Dhomhnaill Bhain, aig an iasgach Ghallach., An turus a 
bha seo, bha iad air an rathad dhachaigh le airgiod na 
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pocaid agus poca air an guallainn. Bha iad a deanamh na 
slighe chon an t-Stròim agus thuit an oidhche orra, Bha an 
t-slighe fada gun teagamh le ceum na cas agus bha i 
leantuinn fada troimh mhonaidhean agus coilltean. Cha 
robh iad gun eagal gun tachradh iad ri droch dhaoine anns 
na h-aiteachan iomallach sin. Co-dhiù, leis an dorchadas 
a tuiteam orra, ’s iad a bha toilichte an uair a mhothaich 
iad solus beag os cionn an rathaid. Rinn iad air: gnoc iad 
an dorus agus chaidh iad a steach, Có a bha sin ach sean 
bhodach agus cailleach na suidh aig an teine. Dh’fhoigh- 
neachd Iain am faigheadh iad an oidhche chuir seachad aig 
an teine gun tigeadh a” mhadainn oir bha i nis air fas cho 
dorcha agus gu robh an t-eagal orra a dhol na b’fhaide air 
'n adhairt. Fhreagair a” chailleach nach fhaigheadh. Dh’ 
fhalbh iad an uair sin ach cha robh iad air falbh fada 
'nuair a chual iad feadaireachd anns a’ mhonadh air gach 
taobh dhiubh. Cha robh ach tilleadh chon an taighe a 
rithis. Dh’iarr iad air a’chaillich am biodh i cho coibhneal 
agus gu leigeadh i leotha an oidhche chuir seachad aig an 
teine. Fhreagair i rithis nach leigeadh. An sin thubhairt Iain 
gu robh iad a fuireach amuigh na mach. Ars’ a’ chailleach 
gu biorach,” Thig an ceart uair na chuireas amach sibh gu 
grad.” Cha robh fada gun thainig glac aig an dorus agus 
nochd dithis fhear astigh agus bha feusag mhor, ruadh 
orra le cheile. Shuidh iad ann a closeid bheag aig an dorus 
agus dheanadh Iain iad amach gu math troimh an talan 
oir bha scaradh beag eadar na buird. 

Grad rinn Iain sanas beag ann a cluais a chompanaich 
gur e bu ghlice dhaibh deanamh air falbh agus rinn iad sin. 

Bha i nis glé dhorcha gun teagamh agus bha iad a cluinn- 
tinn feadaireachd air gach taobh dh’an rathad. Thachair 
boirionnach riutha agus dh’fhoighneachd i cia mar a rinn 
iad aig an iasgach agus aig an aon àm dh’fhaisg i cho 
cruaidh air gairdean Iain agus gun do dh’aithnich e glé 
mhath nach e boirionnach a bh’innte ach firionnach laidir. 
Chum iad orra do-dhiù agus an cridhe nan uchd. Cha 
robh fad” ’s an dorchadas nuair a chual’ iad gleadharaich 
uamhasach agus sradagan ag eirigh as ann rathad mhor. 
Bha Iain an toiseach a smaoineachadh gur e a bh’ann ach 
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an droch spiorad. Bha an rud a bh’ann a deanamh a nuas 
thuige. Gu dé a bha sin ach an charbaid reidh neo anns 
a’ Bheurla a stage coach agus an draibhear a dalladh air 
na h-eich gu laidir leis a’ chuip. Cho luath ’s a thuig Iain 
gu de idir a bh’ann thubhairt e ri chompanach. “Ma rinn 
thu riamh e, dean a nis e! So mo phoca agus tha mise a dol 
a dheanamh oidhirp mhath air greim a dheanamh air srian 
nan each. Cath na pocanan astigh dh’an charbaid agus dean 
dearg leum as an deidh. Ni mise a h-uile dichioll ri na 
h-eich a laodadh dh’an dig.” Bha na h-eich a nis a nuas 
thuca na teine dearg: leum Iain agus rug e air an t-srian le 
greim bais. Dh’fhalbh na h-eich an aird leis grunnd shlatan 
ach cha do leig e as a greim chon a tug e iad mu dheireadh 
dh’an dig. Fad’ na h-uine bha an draibheir, lan chinnteach 
gur e mearlach a bh’ann, dalladh dha leis a’ chuip. Ghluais 
Tain gu eiginnach suas chon a draibheir agus e ag eubhach 
nach e mearlach a bh’ann idir. Mu dheireadh fhuair Iain 
gu sabhailte suas ri taobh an draibhear. Arsa an draibheir 
“tha mi glé dhuilich an dochann a rinn mi ort ach bha mi 
’n lan duil gur e mearlach a bha annad. Chan eil uair sam 
bi a tha mi dol seachad ann so gu h-araid air a tha e glé 
anmoch nach ’eil eagal mo bheatha orm agus tha mi 
stialladh nan each air ’n adhart cho math agus as urrainn 
mi.” Fhuair Iain agus a chompanach mar sin gu sabhailte 
chon an t-Sròm ach bha Iain riamh dh’an bharail nach 
d’fhuair a chompanach riamh seachad ceart air eagal na 
h-oidhch’ ud.” 











GOBHA NA HEARADH 
(The Harris Blacksmith) 


NEIL MACDONALD 
2nd December 1983 


John Morison the Harris Blacksmith deserves, I think, a 
leading place amongst the most distinguished Gaelic bards. 
He lived in exceptionally stirring times, and it is evident 
from what we do know of his activities that he was no idle 
person. 

We are indebted to the late Dr George Henderson for his 
work in collecting the Bard’s poems, together with events 
of days gone by in Harris, now preserved for posterity in 
two volumes. 

In Harris John Morison was known as Iain Gobha, or 
Gobha Shrannda, and Gobha na Hearadh in other areas. 

My maternal grandfather, Donald MacLean (Domhnull 
Pabbach) 1850-1946 was born in Scalpay (Harris) and 
brought up in Pabbay where he lived until evicted along 
with others about 1870; first to Innis-a-Sith near Scarasta 
(where Aulay Macaulay, great grandfather of Lord Mac- 
aulay, was once minister), and then (after they had drained 
and cultivated the land there — traces of the lazy beds are 
still visible) they were moved to the Bays on the east side 
of Harris. My grandfather together with the rest of the 
family were moved to Lingerbay, a few miles from Rodel. 

When the tack of Northton was broken up into forty-one 
crofts in 1901-1902, my grandfather was overjoyed when he 
was allotted croft number 12. He was noted for his memory 
and for his knowledge of past events in and around Harris. 

How often have I said to myself; if only I had paid more 
attention and listened to stories told in the ceilidh house 
during the long winter nights. To me, at that age, Iain 
Gobha was a blacksmith who lived in Obbe a long, long time 
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ago. However, as I grew older, I became aware of what I 
had missed in the past. I developed what one might describe 
as a thirst for knowledge. 

Dr Henderson’s visit to Harris, towards the end of last 
century, came at a time when there was still a number of 
people on the Island who could recite several of Morison’s 
poems; poems that were handed down from generation to 
generation. Among those who helped the doctor with his 
task was my maternal grandfather, already mentioned. He 
was a proud man when the doctor presented him with an 
inscribed copy of the poems; although he could not write 
Gaelic or English, he could read both with fluency. 

John Morison was born in Rodel in 1790, within sight of 
the Minch and the Sound of Harris. On a knoll high above 
the shore stands Saint Clement’s Church, on whose 
foundation a Christian place of worship was erected 
centuries ago. It has been said that Saint Clement’s church 
is named after a 13th Century Bishop of Dunblane. 

For generations, the Morisons were blacksmiths and 
hereditary armourers to the Macleods of Harris and 
Dunvegan. According to tradition his paternal ancestor 
came from the Island of Pabbay in the sound of Harris, 
and is of the same family as Roderick Morison (An Clarsair 
Dall). 

Roderick Morison was harpist to Iain Breac MacLeod, 
the 16th Chief of the Clan MacLeod, and believed to be 
Scotland’s last great harpist. 

John Morison had his smithy at Obbe (now Leverburgh) 
and after his departure from Obbe, the smithy (‘‘a’ Chear- 
dach” in Gaelic) was converted into a dwelling house. It is 
still inhabited. In my boyhood days the local people still 
called it “‘a’ Cheardach”’, 

The blacksmiths and armourers to the MacLeods were 
noted for their strength. The poet’s great grandfather known 
as the Strong Smith of Stangrigearry (near Scarasta) was 
famed for his strength, and believed to be the strongest man 
of his day in Harris. 

Once a set of satirical poets known as “a” Chliar- 
sheanachainn”’, who roamed about as reivers, called at his 
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house one day while he was away from home. They were 
poets who dealt in satire. On coming to a house they would 
satirise the inmates, and unless paid tit for tat with a telling 
hit against them they had the right of guarters for a year 
and a day, if the household could afford it. On the occasion 
referred to they carried off a web of tartan from his wife. 
The poet met them while on his way home and recognised 
his own cloth. He fought successfully and combated the 
whole gang. His comment afterwards was — “am fear nach 
do phronn mi cheann, phronn mi chasan”. (One or other 
had either his head or feet crushed). The poet inherited his 
ancestor's strength but was not given to vain feats of 
physical exhibition. 

In his youth education was more or less for the upper 
class in society. Nevertheless, we must admit that he 
mastered the English language to a high degree when we 
consider that the only education he ever received was at 
Rodel, where he passed one month in Mr MacKie’s school. 
The poet was entirely self educated, but he was by nature 
endowed with a marvellously retentive memory. He always 
went on educating himself, till latterly he wrote Gaelic and 
English fluently. Though he had but few occasions for 
using English, he continued the study of it with the help 
of Walker’s Dictionary. Dr MacKintosh MacKay, an 
acknowledged scholar who knew him well, writes that “the 
poet’s acquaintance with the English language, though 
seldom spoken by him, was striking”. 

The following letter to his son Eoghan in Stornoway 
provides us with a glimpse of his command of the language. 


Leaclie 
13th July 1848 
My dear Son, 


Yesterday evening I received yours of the 23rd 

June wherewith I was happy to learn that you were well in 
health at that time in which state this leaves us at this time. 
As for the Stallions which you mention you have good 
cause under providence to take good care of yourself 
towards them. I would not advice you at all to cast any of 
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them down with rope and hopples at the time of shoeing 
them, but first get a proper twitch made of good tough raw 
skin, and have it two-fold reeved through the twitch staff 
and let the staff not be too long. Do not attempt to reduce 
and manage the animal within the smithy but in some other 
convenient spot where you can have room so as not to 
endanger yourself or the horse. If, through its leaping on 
its forelegs you find difficulty in fixing your twitch without 
a proper hold on the nose, get a gurn put in its lower mouth; 
let the rope be strong enough, but not very thick, tie the 
middle of the rope in the mouth, avoiding the tongue; bring 
the two parts of the rope within the fore-legs below the 
breast, crossing the rope above the whirl-joints on the back, 
getting the two parts against each other below the tail so 
as to draw the head towards the breast to prevent its 
leaping high on its fore-feet and then chide with him by 
the twitch, gently knocking the twitch-staff with the haft 
of your shoeing claw hammer or with the handle of a short 
whip until the animal is reduced to submission, ——— 
— if you cannot understand what I say, 
give the perusal to Mr Campbell and he will make you 
understand what I say; if he can all make out this scribble. 
Your affectionate Father, 


John Morison 


In 1820 he married Marion MacLean, whose father came 
from Mull, and her mother from Skye. In 1829 he was 
grieved when she died leaving him with four young children 
to bring up; Eoghan, Angus, Mary, and Margaret. To her 
he composed a beautiful elegy; Marbhrann d’a Cheile, and 
it extends to 112 lines. 


Marbhrann d’ a Chéile 


1. Och’s mi déuchainneach ga m’ léireadh 
Fodh ghoimh ghéur ro chuirrte; 
Caoidh mo chéile bu ghlan béusaibh 
Bu tearc té bu chliùitich; 
Dh’fhag thu éislinneach a d’ dhéidh mi, 
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Is tric na déur o m’ shúilibh 
O ’n la thréig thu mi le éug 
'S a chaidh do chré fodh ’n tir bhuam. 


2. Briathra béul cha chuir an céill 
Mar tha mi ’n téinn ga d’ ionndruinn; 
Bha do thréigsinn na mhór phéin domh, 
Fhuair mi féin do ghiùlan; 
M? asna cléibh bhi uam ga réubadh 
Is goirt mo chréuchd dheth ’s drùidhteach 
Us dotht am chré mar lot ro ghéur 
Ta m’ fheòil a d’ dhéidh gun dunadh. 


3. Maiseach céutach bha thu d’ éugasg, 
Bu ghlan sgeimh do dhealbh chruth; 
Thaobh do spéis domh mar chaomh chéil’ 
Ri m’ ré cha “n fhaod mi dhearmad; 
Mheal mi sonas fad” do réim 
Bha mar riut féin ga m’ leanamhuinn 
Us iomadh beannachd mar an céund’ 
A rinn mo thréigs o “n dh'fhalbh thu. 


4. Do réir orduigh féum a phòsaidh 
Bha thu a d’ chòmhnadh dearbht domh; 
Laidh thu stold a m’ uchd ’s cha d’ leòn 
Thu mi le bròn no ana-gnath; 
A thaobh do chùram dhiom ’s gach dòigh 
Is ann bha mi m’ mhór chuis fharmaid, 
Bu bheannachd mór os cionn mo sgeòil 
Thu dhomh thaobh feòl us anama. 


5. Rinn E nis do sgaradh uams’, 
Is E fhéin a luaidh b'fhearr còir ort; 
Thug E null thu thar gach truaigh 
Is e sin san uair-s’ mo dhòchas; 
Thu nis a’ sealbhachadh do shuaimhneas 
Ann an cuan A shòlais, 
Réir t aidmheil féin air còir na bhuaidh 
Mu’n d’ thiomanadh suas an deò leat. 
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6. Ach ged tha mise deth fodh ghruaim, 
Gu tùrsach truagh a m’ dheoiridh 
A’ caoidh do chomuinn, ni tha cruaidh leam 
Us mi fodh uallach d’ òigridh, 
Fhuair mi iasad diot bha luachmhor 
A bha na bhuannachd mhór dhomh; 
An Ti thug dhomh thu ’s E thug uam thu 
Cliù bith bhuan us glóir dha. 


Misfortune struck again when his second wife Catherine 
MacLeod died, leaving him with a further two children to 
bring up; Donald Munro and Catherine. Donald Munro he 
named after his great friend and fellow Christian, Donald 
Munro the blind fiddler in Snizort, Skye, known as “An 
Dall Munro”, (1773-1830) on whom he afterwards composed 
a memorable elegy. 

From time to time the poet visited friends in Skye. 
During one of his earlier visits he desired to call on the 
Rev. Roderick MacLeod, better known as ‘‘Maighstir 
Ruairidh”. The poet wending his way towards the manse, 
observed a man digging in the garden. The man behind the 
spade was Maighstir Ruairidh himself; seeing this stranger 
approaching him, he greeted him by saying: “Tha latha 
math ann, agus co as a thug sibh fhein a choiseachd, a 
dhuine?” (it’s a fine day, and from whence did you come, 
my man). “Thug as na Hearadh,” said the poet. (1 came 
from Harris). “Tha talamh creagach gu ledir a sin, ma ta” 
said the minister (plenty of rocky soil there), ““Tha, agus 
creagan gun talamh idir.” (Yes, and plenty of rocks without 
soil at all) said the poet. “An e Gobha na Hearadh a th’ 
agam?” ars’ am Ministir. (Are you really the Harris Black- 
smith). | 

A number of years later the poet’s visit to Skye was not 
so very pleasant. Shortly after his second wife died, a 
certain woman circulated tales of an unpleasant nature 
about the poet, with the result that he was summoned to 
appear before the Presbytery in Skye. The poet came out 
of it unscathed. Maighstir Ruairidh advised him to get 
married as soon as possible, Among the witnesses from 
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Harris was Mary MacAulay; the poet there and then asked 
Mary if she would marry him. Mary's reply was in the 
affirmative. 

I received that information from an old lady in Harris 
many years ago, but she wouldn’t tell me who the mischief- 
maker was; all I could get from her was — ‘‘Coma leam 
dhi, droch bhoirionnach a bh'innte.” (Never mind her, she 
was a wicked woman). 

When Neil Morrison (the Pabbay Bard) no relation to 
the poet and some twenty years younger than him heard 
what had been said about the poet, he was so enraged that 
he composed a poem to her in which he expressed his 
feelings in no uncertain language. 

Neil Morrison was summoned to appear before the 
Sheriff in Lochmaddy, as the woman concerned took offence 
to what he had said about her. Neil was in an awkward 
situation; Cha robh ainm ann an Leabhar nam Bard. (He 
wasn’t what one might say a licensed poet). That day (in 
court) Neil’s name was called but no response; his name 
was called a second time, still no response. The Sheriff, 
known as a’ Siorram Seadha (Sheriff Shaw) a native of 
Speyside and a fluent Gaelic speaker, announced in Gaelic: 
“Bheil Niall Moireasdan, Bard Phabbaidh, a’ lathair?” (Is 
Neil Morrison the Pabbay Bard present). Without further 
delay Neil made his way towards the Sheriff, who put the 
question — “Co ghoir bard dhiot?” — to Neil. (Who said 
you were a bard?) to which Neil replied, “A” Siorram 
Seadha.” (Sheriff Shaw). Seeing the Sheriff classed Neil as a 
bard, that finished the matter. 

Neil Morrison was grieved when his good friend Iain 
Gobha died. His poem in praise of the poet is believed to 
be the finest he ever composed, Nigel MacNeill, an eminent 
Gaelic scholar, described it as a poem that would have 
gained him the highest honour in Gaelic poetry. 


Cliu Iain Ghobha 


1. Bho’n is fear-foghluim mi air a cheaird-sa 
Luchd breitheamh Gaidhlig na tugaibh béum 
Air cainnt mhi-fhiighmhor ned-dhireach lùbte 
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Nach gabh dhomh dlúthadh no cur na chéil; 

Cha be cion dúrachd a thigeadh riumsa 

'N am seinn a chliù-san nam biodh air éis 

Ach inntinn nadmhorrach us easbhuidh grais oirr 
Gu ’n téid i ceàrr ann an cluich nan teud. 


'S mo bhilean gràineil neo-thimchioll gheairrte 
Gu faic sibh dana dhomh bhi ri cainnt 

Air cliú na fianuis a dh’fhalbh o'n fhion-lios 

Bu chliùiteach gniomhach am measg nan crann; 
Bha eagal diadhaidh as déidh a lionadh 

Gu ’m biodh a chrionachd n’ ar measg neo-ghann 
Bu tric e g’urnuigh dol ann an cùmhnant. 

Airson ar cùmhnadh aig cathair gràis. 


An Ceistear cliùiteach bu mhór luch ionndrainn 
A tha mi’g iomradh air na mo dhan 

Bu lionmhor súil bha gu silteach srilach 

An am do dhúnadh “sa chiste chlair; 

Bu lochran iúil thu do dhuill gun súilean 
Bhiodh gun tur air a ghniomh a b’fhearr 

A ruith gu direach fo ’n t-slighe mhilltich 

A dion nam milltean o dhiol a’ bhàis. 


Bha thu ainmeil ’s gach cearn an Alba 

Mar ghaisgeach calma le d’ chlaidheamh géur 

Air taobh na córach a sgrios luchd do-bheairt 

Bu tric thu còmhrag ri luchd mi-bhéus; 

Bhiodh feachd na h-éucairt a crith fo d’ éisneachd, 
An coguis fhéin ’s 1 gam bioradh cruaidh 

Bhiodh fallus drùidhteach a sileadh dlùth dhiot. 
Le spàirn toirt cunntais dhaibh air an Uan. 


Thainig dorchadas air a’ chearn seo 

Le muchadh basmhor on rinn thu triall 

Do thir Emanueil am measg do bhraithrean 

'S tu deanamh gairdeachas ann an Dia; 

Chum ar teàrnadh o chumachd nàmhaid 

'S o phian na h-àmhuinn tha loisgeach dian, 
Bheir air na h-uamharraich gu loisgear suas iad 
Mar an asbhuainn nuair thig a’ chrioch. 
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6. Thainig Gabreil o na h-ardaibh 
Us àithne làidir aic air do thòir, 
Thuirt riut gum b'fhearr dhut thu rioghachd àghmhor, 
Nach goid na meàrlaich a steach na d’ choir; 
Fhuair thu ’n dileab ’s a’ chulaidh rioghail 
'S ainm an Righ oirr gun smal gun sgleò, 
Cho buan ri siorruidheachd a thà neo-chriochnach, 
Us t’aoibhneas siorruidh nach crioch a ghlòir. 


I remember hearing the story about the day an argument 
arose between the poet and a man from the Machair (near 
Scarasta). When the Machrach saw he was being outwitted 
by the poet, he resorted to casting up to him the amount of 
coal-fish (cudaigean) he ate; adding, had it not been for the 
abundance of cudaigean round your shore you would have 
died of starvation long ago. There may have been a grain 
of truth in what the Machrach said. Obbe was famed for 
the abundance of cudaigean found in its bays. 

The same could be said about the Machair, with its acres 
of silver sands where shoals of sand eels (siolagan) can be 
had. Indeed they were a blessing to the poor families in 
that area; families sandwiched in between large farms and 
more or less living in dire poverty. Among the siolagan a 
small fish (noted for its poisonous sting) called stangram 
could be found. 

The poet (afterwards) gave his reply in verse — Ged a 
thilg thu orm, a shiacair, gum b'e cudaige bu bhiadh 
dhomh, ach ’s tric a thruis thu fo’d fhiacail an t-sialag ’s 
an stangram. (You spiritless one, casting up to me that the 
cudaige was my diet; have you yourself not swallowed the 
siolag and stangram). 

On his generous hospitality his fame brought many 
obtruders. For the convenience of those from a distance he 
is said to have set up several beds. Among those coming 
were persons more bent on what they could get to eat, than 
listening to the Gospel. On a set of such he played a prank. 
A neighbour had a good supply of kail in his garden, and at 
the poet's request the man gave him a good supply. The 
poet served it daily as the main meal. On the third day 
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most of his lodgers left. The kail became afterwards 
celebrated as Cal Alasdair Oig — someone remarked “’s e 
'n cal a dhearbhas an Creideamh” (literally, Tis kail that 
tests the creed). 

During a visit to Tarbert where his brother (Malcolm) was 
a blacksmith, he found him in the smithy wrestling with a 
piece of iron. Apparently a ship had broken her bow-sprit 
in the Minch, and was diverted from Stornoway to Tarbert 
for repairs. The ship was now in the harbour, and required 
several iron bands to repair the broken bow-sprit. 

The poet, taking off his coat, asked Malcolm for a loan of 
his apron. He offered to make the bands for him. As soon 
as he completed the task, he went aboard the ship and 
completed the repair. On his return he handed his brother 
a pound note, as payment from the ship’s captain. Malcolm 
wasn’t very pleased with that sum. “The captain gave me 
what I asked for,” said the poet, “and you have no cause 
for complaint”. 

The poet came under the influence of the Gospel at an 
early age. In 1821 he composed his first sacred poem — 
An Ionndruinn, One of the gems of the Gaelic language, 
this Gaelic poem utters longing of the soul after a higher 
spiritual life. It has 120 lines and I have chosen the following 
verses for this paper. 


An Ionndruinn 


1. Air fantuinn dhomh gu fad am thamh 
Laidh air mo chnamhaibh aois, 
Laidh dusd us sgeó ro-mhór us bas, 
Laidh duibhr’ a ghnath us daors, 
Laidh tosd us bron air iomadh fath, 
Laidh cuing an àite saors, 
’S mar faigh mi fuasgladh nuas o'n aird 
Dhomh ’s dualach smàig an aoig. 


2. Mo chridhe trom gun fhonn ’s mi sgith, 
Us mi fo mhi-ghean mór; 
Gu bruit am chom gun fhois gun sith 
Mi sior dhol cli fo neòil; 
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Ged dh’fhiosraich mi mu Fhear Mo Ghaoil 
Chan “eil a h-aon am chóir 

Bheir sgéul no sedladh dhomh ’s an raon 
Gu faotainn saor o’m bhròn. 


. Cha chluinn mi guth a’ chalamain chaoin 
No còmhradh caomh nan uan, 

Mu chéusadh Chriosd no air a ghaol 

Cha chluinn mi aon toirt luaidh 

A thogadh m'aigne ’s m’ fhonn le saod; 
'S cha’n fhaic mi’n raon mo chuairt 
Chuilc bhruit no lion na smuide caoil 

Ri ’n cleachduinn saors car uair. 


. Na neòil air comhdachadh nan gleann 
Gun bhoillsg’ bhi ann bho ’n ghréin, 

Na caoirich sgapt’ air feadh nam beann 
Gun bhuachaill ann ri féum; 

Droch aodhairean cinn-iùil nan dall 
Gun tuigs’ air call an tréud, 

’S ma bhriseas aon a mach bho’n mheall 
Bidh coin gu teann nan déidh. 


. Is aobhar m’ ionndrainn air an am 


Mo neart bhi fann ’s mo spéird, 

Mo ghoraich ’s m’ aimideachd ro-mheallt 
Gam chumail mall san t-streip; 

Gun chrann-tabhuill bhi nam laimh; 

Mo lann a bhi gun ghléus — 

Le ’m buailinn Goliah sa cheann 

’S gum faodainn danns us leúm. 


. Bidh mis” an sas gun bhàigh gun truas 
Fo bhuille chruaidh an ùird 

Bidh mi gun tàmh fo àmhghar truagh 
Gun cluinn mi fhuaim as ùr; 

Gun sil e ghràs on àird le buaidh 

Gun seall e nuas le shùil 

'S gun sìn E lamh a ghràidh mum chuairt 
Gam tharruing suas ris dluth. 
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In 1822 Dr John MacDonald of Ferintosh (known as 
Domhnullach na Toiseachd) visited Harris and the poet was 
so impressed and influenced by his preaching that on the 
doctor’s departure he continued it himself. 

In 1828 the S.P.C.K. commissioned him as a catechist. At 
a prayer meeting at Tarbert in 1830 as many as 2000 
attended. 

In 1843 the Disruption in the Established Church had 
taken place in Harris. The greater number of the 
parishioners at that time forsook the parish church and 
its ministers. In many parishes in the Highlands ministers 
were presented to the congregation or, maybe more 
correctly, forced on them by the laird, with the result that 
more than often congregations were not too happy with the 
laird’s minister. In 1822 the congregation of the Parish 
Church in Croy, Inverness-shire, objected to the Earl of 
Cawdor’s minister. The “Inverness Courier”, dated 24th 
April 1823, had this to say: “At the Circuit Court of Inver- 
ness several persons were indicted for riotous and disorderly 
conduct in obstructing the entrance of Mr Campbell to 
the church of Croy.” 


Four of their number were imprisoned in Inverness. 


The induction took place on the 10th July. The Sheriff and 
his officers from Inverness attended. 


Trouble flared up in Strond when the Rev. Francis Mac- 
Bean was appointed. Among those who objected to his 
induction was the poet. He couldn’t be classed as a leader; 
his advice to the congregation, to be patient, went unheeded. 
He eventually left the Established Church and joined the 
Free Church of Scotland. This, it has been said by some, 
was the reason why he and his family had to quit Obbe. The 
factor closed the smithy door in his face. 

Some would have it that the Rev. MacBean’s appearance 
in Strond had very little or nothing to do with the poet’s 
eviction. 

The failure of the kelp industry together with the 
disastrous potato blight round about that period caused 
severe famine in Harris. In a letter to his son Eoghan in 
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Stornoway, he says — “People are much distressed for 
food.” The poet was not blind to what was taking place 
in Harris over the years. In his own boyhood days in Rodel 
he must have known what took place. Donald MacDonald, 
aged seventy-four, from Grosebay, in his evidence before 
the Commissioners at Obbe in June 1883, said he was born 
in Rodel in 1809, and as a boy there remembered seeing 
forty families being evicted from their homes with nowhere 
to go. Most of them found shelter on the rocky east coast. 
By 1817 Rodel was cleared to a man. The people, now 
deprived of the little land they had, were destitute. He 
desired the Harris estates be broken up and shared out 
among the people. This appears to be the more likely cause 
for his departure. He stood for the underprivileged and the 
powers that be wouldn’t approve of that. 


In 1843 he was appointed Catechist to the Free Church. 
From time to time we get a glimpse of his activities; when 
writing to his son Eoghan in Stornoway. From Obbe, 9th 
November 1844, he informs Eoghan that he has “‘brought 
the corn into the yard, 3 stacks oats, 2 stacks barley, and a 
small one. We have our potatoes also into the barn, six score 
and fourteen bags.” 

As the church in Manish was being erected under his 
supervision, coals, blasting powder, joiners’ gauges, quarry- 
ing tools, plans, specifications, and men’s wages all receive 
his attention. 

December 1850 saw him set out in the “Breadalbane” (a 
yacht presented by the Marquis of Breadalbane to the 
islesmen of the north) on his tour to raise funds for building 
a Free Church in Manish. He was desirous to collect funds, 
that on being opened it might in every sense be a Free 
Church. 

On this occasion he wrote the poem “Cuairt Cuain”. This 
composition, full of grateful memories of the people and 
places he visited, from places as far apart as Portree and 
Leith. In Glasgow he called on Campbell of Tullochewan, a 
merchant in the city, from whom the poet received a 
donation of ten pounds, a large sum in those days. 
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Cuairt Cuain 
Ged’s dail cha dearmad a bhac mo sheanachas 
Mu’m thurus ainmeach ’s an aimsir fhuar 
San chulaidh dhealbhaich do’n ainm Breadalba’ 
Le gaoith gun anagna dh’fhag balbh an cuan; 
Gun dhúisg an soirbheas on aird an Earadheas 
A ghreas air falbh i mar earb air luaths, 


’S nuair dh’ fhaisg i canabhas sna tuinn bha barragheal 


Bha spáirn ga “n teannachadh air cainb nan dual. 


Nuair lion na siúil aic gach aon diubh ’s brú air 

’S a cruinn mar iúbhrain a lúb san uair, 

Bha coileach dùbh-ghorm a ruith on stiùir aic 

Na chamalaig lubaich ri dúrdan cruaidh; 

'S e céum bha siúbhlach a léum gu sunndach 
Troimh ’n mhuir bha srúthladh gu dlúth m’ a cuairt, 
Gum b’fhior chruit-chiúil a bhi ’g éisdeachd buirein 
A tormain surdail bu bhrúchdail fuaim. 


, Chuiriair tir mi far ’n tric robh m'inntinn 


An caidreamh priseil ’s lé cridhe gun ghruaim 

Am measg nam firean tha’n cuid na’n sineadh 

Gun chriochnaich tim dhaibh an sith san uaigh; 

Far an d'fhuair mi aoidheachd le gair ’s le faoilteachd, 
Bho shluagh ’s bho aodhair le gaol gun fhuath 

’S cha be mo sgios diubh ni ghreas mi direach 

Gum chas a shineadh Phort-righ cho luath. 


An Dunothainn àigh ghabh mi tir mar a “aill leam 
Far ’n d’thuig mo chàirdean cion-fàth mo chuairt 

A nochd gun dail dhomh gun robh “n gaol braithreal 
Gu dluth ri ’n airnibh le bàigh ’s le truas; 

’S cha b'ann a mhàin ann am briathraibh blàtha 
Nochd iad an grádh bhi do chas an Uain, 

Ach fial pailt lamhach do “maoin a phairtich 

Gu Eaglais Mhanuis a Jan chur suas. 


Ach ghluaiseadh sios leam gu baile Ghrianaig 
Far ”n d’ fhuair mi siochaint le fior ghean gràidh, 
Bha m’inntinn riaraicht an comunn rianail 

An dream o chian leis bu mhiann leam tamh, 
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Nuair fhuair mar dh'iarr mi’n ceann-iúil gam riaghladh 
An t-Ollamh fiachail sinn thriall gun dáil 

Nam measg san chiad sgriob bu chinnt dhuinn fialachd, 
’S iad toirt an iasachd do Thriath nan gras. 


6. Tha “n t-am tigh’nn dlù gu mo sgéul cho-dhùnadh 
Le toil ’s le dúrachd mo rúin ’s mo ghraidh, 
Gum biodh fior chúltaic gach aoin ghabh cúram 
Le’n spéis do ’n chúis seo ’s fior ghrunnd do m’ dhan, 
A fas ni’s mu dhoibh an gras san ionndas 
A ghnath le dubladh ’s le urach fais, 
'S gun tog an sùilean ri Righ nan Duilibh 
Gu bhi gan stiùireadh nan iul gach la. 

Round about that time Dr Chalmers the Moderator of 
the Free Church received a letter from the Duke of Argyll 
(then a young man) a letter that became known as the 
celebrated letter. 

As the poet was leaving the shop, Campbell urged him to 
leave a momento of his visit in the shape of a reply to the 
Duke’s letter. He was not willing to comply at first and 
pointed out that he was not accustomed to compose in 
English, on which Campbell added it is not every day we 
have the like of you. At last he consented to Campbell’s 
request. He wrote the first stanza straight off on the counter, 
promising the remainder to be sent to him later. It is to 
the metre of Duncan Ban’s “Beinn Dorain” and extends to 
six hundred lines. 


Lines on the Duke of Argyll 
Being urged by a friend who proposed to me 
Something to describe of the notional 
Subject awfull vile the Duke of all Argyll 
Who wrote against devines and their godliness: 
Pity to remind such a fop of pride 
Issued from the loins of his forefathers 
His judgement has beguiled him who formerly 
Seemingly designed in conformity 
To the Truth Devine to fight wind and tide 
Holding Christ His Reign and prerogative; 
Much to our surprise found him in disguise 
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A turncoat. O fie; Such a nobleman. 
Was it fear or bribe or diplomacy 
Caused him to backslide so notoriously 
Was it his desire to be much admired 

By the present blind aristocracy 
Obviously despised of relatives in mind 
To the famous tribe Cameronians. 

The Free Church’s enterprise he did corroborate 
Self to idolize by his gorgeous 

Intellect and mind excellence of style 
Much he thought sublime to be glorified; 
Losing hope to find his object this side 
Charged her with the crime of disloyalty. 


From Glasgow the poet made his way to Edinburgh, 
where he stayed for six weeks at the home of Alexander 
MacLean who in 1861 brought out the Toronto edition of 
some of his poems. 

In Dr Candlish’s church in Edinburgh he gave an address 
in English to an overflowing congregation. 

By summer he was returned via Stornoway to Harris, and 
it would seem that he was very pleased with his sojourn in 
the south. 

Apart from his skill as a blacksmith, he could turn his 
hand to other matters. Mrs Stewart of Ensay once sent for 
him to tune their piano, but was somewhat doubtful if he 
would consent. He came and tuned the piano; with the 
remark — “An cuala tu riamh bard an aghaidh ciùil? is ann 
tha mise an aghaidh nan droch cleachdaidhean a tha gu 
tric timcheall air ceól.” (Did you ever hear of a bard who 
disliked music? What I object to is the bad habits that come 
in its wake). 

It would seem that people drinking to excess was a 
problem in the area at the time. At one time there was an 
inn at Kintulavaig where one could get as much drink as 
he could afford, The Rev. Alexander Davidson (Manish), 
giving evidence before the Commissioners at Obbe in 1883, 
said that that place no longer existed and thanked 
Providence for that. 
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The poet in his poem “A’ MHISG” spells out the ill effects 
of strong drink and the hardship it causes in many homes. 
At the same time he speaks with loving care for all 
concerned. 

A’ Mhisg 
1. Na measaibh mo dhan duibh a chairdean mo ghaoil, 
A mhàin na sgath-bhardachd, tha gràdh ann d’ur taobh; 
Is e cuspair mo chainidh a phlaigh sin nach caomh, 
A mhisg thug sgrios-aoig air mér-shluagh. 


Fonn — A chuideachd mó ghaoil, nach pill sibh bho’n ól, 
A chuideachd mó ghaoil, nach pill sibh bho’n ol, 
O chuideachd mó ghaoil nach pill sibh bho’n òl, 
Mu’n sgrios e gu bron fadheòidh sibh. 


2. An olc leibh mi cháineadh bhur namhaid ro ghéur, 
Thug mas!’ air mor-direamh sa dh’fhag iad an éis, 
De dh’anmaibh neo-bhàsmhor rinn tràillean fodh stéill, 
Gu ifrinn na péin gan seòladh. 


A chuideachd, etc. 


3. Is iomadh teaghlach a dh’fhag i’n cruaidh-chas sam 
mi-rian, 
Us mnathan gan cradh an ceann phaisdean gun chiall, 
Ag glaodhaich s a’ ranaich gu h-ard ’s iad gun bhiadh, 
Gun aodach gum bian a chomhdach. 


A chuideachd, etc. 


4. Is e siud a dh’fhag aireamh cho barlagach lom; 
Cho edlach mu’n t-snathaid gu tathadh nan clobhd; 
Air dath cha bhi taire ma chaireas e toll, 

Geal, dubh, glas, no donn , ma’s cloth e. 


A chuideachd, etc. 


5. Is iomadh laoch a bha ladair gu bas chuir i ’n null, 
A bha eòlach air snámh, rinn i bhàthadh ’s a ghrunnd, 
A chadail fodh tàladh ’s gu bràth nach do dhuisg, 
Gu’n d'fhosgail e shúil an dóruinn. 


A chuideachd, etc. 
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6. Is iomadh aon chuir i’n sas an glas-lamhan gu teann, 
Am priosan a spar i’s nach d’fhag i fad ann, 
Ach a chroch i gu h-ard le bas narach air crann, 
Le lubach dheth ’n bhall m’ a sgòrnan. 


A chuideachd, etc. 


7. Bheir i masladh us náir ort as taireile diol 
Na bhi ’n ad cheòl-gàire do’n ghràisg fad do thriall; 
Mur pill thu troimh ghras ni i’m bas chur ’n ad chliabh, 
Air d'anam bheir pian gun dóchas. 


A chuideachd, etc. 


His first rate talents in engineering were shown when the 
engine in Lord Dunmore’s yacht broke down. Dunmore was 
the proprietor of the Island. Tradesmen came from Glasgow 
to do the necessary but failed in their effort. Why not let 
Iain Gobha have a look at it, someone suggested; indeed 
why not. The poet duly appeared and although he never 
saw an engine in his life, it didn’t take him very long to 
locate the fault, which he repaired. 

Apart from his work in building the church in Manish, 
the following extract from a letter to his son Eoghan in 
Stornoway gives us an insight into his care for the people of 
Harris. 

Leaclie 
29th April 1850 


If there is meal come from Glasgow by the steamer for 
the building committee of Manish Church so that we may 
send a boat for it immediately and tell me if its true about 
the Church in Stornoway being burnt. All the money we 
had in hand was laid out in salt that came last week from 
Liverpool; three and twenty tons, so that I am not able to 
pay the meal that was sent me from Stornoway this chance. 
People here are very destitute for food. There is no meal 
at present from the relief Board 
———- you must excuse me for want of paper. I sent 
the other day to Tarbert for some and got not as much 
as a single sheet, ————________ 
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The following account to Finlay Morison, Pabbay, shows 
how business-like he could be. 


Mr Finlay Morison 
Pabbay. Strond, 
July 1832; 
To John Morison Smith. 
April 1834 To 1 Peat spade £0 3 4 
, 1 Soak 3 9 
„ 1 Coulter repaired 1 3 
» 2 Muzzells 4 3 
£0 12 7 
By Whiskey 1 Pint 3 0 
£0 9 7 


The following account is addressed to — 
The Isle of Glass Light-house, 
To John Morison Smith Obbe. 


To 3 LB. Hopbell steel at 8d £0 2 0 
„ 1 Sledge Hammer repaired 0 3 0 
£0 5 0 


Evicted from Obbe, he took his wife and family to 
Leacklee. He had many friends in Lewis; it was thought 
at the time that he would go there as catechist and prepara- 
tions were made there for him, peats were cut and ready 
for use. 

Among those he knew best in Lewis was Murdo MacLeod 
(1811-1898) appointed catechist at Lochs 1849. He was the 
father of Murdo MacLeod (1837-1914) known as Murchadh 
a’ Cheistear. The latter composed the well-known song 
“Eilean an Fhraoich”. 

However, the poet was set on going to Leacklee, and 
this he did about 1848. In a letter to his son Eoghan in 
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Stornoway dated 29th April 1850, he says — “I still inhabit 
the land of the living though not in sound health of body. 
My feet got so sore since I wrote you last with the old 
complaint, so that I could not go from home since then”: the 
old complaint he mentions is rheumatic pain. He must have 
made a wonderful recovery as he made his memorable 
journey to the south towards the end of the year. 

The poet lived all his life in Harris, apart from the 
learned and the great, toiling at the anvil and soaring into 
song. In his poem “AN NUADH BHREITH” his subject is 
the putting off “the old man with his deeds” and the 
putting on of the new man; a poem which in its felicity of 
expression, and its cunning weavings and turnings of 
verses, has not its like elsewhere. (Nigel MacNeill in his 
book “Literature of the Highlanders). 


An Nuadh Bhreith 


Tha duin” óg us sean duin” agam 

Tha duin” óg us sean duin” agam 

Nach robh ’n seann duin’ air mo chulthaobh, 
“'S an duin óg ni’s muirnich agam. 


1. Seann duin” mi ó leasraidh Adhamh 
O’n do shiolach mi thaobh naduir, 
Ach duin’ óg tre Léigh na slainte 
Shaor o'n bhas mi tre ghràs naisgte. 
Nach robh ’n seann duin” na ghráin domh 
'S an duin òg na ghràdh ni’s faisge. 


2. Rinn an seana duin’ daor-thraill dhiom 
Thug mi’m braighdeanas do Shatan, 
'S e’n duin” óg a shaor o mhaig mi 
Dh’ ionnsuidh slaint o phlaigh a’ pheacaidh. 
Leag an seann duin’ ann san úir mi 
'S e’n duin” og a dhuisg a mach mi. 


3. Nuair a thàir an t-òg a m’ionnsuidh 
Fhuair e’n seana duin’ na dhusal, 
Le cheud fhailte rinn e dhusgadh, 
Siud fo luirich thugadh bradain. 
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Chaidh an seana duin” fo lúirich 
'S e”n duin” òg a ruisg am brat deth. 


4. Aon air mana a teachd beó dhiubh 
Aon air dusalach an ótraich, 
Mis’ an cuimrigeadh an cOmhnuidh 
’S an aon lon nach cord ri neach dhiubh. 
'N seana duin do réis na feóla 
'S an duin óg cha chórd ris srad deth. 


5. Tha mi dall ’s mo fhradarc dubailt 
Tinn ’s mi slan sa ghnáth gam chiurradh, 
Sólasach san cómhnuidh túrsach, 
Gaoideil gruideil us glan fallain. 
"N seana duin’ a dall mo shùilean 
'S an duin óg toirt dhùibh nan lannan. 


7. Foghlum faigh air brigh mo chómhraidh 

Feúch gu reusanta ’s gu comhnard, 

'S mar treabh thu le m’agh gu seòlta 

Bidh mo thdimhseachan-s’ ort falaicht. 
Cuir an seann duin’ uait gu h-ealamh 
Cuir an seann duin’ uait gu h-ealamh 
Fas wun t-seana duin’ caoin-shuarach, 
'S bheir an t-òg dhuit buaidh le caithream. 

Tha duin’ òg us seann duin’ agam, 

Tha duin’ òg us seann duin’ agam. 

Nach robh ’n seann duin’ air mo chùlthaobh, 

’S an duin” òg ni’s muirnich agam. 


He corresponded regularly with his sons, Eoghan in 
Stornoway and Donald Munro in Edinburgh. Correspond- 
ence which proved to be very valuable to Dr Henderson 
when editing the poet’s poems. 

Donald Munro as a student in Edinburgh won a silver 
medal in chemistry. Mrs MacKellar the Lochiel poetess 
speaks of him as Gaelic grammarian, as a benevolent and 
skilful physician, as a poet, as a musician and scientist. 

A succession of fevers spoiled his eyesight, and he was 
unable to do himself justice; under medical advice he was 
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restrained from appearing for further examinations at the 
time. He acted, however, as an assistant to an Edinburgh 
doctor. 

He started a chemist’s shop in the Grassmarket, 116 West 
Bow, where he latterly had a post office. This was the 
meeting place of his Highland friends, affectionately known 
as “A’ Cheardach”’ (The Smithy). 

Amongst those who called at the Ceardach was Mary 
MacKellar (already mentioned) and Neil MacLeod (the 
Skye Bard). It was Dr Morison (Donald Munro Morison) 
who corrected the first edition of Neil MacLeod’s poems 
(Clarsach an Doire) for the press. 

Dr Morison died in Edinburgh in 1889 in his fifty-fourth 
year, without unfortunately having been enabled to carry 
out his intention of having his father’s poems printed. 

From 1856-1860 he taught in the summer months in 
Leacklee in Harris; the examiners gave a favourable report 
on his successful mode of teaching. 

In the second edition of “Clarsach an Doire” (1893) Neil 
MacLeod pays tribute to his friend Dr Morison in his poem 
“Do’n Leigh MaclIllemhoire, nach maireann”. 


In this verse he says — 
Tha’n diugh do Cheardach falamh fuar, 
Gun bhlàths gun fhasgadh do'n fhear chuairt, 
Cha choinnich tuilleadh clann nan dan, 
An talla cairide nam Bard. 
’S duilich leam gur fior an rann, 
Thu air do sgaradh uainn roimh ’n am; 
’S a cuimhneachadh a mhath a bha, 
Cuiridh mi chlach seo na do chàrn. 


Towards autumn (1852) the poet reports himself daily 
afoot, troubled with the old complaint, rheumatic pain. His 
devotion to duty and his interest in the people’s welfare 
occasioned the severe rheumatic fever from the effects of 
which he sank so suddenly away. 

He died at Leacklee on 6th December 1852, aged 
sixty-two years. In Rodel, the Westminster of the Isles, they 
laid him to rest. 
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The poetess Mary MacLeod (Máiri Nighean Alasdair 
Ruaidh) is also buried there. 

Mr Davidson, the minister at Manish, writing to a friend 
says; letter dated 28th April 1855. “I was so busy and had 
so many things to attend to that I could hardly spend as 
much time as to look over Morison’s poems. They are lying 
in the bottom of a trunk so that I could not easily get at 
them. 

The widow with her family of six children is making 
preparations for emigrating to Upper Canada, and she has 
requested me to write you to ascertain about a ship. The 
widow would be willing to leave in the course of a month 
or five weeks. 

She with many others has suffered so much in Harris 
during last winter, that she is willing to take the earliest 
opportunity of leaving. Necessity in a manner, compels her 
to leave her native land, and to seek her livelihood and the 
upbringing of her family on a foreign shore. She has five 
boys and one girl, two of the boys above fourteen years 
of age.” 

They were to join the hundreds of men and women who 
under the same circumstances had gone before them across 
the seas to an unknown land. 

Here, I must end this paper, and praying that some day 
in the near future a more powerful pen than mine can give 
a fuller account of this gifted man from the Island of 
Harris — John Morison, Gobha na Hearadh. 


The story behind the song “Raghnaill agus Eathar Mairi 
Gobha”. 

Mairi, Iain Gobha’s daughter, was married to a Donald 
or John Macleod and lived in the Leigh Geal in Leacklee. 
On a stormy night, a sailing ship laden with flour went off 
course and foundered on the Carainn — rocks near Berneray 
in the Sound of Harris. The crew were taken off the 
stricken ship by men from Bernera. Boats came from far 
and near — even from Uist — to salvage some of the 
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precious cargo. Among them was Mairi’s husband with his 
boat. Unfortunately he was accidentally drowned on his 
return journey (near Strond). To help Mairi during spring 
and autumn on the croft was a young man, Ronald Ferguson 
— the father of Dómhnall Raghnaill and Shonnie Ragh- 
naill. 

Ronald was courting a girl, Isabel Nigh’n Iain Bhàin, 
whom he married. The song tells the rest. 

The story of Eathar Màiri and Raghnaill came to the 
ear of a man in Borsam — Lachlainn Mac Iain ’ic Lach- 
lainn — who composed the song. 

Many years afterwards, Lachlainn was a member of 
Rev. Alex Davidson’s church in Manish; by now he had 
ceased composing ‘‘orain dhiomhain”. 

One day the minister said to Lachlainn “Chuala mi gun 
do rinn thu oran do Raghnaill a’s Airdmhidhe agus Eathar 
Mairi Gobha”. 

“Rinn mi sin ceart gu leòir ach thuirt mi aon rud as an 
oran agus ghabh mi aithreachas, a mhinistir.” 

“De a bha sin, a Lachlainn?” ars am ministir. 

“Bha, a mhinistir, cha do ghabh mi ainm baist’ air Niall 
Mac Ille Easbuig, ’s e Niall Crotach a ghabh mi air.” 

S nach eil e sin crotach?” ars am ministir. 


Raghnaill agus Eathar Màiri Gobha 


1. O Raghnaill as Airdmhidhe 
*S ann a bruidheann ort a tha mi, 
’S tu thug dhomh am bristeadh cridhe 
’S a dh’fhag mi ruidhinn ris an àiteach, 
Dh'fhag thu mi gun bhall aisig 
A bheireadh am mach dh’an an tràigh mi 
Ach “gan iarraidh feadh nam Bailtean 
Te ma seach an diugh ’s am màireach. 


2. An oidhch’ ud a chaidh thu shuiridhe 
’S tu chaidh iomrall air na h-àinteann 
Bhris thu ’n t-eathar air a’ Bhantraich 
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'S dh'fhag sud ann an call gu bràth i 
Nuair fhuair thu null air an aiseag 
Gu taobh eile na h-airde 

Dh’fhag thu i gun bhall gun acair 
Sud a” mach a thaigh Iain Bhain thu. 


. "Nuair fhuair thu staigh fodh na capair 
’S ann a chadail thu gu sàmhach 

Cha robh thu idir ann an teagamh, 
Nach robh ise an cala sàbhailt 

Ach “nuair dh’ éirich an seol mara 

'S a” ghaoth far an fhearainn cho laidir 
Sud a’ mach a dhruim a’ chuain 1 

Gus do bhuail i air sgonn Mhanais. 


. "Nuair a dh’atharraich gaoth nan spéuran, 
An treas la ’n deigh dhi fagail 
Thill i dhachaidh a cuan Eirinn 


'S i gun stiuir gun bhréid gun rámh innt’, 


Chaidh i air tir fodh Neill Chrotaich 

Air droch phort bha sgorrach, camach 

°S chaill i ’n druim leis an leth chliathaich 
Mun d’uaireadh rian air a tearnadh. 


, Chuala Gilleasbuig a’ bhuille 

Leis do chuireadh an taigh-eárr dhi, 
Ghrad dh’ éirich e air uillean 

Fiach an cluinneadh e na b'fhearr e 

’S ann a shaoil leis gur h-e long-chogaidh 
Bha ’san loch is toiseach blair ann 

Gus do chuimhnich e “san am sin 

Gu de bh’ann ach eathar Mairi. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY 
JOHN A. SMITH, M.A., M.ED, 
27th January 1984 
Introduction 


The main purpose of this educational miscellany is to 
deal with three specific and separate topics in their own 
right and for their own intrinsic interest. These topics, taken 
in the chronological order of their date of origin, are (a) The 
Glasgow Highland Society; (b) The Diary of a Badenoch 
Schoolboy; and (c) The School Boards in the Gaelic Speaking 
Areas. The story of the Glasgow Highland Society takes us 
back as far as 1727, when that Society was founded as a 
direct educational agency for Gaelic speaking children in 
Glasgow. With the passing of the 1872 Education Act it had 
to give up this role ultimately but it has continued to 
perform a grant-awarding function in the cause of Highland 
education ever since. The Diary of a Badenoch Schoolboy 
is a highly personalised and private account of the school 
education of a poor boy in a Highland parish in the years 
just before the passing of the 1872 Act, and it has been 
' respected as such. It has been selected to show what the 
educational provision was actually like at the time of the 
Act for a Gaelic speaking boy. The third originated with the 
Act and it has been chosen to show how the school boards 
faced up to their responsibilities for the education of 
Gaelic speaking children. 


The topics to be discussed in turn are all ultimately 
concerned with the problem of the use of Gaelic within the 
educational system and so it will already be obvious that 
this paper, albeit concerned with three separate topics, is 
also connected with an earlier paper given to the Society 
in Session 1979-80 on the major theme of the 1872 Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act and Gaelic Education. That, indeed, 
explains to some extent the choice of topics, The earlier 
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paper tried to refute the assertion so often made nowadays 
that all our present troubles about Gaelic education spring 
from that 1872 Act, and it tried to do so by giving as 
objective and full an account as possible of the origins, 
circumstances and consequences of the 1872 Act. Perhaps 
on this occasion, and without challenging in any way the 
need for the high level of objectivity and generalisation that 
was used to debate the main issue, it will be found helpful 
to concentrate on specific topics in turn in the hope that, 
as can happen in historical argument, the specific can 
illumine the whole. In the meantime, since there will be no 
return in this paper to the major question of the 1872 Act 
and its influence, after discussing the topics separately, the 
contribution of each topic to the general issue can be briefly 
summarised at this point. 

The Glasgow Highland Society certainly had to give way 
as a direct educational agency to the 1872 Act, but this was 
of no significance for Gaelic education. Up to that point it 
had shown no interest whatsoever in the education of Gaelic 
speaking children in Glasgow in their own language, It was 
very much an anglicising agency although perhaps not 
deliberately or primarily so. Indeed, it is only in this century 
that it has developed any interest in Gaelic education but 
now this may well grow. The evidence from the Badenoch 
schoolboy is that Gaelic played little part in his formal 
education in the years on the eve of the Act. This is 
particularly impressive evidence because, despite that, he 
became one of the foremost Gaelic scholars of his day. The 
third topic is really the major theme again in the period 
1872 to 1918 in terms of school boards. Presumably the 
school boards were chosen as the ad hoc authorities and the 
units of local administration under the Act because they 
were thought to be closer to local interests than might be 
the case otherwise. If so. their general attitude to the 
inclusion of the Gaelic language in the curriculum becomes 
even more surprising. Most of them proved to be apathetic 
or disinterested while some were even hostile to the whole 
idea of the education of Gaelic speaking children in their 
own language. 
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(a) The Glasgow Highland Society 


1. The Glasgow Highland Society was founded on the 
12th day of January 1727 for the very specific purposes ‘of 
raising money to provide funds for educating boys of 
Highland descent at school and putting them to trades... 
and for other charitable and laudable ends’. It was so 
successful in these immediate purposes that, by the middle 
of that century, it was providing also the education required 
in schools of its own, and it continued to do this with great 
efficiency for over 100 years. After the state ultimately took 
over responsibility for education in 1872 the Society, in due 
course and when the time was appropriate, altered its 
constitution, sold all its schools to the city of Glasgow, and 
placed all its funds, now very substantial, into an educational 
trust, which it has administered ever since, for the benefit 
of students in Glasgow of Highland descent, Despite its 
name the Society has never been a Highland Society in the 
usual sense of that term. It did not, for example, meet for 
social purposes. In its earliest years it did arrange some 
such meetings on occasion but these meetings were always 
a separate activity, usually arranged for the purpose of 
raising the funds required for its real work, The fact that, 
at one time, it derived much of its revenue from the Black 
Bull Hotel which it established and owned for many years 
and where it usually met for business purposes does not 
betoken a taste for conviviality but business acumen. In this 
respect it has sometimes been confused with the Gaelic Club 
of Glasgow, a distinctly later foundation, and one that 
existed primarily for convivial as well as charitable purposes. 
While the Gaelic Club made membership of the Highland 
Society a condition of entry, there was no such reciprocal 
arrangement, nor did the Highland Society have any 
aspirations towards literary or historical or scientific 
activities like the Gaelic Society of Glasgow and other 
societies of the second half of the 19th century. Its meetings 
were, as they still are, purely business meetings and, apart 
from these meetings and the business arising therefrom, it 
undertook no other type of activity. This is still the case. 
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Although not officially registered as such, the Glasgow 
Highland Society is best described as a friendly society or a 
charitable organisation. 


2. It is perhaps not surprising to find that the minutes 
and Official papers of this Society, now in its 257th year, 
have not been retained in their entirety from its date of 
origin until the present day. In fact, they do not go back 
further at present than August 1908, but it would be 
premature to say that the earlier documents have all finally 
disappeared. Over its long history the affairs of this Society 
have been faithfully looked after by a succession of business 
firms, who regarded the work as a kind of public service 
that they had inherited. From time to time the papers and 
business of the Society had to pass from one business to 
another or were taken over into a new business, so that 
the possibility of some of the lost material re-emerging from 
office vaults remains, at least for the time being. Fortunately, 
for its history earlier than 1908, an important document 
published by the Society in 1902 does remain. This 
document, entitled The Glasgow Highland Society (Rules 
and Regulations and List of Members 1727-1902) is of 
primary historical importance because it is obviously a 
reliable and complete summary of the history of the Society 
from its foundation in 1727 up to its time of publication. 
Thereafter, or at least from 1908, the official documents 
are complete. There are also, of course, periodic and 
regular references to the Society throughout its history in 
contemporary sources of various kinds, and some of 
these sources have been indicated in the accompanying 
bibliography. 


3. The 1902 document referred to above states that ‘the 
Society owed its origin to a few gentlemen, about seventeen 
in number, who had come from the Highlands and settled 
in Glasgow’. Apparently they were quite a ‘canny’ lot and 
they required several meetings before they decided to form 
themselves into a Society for the specific purposes stated 
in their rules (still extant). It would be enlightening to know 
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more about these original members, traditionally ‘about 
seventeen in number’, and their motives, but we do not even 
know their names. All that we know is that their names 
must be among the seventy-eight on that list of members for 
the first year of 1727 which list is on record, From that list 
the original seventeen names have not been separated out 
as yet although some have been guessed at and many can 
be probably excluded. The tradition is also that a high 
proportion of the original members were men who had come 
into Glasgow from the Highland Area, principally from 
Argyll and the contiguous areas north and west of Glasgow, 
to set up in business. After doing this successfullly, and 
mindful of their origins and responsibilities, they had 
decided to do something for the fellow countrymen who 
were now following in their footsteps. All this tradition 
seems to be borne out by that nominal list for the first year, 
although it gives simply first the surname, then the Christian 
name and usually the occupation of the member. The place 
of origin or residence is only sometimes given, but when 
this is done, it is usually a Highland placename, as in the 
entry ‘MacLean, Donald, Merchant in Uist’ or as in this one 
‘MacIntyre, William, Merchant, Greenock’, It should be 
noted that, in the first instance, at least, not all members 
resided in Glasgow, although, presumably, they all visited 
the city from time to time. These original members were 
practically all involved in business or occupation of some 
kind, but they were not all necessarily prosperous men with 
money to burn. In that first list, a great variety of trades 
are represented —- many merchants certainly, but also 
several coopers, tailors, weavers, dyers, barbers and so on. 
Their surnames, as a rule, suggest a Highland origin. Half 
of the names at least begin with ‘Mac’, but yet, strangely 
enough, there are no MacDonalds. There were lots of 
Campbells, to suggest a strong Argyll connection, and some 
interesting and recognisable individuals in the list who are 
known from other sources. One and only one can be taken 
as an example, Daniel Campbell of Shawfield House, then 
outside the city boundary. He was to become in time, the 
owner of Islay and the progenitor of the well-known Islay 
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family of that name. This house of his was to be the abode 
of Prince Charles Edward Stuart only eighteen years later 
when the Jacobite army encamped on Glasgow Green during 
the “45. It is an interesting reminder of how old the Society 
really is — founded only twelve years after the °15 and 
eighteen years before the “45. It is also a salutary corrective 
to our ideas of history and what actually happened in these 
times. While many Highlanders were being caught up in 
rebellion, or being forced into it, possibly very many more 
were going about their lawful occupations, and some were 
even engaged on voluntary charitable and educational 
activities, like the original members of this Society. 


4. It is interesting at this point to reflect on why the 
Glasgow Highland Society appeared on the historical scene 
as and when it did, and to seek some preliminary explana- 
tion, at least, on how it has managed to survive for all these 
years since 1727. It has been called the first of the Gaelic 
societies to be founded anywhere but that description is 
inaccurate on, at least, two counts, Firstly, it never was a 
Gaelic Society and, indeed, it made no provision for 
education in that language. There is no reference to Gaelic 
in its regulations at any time. In fact, it acted originally, 
and for a long time, as a very powerful anglicising agency 
in Glasgow. It is not until the early part of this century and 
on several occasions since that it has given direct help to 
education in Gaelic. Its own affairs have always been 
conducted officially in English. Secondly, it is not the first 
Highland Society or society of its kind anyway, because that 
honour belongs, as far as is known, to the Buchanan Society 
which was founded two years earlier, in 1725. Indeed, it 
would be appropriate to say something more here about 
that society also because the two societies are so close in 
time, so similar in purpose, and so like each other in many 
ways, that there must have been an original connection 
which has not yet been identified. The Buchanan Society 
was founded by four Buchanan brothers from the Stirling- 
shire or Loch Lomond countryside. They were all business 
men and they also seem to have been very sensitive to the 
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educational, vocational and social problems of their com- 
patriots, although they restricted their clientele to the 
Buchanans and related clans, at least officially and initially. 
The similarity does not end there. They too had their own 
schools, they also handed over in time to the statutory 
authorities, and they are still extant as a Society and still 
applying their remaining funds to educational purposes. It 
is also interesting to note that although there were no 
Buchanans on the 1727 list of members of the Glasgow 
Highland Society, they came on shortly after and have been 
there ever since, 


5. These two societies seem to be nowadays the only 
survivors of a proliferation of territorial and other societies 
which flourished in the Glasgow area among its immigrants 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. The root cause 
of that proliferation lay, of course, in the tremendous and 
rapid growth of the city itself at the time, The speed of this 
growth and its scale were really quite remarkable and can 
be best seen in terms of population. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the population of Glasgow did not exceed 
20,000 but, by the middle of the same century, it was over 
200,000. The causes of this mushroom development are well 
known, It was the beginning of the industrial revolution in 
Scotland, particularly in the traditionally labour-intensive 
occupations like the linen trade and coalmining. Glasgow, 
easy of access to the coalmines and filling up rapidly with 
factories of all kinds, was also beginning to take advantage 
of its geographical position. It was already capturing most 
of the tobacco trade, and with the gradual opening up of 
the Clyde basin to ocean-going vessels, it was also capturing 
much of the general trade with America, particularly the 
importation of many kinds of cheap raw materials into 
Britain. From all parts of Scotland, those seeking work and 
well paid work for these times — the landless men of the 
Highlands, the unemployed weavers of the north and east — 
they all poured into Glasgow, The inflow from the High- 
lands was particularly early and heavy, and it was to be 
continuous for many years to come, In the early years of 
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migration the formation of societies among the immigrants 
would be a natural development, and this would still be 
characteristic of mass immigration anywhere, but such 
societies did not last for more than a few generations. Thus, 
for example, a thriving Fifeshire society also arose in 
Glasgow at this time among the linen weavers who had been 
forced by unemployment to move from their cottage based 
industry in Fife to find their work again in the factories of 
Glasgow. This Society flourished for several decades, it 
ran various social activities, and at one time its own 
magazine, but it finally collapsed, presumably because it was 
no longer required, some time before the end of the 
century. 


6. The disappearance of this Fifeshire Society in this way 
and that of many similar societies which had arisen at the 
same time can also be regarded as a natural development 
and one that is still characteristic of mass immigration 
generally. The question remains, therefore, as to why the 
Buchanan and Glasgow Highland Societies, which appeared 
as early as any, did not disappear but are still with us 
after all these years since 1725 and 1727. It has to be 
admitted that these two societies had certain advantages 
over most of the others, at least for survival, They were 
nearer their own home areas, there was a constant stream 
of immigrants from these areas into the city, that well 
known attachment to his home area which has always 
characterised the exiled Highlander was undoubtedly an 
important factor, and there were advantages to the home 
areas themselves in having the colonies in the city. The 
sound and similar business lines on which both societies 
worked, and the revenue and stock which accrued to them, 
would also encourage continuity. All these advantages have 
contributed undoubtedly to the continuance of the societies 
but it is surely not without significance that the two 
societies which have survived from this time were established 
not to stimulate social activities among immigrants, but to 
undertake definite educational and charitable responsibilities 
as their main and even sole function. It is surely these 
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functions which have kept these societies alive to this day 
and it will only be when they give up or have to give up 
these functions that these societies will give in to the lack 
of purpose and wind themselves up. 


7. To revert now solely to the history of the Glasgow 
Highland Society, it went into business as soon as the first 
entry money had been paid over in 1727, although it was 
not until 1751 that it could gather together sufficient funds 
to become recognised or incorporated as a regular corporate 
body by the magistrates of Glasgow. In these early years 
this was its chief aim, because incorporation would give it 
the right to acquire heritable property, raise revenue, and 
participate generally in the growing prosperity of Glasgow. 
Nevertheless, in this early period from 1727 to 1751 it was 
still able to give education to forty-seven boys and put them 
out to trades which, at the rate of two per year, was 
perhaps a small but quite a good beginning, and compares 
quite favourably with its rate achieved for apprenticeships 
in later years. The original regulations under which it was 
established can be studied in the 1902 document because they 
obviously have had to be revised periodically over the long 
period of time during which the Society has existed and in 
the light of changing circumstances, Certain features of 
interest in this first set of regulations can still be noted 
because, although the letter of the regulations has had to be 
changed at times since the Society was founded, every effort 
has been made to keep to the spirit of the founders, At this 
distance in time of 257 years, it is what is imagined to be 
the spirit of the original founders that has become the 
governing regulation, and not so much the letter of the 
Changing nature of the regulations that have to be altered 
to meet the practical needs of the times. For example, no 
annual subscription was asked of members to begin with, 
but simply an entry fee, originally of ten shillings and paid 
quarterly over the first year but soon raised to two guineas, 
with one guinea for ladies when they were admitted in due 
course in 1841. That is still the arrangement, There was also 
a distinction drawn between members and directors. 
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Membership was open to “humane gentlemen” in the first 
instance, and, although this is not stated anywhere, it was 
probably by invitation or nomination, more or less. The 
directors were the office bearers of the Society, chosen by 
rotation from the members and holding office for two years 
on the Council, as the executive committee of the Society 
was called. In the early days and in the style of the times 
the procedures for election to office were quite formal and 
laid down in regulations, and, of course, regulations were 
more necessary in the early days than they are now, at 
least from 1886 when the Society handed over direct 
educational responsibility to the local authority. Finally, 
there is one interesting regulation that might be mentioned. 
In these first regulations there is a reference to preferential 
selection for apprenticeships for sons of members and this 
may have had some bearing on the number of tradesmen in 
the Society to begin with. 


8. In 1751 the Society finally obtained official recognition 
from the city of Glasgow when its Seal of Cause as it was 
called was obtained. By this time its assets were recorded 
at £416-16-6%, which was not a large sum, even in these 
days, and it would take it some time still to acquire the 
revenue which it required for expansion. What was all 
important, however, was its new status in the city and the 
opportunities now open to it. From now until 1788 the 
Society continued to concentrate on the task of educating 
boys and putting them out to trades and at an increased 
rate of something like five boys a year, gradually rising to 
ten boys a year. The boys were all being placed in approved 
apprenticeships, bound at a £4 apprenticeship fee, clothed 
new usually by the Society, and put for their education in 
the evenings to the school nearest and available to their 
place of residence, Apart from keeping them bound, how- 
ever, the Society paid little attention to them personally 
at this stage and this was probably because there was little 
more that they could do in the way of closer supervision 
until they could acquire stocks and develop revenue, In this 
interim period they did show considerable initiative in 
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raising money from a variety of sources including entry 
money, donations, the proceeds of social functions and so 
forth. One of the most interesting and profitable of their 
fund raising activities and one which gave them welcome 
publicity was the engagement by them of the famous 
preacher, George Whitfield, as a fund raiser. He was 
persuaded by them to make a much publicised visit to 
Glasgow and preach a public sermon for them in the high 
churchyard. Whitfield was greatly attracted by the proposal 
and is said to have given the Society excellent advice on 
how to make the most of the occasion. The choice of site 
was, of course, an excellent one, with stout high walls 
surrounding the site and only four exits from it. The 
occasion was also heavily publicised beforehand and it 
became, indeed, one of the most important social events of 
the year 1757, Much of its success was due to the choice 
of artiste, Whitfield was what we would call nowadays an 
outstanding box office draw. There was no need for 
megaphones at such a time and in such a setting and for 
such an experienced open air performer. The chance of 
being admitted free to hear the most famous preacher of the 
day was, for a Scottish audience, a chance too good to be 
missed. He attracted a huge audience, and also a very 
fashionable one, and he made no bones about the purpose 
of his sermon, It is said that he directed his remarks very 
much at the fashionable parts of his audience who were 
reclining against the walls of the churchyard and he went 
even so far as to suggest how much the notabilities present 
should contribute. His text, appropriately enough, was 
Mark VI, v34. ‘And Jesus when he came out saw much 
people and was moved with compassion towards them 
because they were as sheep not having a shepherd: And he 
began to teach them many things.’ The method of collection 
could not have been more appropriate for the raising of 
funds for a good Highland cause. It was by what would now 
be called a retiring collection. While entrance had been 
free and possibly encouraged by such an arrangement, the 
four exits were found after the sermon to be heavily 
manned by the directors of the Glasgow Highland Society 
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with collecting boxes. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the collection taken on this day was for many years said 
to be a record for Whitfield and a record for any outdoor 
collection in Europe. Whatever it was (something in the 
region of over £60 has been quoted) it was a very welcome 
addition to the funds of the Society at a critical time in its 
history, and most rewarding publicity for its educational 
activities. 


9. Following the incorporation as a regular corporate body 
into the city of Glasgow it was only a matter of time now 
until the Society took the first steps to show how this 
official recognition could be turned to their advantage. 
From the speed with which events began to happen it was 
obvious that the business men in charge of this Society had 
thought out carefully what they were going to do and had 
been quietly planning the major development that was now 
going to be set in motion. In May, 1760, the Society 
purchased a piece of ground lying on the north side of the 
city, just beside the West Port as it was called at the time 
and just outside the city boundary. In present day Glasgow 
this would now be called the foot of Glassford Street, It 
should be understood that Glasgow at this time (even when 
its population was growing so rapidly) was much smaller 
than it is today, This was obviously an ideal situation for a 
hotel or lodging house and there was already a great need 
for hotels and lodging facilities generally in the city, The 
Society paid £260-11-6 for this site and they quickly had 
erected on it the Black Bull Inn, or rather the first form 
of it. Even at that the Black Bull Inn, for its time, was 
reckoned to be a very large hotel, with stalls for horses and 
a coach house. It was only the second hotel to be built in 
Glasgow, the first having been the Saracen’s Head beside 
the East Port, which had been erected only a year or so 
before. As it turned out the development of this hotel 
turned out to be a most profitable business venture. 
While it meant heavy debt for some time to come and 
recurring debt as further development on the site took place 
it also made much greater annual revenue available to be 
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used for the development of educational activity on an 
impressive scale, 


10. Ouite a number of changes and improvements now took 
place in the Society's educational provision. By 1788, for 
example, a complete change took place in the system, Up 
to this point the boys taken into the charge of the Society 
had been apprenticed to masters during the day and put to 
school in the evenings, to the school nearest to their 
residence, This meant, as already indicated, that the Society 
itself really exercised very little supervision over these boys 
at all. In the year 1788 the Society set up its own evening 
school under its own direct supervision for its own boys. 
The subjects taught in the school were reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, ‘and, to such as showed a superior genius, 
bookkeeping’. This was but the first of a number of schools 
of its own that the Society was now to establish, At the 
same time the apprentice fee of £4 was withdrawn from 
the masters and laid out by the Society in clothing the 
apprentices in their first three years. The direct supervision 
of the boys both at their school and their work was steadily 
increased with the introduction of individual records of 
work which had to be carefully kept. A Committee of two 
directors was appointed to visit all the boys, quarterly, at 
school and at work, and on the basis of their reports 
premiums or bonuses could be awarded for outstanding 
works in school or trade. A silver medal of the Society was 
instituted for award to outstanding boys, It seems to have 
been quite a valuable medal, costing ten shillings at least at 
that time, and it was intended to be worn on all formal 
occasions such as, for example, the annual procession 
through the city on the 26th April of the charity and free 
schools, from Hutcheson’s Hospital to St Andrews Church. 
It is not surprising to find by this time a marked increase in 
the provision of places available in the Society’s provision. 
In 1788 the Society had put out to trade fifteen boys, all of 
whom they clothed but, by the following year, they were 
taking under their charge twenty boys annually, whom they 
also clothed and educated in the evenings. By 1823 they had 
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increased the number of apprentices in their care from 
twenty to thirty boys annually. In human terms and ata 
time when there was no statutory provision for such boys, 
in apprenticeships or in schools, this was a most notable 
achievement by what was, after all, a voluntary and lay 
association. 


11. At the same time as this expansion of education for 
apprentices was taking place, and this was, after all, the 
original interest of the Society, there began an even more 
impressive development of the Society’s provision into the 
field of day education. In fact, day education was shortly 
to become the main concern of the Society. It was probably 
led into this line of development by its own discovery that 
one evening school was insufficient for the educational needs 
of its boys, It was also now in the happy position of having 
a steadily increasing revenue, albeit there was a considerable 
sum of money laid out in stock. In 1807, and sensibly in 
conjunction with an experienced organisation, the S.P.C.K., 
from whom it could employ teachers to staff the school, it 
had already opened a day school at which from about eighty 
to ninety boys and girls, the children of Highlanders in poor 
circumstances in the city, regularly received instruction in 
reading. In 1820, by now more affluent and still in con- 
junction with S.P.C.K., the Society decided to expand into 
education on a large scale. In that year they opened two 
more night schools and also two more day schools for boys 
aged six to ten, Again, in 1827 they opened a day school 
for girls, aged eight to twelve, for instruction in reading, 
writing, sewing and knitting. By this time all scholars in 
their schools were also being clothed by the Society while 
under their charge. 


12. It is unlikely that the business men who were directing 
the affairs of the Society were taken by surprise at the 
change of direction which had thus taken place in the 
educational activities of the Society at the beginning of 
the 19th century. While still concerned with apprentices 
but in the absence of state provision or responsibility for day 
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education, with a steady increase in demand for day 
education, with Glasgow expanding and dispersing rapidly, 
the Society had no alternative but to expand and rationalise 
its provision, Its various activities were tending to become 
disparate and scattered. In 1819, with its usual business 
acumen it was able to purchase ground in North Montrose 
Street (on a site later to be occupied by the West of Scotland 
Technical College) and on that site it erected ‘very com- 
modious and elegant buildings’ into which it gathered all its 
separate schools in 1831. The foundation stone for its new 
school was laid on Ist September 1829, just 100 years after 
the Society had begun its educational activities. It was again 
a good choice of site, capable of further building and 
development at the very heart of Glasgow, and increasing 
in value steadily. Roughly about the same time, between 
1806 and 1830, the ground floor of the Black Bull Hotel as 
it was now called, was gradually converted into shops and 
in 1849 the hotel itself was extended, modernised, and 
converted into warehouses, All these building activities were 
planned, of course, to increase revenue, which they did, but 
they also meant that a heavy burden of additional debt had 
also to be carried over the following years until it could be 
paid off. 


13. From 1831 until 1869 the energies of the Society could 
now be concentrated on the development of the Montrose 
Street School, while retaining always its financial interests 
in the Black Bull Hotel site. There was an interesting change 
in its regulations in 1846 when the clothing grant to 
apprentices was rescinded. It had apparently been noticed 
that a number of applicants for apprenticeship were actually 
more interested in the free clothing than in the free 
education that was offered, and this to the exclusion of 
others who genuinely sought admission to education. During 
this period also the school buildings at Montrose Street were 
considerably improved and there was a marked increase in 
the provision for the education of girls. By 1861 the 
Montrose Street school was running in five separate depart- 
ments, three for English, one for writing and arithmetic, and 
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one as a girls” school of industry. Each department was 
presided over by a teacher, who was assisted by two or three 
pupil teachers. The directors inspected the school monthly 
in turn and the school of industry was under the superin- 
tendence of a committee of ladies, who visited it weekly by 
rotation. The official educational policy of the school was 
“to provide a good and solid education, keeping pace with 
the reguirements of the day.” The utmost attention was 
given to the religious education and moral training of the 
children. The Bible, Church Catechism, and sacred music 
were important subjects in the curriculum. The girls clothed 
by the Society attended St Columba’s church every Sunday 
afternoon and a Sabbath class in the school taken by the 
English master. The staff of the school came usually from 
SPCK resources and thus with some form of preparatory 
experience for the work, for which they were employed by 
the Society. The clothing required for the children was 
actually made in the school. The average number of boys 
who attended school and were out at trades during the day 
as apprentices was approximately seventy-five, making a 
total number on the register for the year as 895, As events 
turned out this figure of 895 for the year 1861 represented 
the highest ever recorded intake to the school as an 
independent school. Despite that high intake there seems 
little doubt that the Directors at this time would also 
continue to increase the school roll provided that the 
necessary funds and the additional facilities could be 
obtained for doing so. There was certainly a keen demand 
for admission to the school, which took place only at stated 
times, and invariably the number of applicants was always 
far greater than the number of places available. 


14. While it was thus at its zenith as an independent school 
for elementary education this seems to be the appropriate 
time at which to quote outside official opinion on the 
Glasgow Highland Society school. It so happens that such 
opinion is available from a number of sources. There was 
then, of course, no Scottish Education Department, but 
there were existing systems of inspection for schools by 
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government department or by societies. The eguivalent or 
the precursor to the Scottish Education Department at this 
time was the Committee of Council on Education which, on 
behalf of the Privy Council, gave grant aid to schools that 
gualified for it and inspected regularly the schools in receipt 
of grant. From an earlier date and possibly from the time of 
the removal to Montrose Street the Glasgow Highland 
Society school had been in receipt of parliamentary grant 
from this source and a number of its reports on the school 
are available still in published form. There is, for example, 
an earlier report in 1844 by Mr John Gibson, HMISs, which 
can be guoted: “One of the most complete establishments 
of the Kind in the city, affording accommodation of the very 
best description for three day schools for boys, another day 
school for girls, and two evening schools: also suitable 
accommodation for the mistress of the female school and 
officer of the Society. These buildings had cost a sum not 
much short of £4,000.” There is a later report in 1869 from 
Mr J. Gordon, HMIS. “The passes overhead on the whole 
amounts to 98 per cent with further instruction for 250 at 
same level.” The most objective and factual and certainly 
the longest report available on this school is to be found in 
the Argyll Commission Report of 1867, which surveyed the 
whole educational provision of schools in Scotland in 
preparation for the 1872 Act. Much of the factual material 
in this report need not be repeated here, but its evaluation 
of the school is worth quoting: ““The most important charity 
school in the Central District is the Highland Society’s 
school . . . The school is the only charity that is under 
Government inspection and aided by privy Council grants. 
These, with the income of the Society from invested funds 
and annual contributions and donations, enable the Society 
to educate those 800 children, more than half of whom are 
girls. Besides a free education, about seventy or eighty of the 
girls are clothed at the Society’s expense. In point of merit, 
the school ranks with the best sessional schools in Glasgow. 
The buildings and accommodation are unsurpassed.” That 
report in 1867 on the Glasgow Highland Society school 
represents the high water mark of the achievement of the 
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Society as an independent provider of elementary education 
in the city, a service which it continued to provide until 
1886, 


15. It is extremely unlikely that the directors and members 
of the Society did not foresee by this time the great changes 
that were likely to come with the education act that was 
being adumbrated for 1872 in Scotland. Whether they did 
or not this did not prevent them from taking advantage of 
what, as they put it, had now ‘become a good proposition’, 
Indeed, in view of what lay ahead, it may even have 
encouraged them to go on with the proposition. This was to 
sell their property in Argyle Street which they had originally 
developed and on which they had erected the Black Bull 
Hotel, After 1849 the hotel had been modernised into shops 
and warehouses which made it even more profitable as an 
investment, but it also carried a burden of debt which only 
time could remove, as long as the Society stuck rigidly to 
its principle of always living off revenue or interest without 
touching capital. Anyhow, in 1869 this property, which had 
been held for 100 years or so, was now sold, which enabled 
the debt incurred on it to be paid off and left the Society 
with a handsome capital sum on reversion of £23,000, in 
addition to the school buildings so recently erected in North 
Montrose Street. 


16. During the period from 1869 to 1886 the Society school 
continued to hold its ground and maintain its independence, 
but with increasing difficulty. It is significant that the 
arrangements for putting apprentices out to trade and 
educating them in the evenings, that service which led 
originally to the establishment of the society, had not now 
been operative or even necessary for some time. In fact, 
applications had actually ceased to come in from boys to be 
indentured under the Society, and the last apprentice under 
the Society’s offices finished his apprenticeship in December 
1871. (Curiously enough, the apprentices did re-appear 
eventually on the Society’s books in 1916 but that was 
because of the War, and that was as bursars or grantholders, 
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and they continue in that way in small numbers until 1930). 
Much more serious, of course, for the continuance and 
independence of the Society was the establishment in 1872 
of the School Boards to organise and administer local 
education generally, New bodies like the Glasgow School 
Board and the Govan School Board had far greater resources 
and power at their disposal than any society. Under the new 
Act the standards expected by the Boards in provision, 
accommodation, staffing, professional performance and 
remuneration could simply not be matched by voluntary 
bodies dependent on what revenue they could raise. More- 
over, the city of Glasgow was now changing out of all 
recognition and expanding rapidly into the countryside, 
causing large-scale dispersal of the traditionally central 
Highland population, and thus making it difficult and 
sometimes impossible for the children of members to attend 
the Society’s own school, 


17. Eventually, and it was long overdue, a special meeting 
of the Society was held on 26th February 1886, to consider 
the rapidly changing situation and approve a new con- 
stitution, A copy of the proceedings of the meeting can be 
seen in the 1902 document. It contains the preamble which 
telis very briefly but succinctly how the Society came into 
being and instituted certain practices, and explains the need 
for a change, Then follows the new constitution which, 
apart from minor changes and the omission of matters that 
have gone out of date, is more or less the constitution still 
in force at the present time. The main change now sought 
under the constitution was permission to set up a register, 
for the benefit of the society, of children who might be 
enrolled at the expense of the society in any school or have 
their fees paid at advanced classes if they showed proficiency 
at their studies and of boys who might be awarded bursaries 
to attend the University of Glasgow. (It will be noted that 
the scheme for university bursaries did not apply in the 
first instance to girls. They were admitted for the first time 
in 1903), There were also, and wisely, general provisions in 
the scheme to seek other charitable and laudible ends from 
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time to time, but ‘in no way to alienate the funds of the 
Society from the uses for which the Society was established’. 


18. Within a few weeks of the approval of this new 
constitution, and with a haste that seems almost unseemly 
after the long delay in dealing with the Society’s difficulties, 
all the school property in North Montrose Street was sold 
to the Glasgow School Board, who also agreed to take over 
the teaching staff with the school. The price obtained for 
the property was £3,000, and this was reckoned at the time 
to be a bargain for both parties, Apart from the increase 
in its capital, the immediate advantage to the aims of the 
Society and to education in Glasgow generally, and this 
because education at that time was still not free, was that 
the Society could increase the number of scholars on its 
roll. This it proceeded to do at once, presumably to help 
members in the first instance, Previously the Society could 
only educate, on average about 800 scholars annually, but in 
1887, the first year of the change, its roll had increased to 
844, with scholars presumably in schools all over the city, It 
rose steadily thereafter annually and in 1888 was 1,132, and 
it would presumably have gone on increasing in this way if 
the School Board had not begun to abolish fees, in the first 
instance up to Standard V. And so the process went into 
reverse, and the Society had to stop paying fees for children 
in classes below Standard V, but it tried to make up for this 
in various ways, as for example with various grants in aid, 
payment of fees of deserving Highland students at university, 
expenses of necessitous cases at Day Industrial Schools, and 
so forth. 


19. The situation was finally clarified in 1891 when the 
School Board decided to make all school education, more 
or less, free and this allowed the Society to consider again 
how it could make the best use of its resources under the 
terms of its amended constitution of 1886. In April 1892, 
the Society began to develop a system of bursaries, scholar- 
ships and grants for the higher education of its original 
clientele, since its resources were no longer required in their 
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elementary education. The 1872 Education Act had already 
created an increasing demand for University and Technical 
College education in the city, and so the Society introduced 
its bursary system in 1892 by offering a certain number of 
Arts and Technical Bursaries of the value of £20 each, 
tenable for four years at the University of Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College. At the same time they 
also provided a few Day and Evening class school bursaries 
at selected Secondary and Technical Schools in the city and 
in 1893 they offered a number of medical bursaries to the 
value of £25 each at the University and Medical Colleges 
in the city. After a few years the school bursaries were 
discontinued but the bursaries and other grants were fully 
taken advantage of by the students and school pupils of 
Highland descent for whom they were reserved. Thus in 
1902 there were 142 students on the Society’s roll. These 
included 10 Arts, 11 Medical and 5 Technical Bursars, In 
addition there were 78 bursars at evening classes, 4 bursars 
in schools and 34 bursars in Day Industrial Schools, The 
capital of the Society in 1902 was £36,000, invested partly in 
a loan to the Glasgow School Board and partly in debenture 
and guaranteed stocks. 


20. By August 1908, when the existing minutes begin there 
were 161 on the roll, and by 1912 there were 206. In these 
years there were still annual clothing grants, and grants toa 
variety of causes, including in this particular year a grant 
of £50 to help with the establishment of a Lectureship in 
Celtic at Glasgow University. The personnel of the Society 
were also changing, with more academics and professional 
men in their ranks to reflect the increased interest in higher 
education. With the coming of the First World War in 1914 
the number of applicants began to fall slightly, because of 
the call-up of students, In 1916 grants for apprentices were 
reintroduced, largely because of the war, and in 1918 the 
apprenticeship scheme was reviewed because the grants had 
got out of line with wages. After the war the number of 
applicants in general and the number of grants awarded 
began naturally to rise and in 1921 there were actually 237 
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on the roll. There is a reference in 1922 to the award of 
Gaelic prizes for continuation classes. In 1924 there were 
grants for books to forty students in training at Jordanhill 
College, an indicator of the heavy recruitment that was 
taking place to the teaching profession at that time. In 1926 
the highest-ever number of awards for bursaries and grants 
made in a single year was recorded as 260. In fact, demand 
had now begun to run ahead of resources and in 1929 the 
figure for the number of these helped was deliberately cut 
to 165. The cut was mainly in grants to teachers in training. 
In that particular year the number of bursary grants to 
university students was fifteen and to apprentices three. It 
was a melancholy time, probably the first year of the 
depression, and the size of the grants to us now seem 
pitifully small, even for those days. 


21. There was an interesting encounter in 1929 between the 
Endowment Commission and the Society, when the Society 
argued successfully that it was not an Endowment. As a 
result the Society retained its individual independence but 
it is still a matter for consideration nowadays at times, when 
in very changed circumstances there does not appear to be 
the same need for a Society like this, whether this was 
necessarily a wise decision at the time. There is a good 
case for the amalgamation of minor trusts of the same 
nature into a major trust when they have outlived the needs 
which brought them into being in the first instance. In 1932 
there was another interesting debate within the Society as 
to whether the benefits of the trust were available to any 
other than adherents of the Protestant faith. There is no 
doubt that originally all members of the Society were 
Protestant and that the schools of the Society were staffed 
by Protestants and that all its connections and associations 
were Protestant, but there is no statement to confirm that 
arrangement and to that effect in the papers of the Society. 
In 1945 a grant had clearly been given to a student before 
it was discovered that he was a Catholic and this raised quite 
a delicate situation and a lively debate in a committee which 
included an ex-Moderator of the Church of Scotland. 
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22. As the years went on into the depression serious 
consideration was given to the possibility of turning down 
for the time being all applications from students in training 
as teachers in view of the numbers involved. The Society 
was in danger, otherwise, of going into deficit on the 
commitments already undertaken and covering the next few 
years. In 1934, it was decided to consider no new applica- 
tions but to honour the existing commitments and to 
increase the award of Arts bursaries to cover four years, In 
that same year, a rare event was recorded, namely, a refund 
by a former student of the bursary that had been paid to 
him earlier. There have also been one or two similar offers 
since that date but there is, of course, no obligation whatso- 
ever to do this. For 1935-37 there were no new awards of 
bursaries or grants whatsoever. Apart from already existing 
commitments, there was a complete close-down in this 
respect and it was probably a wise as well as a necessary 
arrangement, In 1938 it became possible to make new 
awards. 


23. With the coming of the Second World War there were, 
of course, fewer applications for help so that in 1944, for 
instance, there were only five Bursars (2 Arts, 3 Medicine) 
and only seventy-nine grants awarded. In 1946 there was a 
refusal of grant to an applicant on the grounds of remote- 
ness of Highland descent, an issue which becomes more 
difficult to handle as the years go by. From now on the 
number of applicants for bursaries and grants fell slowly but 
steadily until about 1973 when applications for grant fell 
to a trickle and applicants for bursaries disappeared 
altogether, In the interval the Society has been giving a 
lot of thought to its position and to the problem which it 
presents. The explanation for what has happened is obvious. 
With the development of the Welfare State, the need for 
societies like this one has largely gone. If such societies 
wish to survive they have to find new ways of justifying 
their continued existence and these are not so easy to 
discover nowadays. 
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24. Conclusion 


No attempt has been made in this historical account to 
assess the importance of the contribution that has been 
made by this Society to the community which it was 
established to serve. The record is a long and a proud one 
that can be left to speak for itself. It can also be left to 
the imagination to estimate how many individuals and 
families and homes this Society has helped in its time, in a 
variety of ways, and on occasion in times of great adversity. 
Due tribute should be paid, however, to the many 
individuals, who have directed this great work; first of all, 
the ‘few gentlemen, about seventeen in number, who came 
from the Highlands and settled in Glasgow’ and established 
this Society in 1727; and, after them, the members and 
directors and staffs who have followed and given so 
generously of their time and skill and knowledge to the 
Society that they established. The Glasgow Highland 
Society is not, of course, the only voluntary Society of 
its kind that is having to face the problem, at the present 
time, of finding a fresh outlet for its activities and, as its 
history has shown this is not the first or only time in its 
history that it has been faced with the same problem. That 
has been one of the reasons for writing up its history at 
this time and for now attaching a summary of its history 
from this particular point of view. 


25. Summary of History of Glasgow Highland Society 


1. As stated in 1727 when it was founded, the ‘original 
object’ of this society was to apply the interest on the 
capital of such funds as it accumulated not only ‘in 
educating and putting out to trades’ boys of Highland 
descent, ‘irrespective of city or country’ but also, and 
this is the ‘object’ that is nowadays more relevant, ‘for 
other charitable and laudable ends’, To give effect to 
these underlying purposes the Society drew up at the 
time a number of detailed working regulations and on 
at least three occasions since its foundation, the Society 
has had to reaffirm its ‘original object’ and bring these 
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regulations up to date. Thus, in 1788 it undertook 
officially the additional responsibility of providing its 
own schools, clothing its apprentices, and educating 
girls as well as boys. In 1886, when, by this time, the 
Glasgow Schoo] Board was providing education for all 
in the city, it sold its schools to the board and used 
the additional capital to provide grants and bursaries 
for attendance at the ‘educational institutions provided 
by others’, Again, in 1892, since elementary education 
was now free, it used the money recovered to establish 
a system of bursaries and scholarships for higher and 
technical education. This is the basis of its present 
provision. 


2. Although lacking in detail, that short summary 
should help to make certain features clear in the history 
of the Society. When it has had to do so, the Society 
has never been afraid to recognise the need for change 
and to alter its working regulations accordingly. On 
each occasion that it has had to alter course radically 
it has always stressed its ‘original objects’ but this has 
not prevented it from giving up the education of 
apprentices as early as 1871, taking it up again in 1916 
and giving it up for good in 1930. To us nowadays the 
Society would seem to have moved very far away, now 
and for a long time, from its original first named 
‘object’ but it has certainly maintained its second. The 
phrasing ‘other charitable and laudable ends’ is 
undoubtedly the more convenient objective for present 
day purposes and the one under which as much as is 
possible can be preserved of the original spirit and 
intentions among the founders of the Society. 


3. As regards the present position of the Society, it 
would now seem to be facing a fourth occasion on which 
it needs to make a radical change of course if it is to 
survive, For some years there has been little demand 
for its services, The reason for this is, of course, that 
since the late ‘thirties and especially in the post war 
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period the statutory provision of grants and bursaries 
for most educational and training purposes has 
expanded enormously, While the absence of any bursar 
on the books of the Society may not be without its 
advantages for a short time in the sense that it allows 
funds to accumulate it does raise the question of the 
credibility of the Society if no alternative outlet can be 
found for its funds. The problem is very like the 
problem that faced the Society in 1892 but it is very 
dificult now to find an alternative outlet as easily. 
There will always be individuals in need, of course, 
and worthy causes deserving of support, but the problem 
for the Society, with funds distinctly limited, is to find 
individual cases and causes that are in keeping with its 
‘original object’, 
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The Diary of a Badenoch Schoolboy (1855-1874) 


The period covered by this diary is educationally a very 


interesting one. It happens to include the decades before and 
around the time of the passing of the first Education Act of 
1872. the act which was eventually and comparatively 
quickly to make elementary education compulsory and free 
for all children everywhere in Scotland. There is, of course, 
plenty of official and reliable information available already 
from a variety of sources as to what popular education 
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consisted of in Scotland at this time, even in the remotest 
of Highland parishes. For example, from the beginning of 
the 18th century the SPCK reported regularly on its schools, 
and the church organisations did the same as they began to 
establish schools of their own at a later date. Many of these 
reports are still accessible. The schools in receipt of 
parliamentary grant from the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education were also regularly inspected and reported on 
from 1833, and these reports are still available in published 
form in the larger central libraries. Probably the most 
important source of information of all and the one most 
relevant to this diary is the 1865 report of the Argyll 
Commission which surveyed the whole of the Scottish 
provision in preparation for the Act itself and which is also 
readily accessible in published form. The fact that the parish 
of Insh, in which our diarist lived, actually made no return 
to this Commission is neither here nor there. The whole of 
that report, including the returns for neighbouring and 
comparable parishes, is relevant and particularly helpful as 
background to a study of this diary, but the separate 
chapters on Popular Education in the Hebrides and Western 
Highlands and on Scotland in the Country Districts are 
especially so, Between them all these official sources give 
us a good and reliable picture of what school education 
consisted of in Scotland at this time. What they cannot 
give, and this is the main reason for studying the diary, is 
a glimpse into the personal circumstances and reactions of 
the individual child under the existing provision, which was 
still very much a local and uneven provision, especially in 
the remote Highland parishes. The fact that this is the 
story of a boy in humble circumstances who was ultimately 
to become a distinguished educationist himself and an 
outstanding Gaelic scholar lends added interest, value and 
authority to the evidence from his private diary. 


2. It is tempting not to reveal any further who the diarist 
is, at least to begin with, and to leave it to the readers to 
work out, as some undoubtedly could, who he actually was, 
In this way attention might be focussed more definitely on 
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the main purpose of this article which is to show what a 
school education meant to the individual at this time in the 
parish of Insh, Inverness-shire. On the other hand it 
certainly adds a new interest and possibly some more 
credibility to the account if the identity is revealed right 
away. It is also more convenient to do so, On balance, and 
on the understanding that matters essentially private to the 
diarist are not discussed here, it can now be revealed that 
he is none other than one Alexander MacBain who was to 
become in later life the headmaster of Raining’s School, 
Inverness, and in due course an eminent historian, an 
authority on Gaelic placenames, the editor of a number of 
works of high scholarship including the first Gaelic 
Etymological Dictionary, and one of the foremost Gaelic 
scholars ever produced. If he had lived longer (he was only 
fifty-two when he died) and if he had been born after the 
Education Act instead of before it he might have achieved 
even more, What he did achieve in his day and age becomes 
all the more astounding because he grew up before educa- 
tion was compulsory and freely provided. Obviously he was 
a person of high natural intelligence, by nature a scholar, 
and yet he remained fiercely identified with his own people, 
and his local circumstances, and his native Badenoch, For 
all these reasons the picture which he gives us of being at 
school in Badenoch at this time, of growing up among its 
people, and of overcoming all kinds of difficult situations 
and circumstances in order to get the education that he 
wanted is a most interesting and convincing one. 


3. This diary is contained in three octavo notebooks with 
hard covers and written in MacBain’s own hand which is 
concise and legible, These books are held in Edinburgh 
University Library, in the department called Special 
Collections, and there among the Carmichael-Watson papers. 
They are there because they were bequeathed along with 
MacBain’s other papers to the late Professor W. J. Watson 
of the Celtic Department of that University. There was 
also originally a fourth notebook but it has been missing 
for many years now. It covered the period 1874-6 or 
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thereabouts, the two years that MacBain spent at the Old 
Aberdeen Grammar School, to which he went some years 
after his elementary school days were over. Although likely 
to be more concerned with Aberdeen and less on Badenoch, 
except for holiday time, this missing notebook would be an 
interesting document to recover, particularly if it contained 
reflections on his previous schooling and experience, as well 
it might, and also because this Aberdeen school specialised 
in dealing with students whose school experience had been 
interrupted or was somehow inadequate for university 
entrance. This fourth notebook is presumably the one to 
which Watson refers in his obituary tribute to MacBain in 
the Celtic Review of 1907 (Vol. ITI, No. 12). He makes a 
brief quotation from a diary about MacBain’s problems at 
that time, to indicate how effectively and completely he 
recovered ultimately from an unfavourable or rather an 
inadequate earlier education in Badenoch and a year or so 
of enforced employment. The surviving diaries cover 
ostensibly the period 1855-1874 but the first was not begun 
to be written until January 1871. The years from 1855 in 
which year MacBain himself was born until the year when 
the diary was actually begun have therefore been written 
up retrospectively (and he tells us so) but carefully and in 
the proper historical sequence. As soon as he had brought 
the narrative up to date he proceeded to enter it up more 
or less monthly and he continued to do so for five years 
or SO. 


4. It is interesting at this point to reflect on why MacBain 
has begun to keep a diary at all and he himself tells us 
quite calmly and simply. It is the possibility that some day 
people may want to know about him and so he is taking 
care to pass on the information to them, particularly about 
his people and who he is, much in the style in which 
Highland folks until recently passed on family genealogical 
information to each other. There may also have been other 
reasons for keeping a diary, as any of us who have kept 
diaries for any length of time would agree. A diary can 
have therapeutic values of various kinds. In his case, it 
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must have been apparent to him from an early age that he 
was intellectually well above his fellows. Hé possibly thought 
from an early age that he was really going to be famous 
some day, and he used the diary to keep well organised and 
purposeful and objective about this. It is written in English 
throughout, and this implies that he was literate in English 
early on although Gaelic was his first language and his 
usual medium of conversation outside the classroom, Since 
he was about fourteen before he began to keep his diary he 
was probably literate in English before he became literate 
in Gaelic, The few Gaelic words in his text are at the 
beginning and they tend to be in phonetic form (e.g. kayley. 
bo bhreck, shiehen, Gortas mhor) as if he was not in the 
habit of writing Gaelic at that time. His English is also 
somewhat formal and pedantic at times, as if it had been 
deliberately cultivated (“I pursued my studies with the 
greatest avidity”), and very correctly expressed, It may well 
be, of course, that he also wrote the diary in English to suit 
his wider public, but it is certainly surprising that, except 
for examples given, he did not use Gaelic at all throughout 
his text although it was presumably his normal language of 
conversation outside the classroom. 


5. There was, of course, no statutory school system of 
education anywhere in Scotland at this time, although in 
certain parts of the country there were a surprising number 
of schools, mainly elementary schools, The educational 
provision, wherever it was, in the cities or in the remotest 
rural areas, was always on a voluntary basis and, theoretic- 
ally at least, feepaying. The Argyll Commission Report 
gives plenty of statistical and descriptive information about 
educational conditions at this time. In the remoter areas 
of the country and in the poorer quarters of the cities it 
could be quite startingly primitive, sometimes unbelievably 
so. Quite a large proportion of the country’s children did 
not attend school at all. When children did go to school it 
was usually much later than nowadays, also for a shorter 
part of the year, and by no means as regularly. The 
educational loss occasioned by such circumstances was 
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probably not as great as it might seem. It was offset in 
country districts like Glenfeshie by the agricultural pursuits 
round the homesteads. A lot of these fell naturally and 
early on the children and certainly several years before they 
went to school, Thus, in a community like that at Drum- 
challach, where young MacBain was brought up the little 
children of pre-school years, as a matter of course, helped 
their folks in quite a variety of ways with the rearing and 
herding of cattle, the care of stock and poultry, the keeping 
of the homestead, the protection of crops. In 1862 when he 
was seven, young MacBain was already an accomplished 
herd before he attended his first school, an adventure school 
at Finnag, for a little while. He was also quite a sturdy 
lad who had already learned a lot for himself from his 
people and his environment, Being well endowed naturally 
and in such an environment, he was probably not being 
altogether deprived by any means of educational growth 
but he was sent to this school presumably in order to 
acquire the very rudiments of literacy, It was a poor affair 
as such schools usually were, he was not there for long, 
and so he has little to tell us about it. These adventure 
schools were established usually by persons who had no 
particular qualification to teach but who had failed in some 
other walk of life or had no other means of earning a 
livelihood, however meagre. They were able to survive 
because, in a fee-paying age, they could undercut the 
charges made by bona fide teachers, In a place like Drum- 
challach such a school would be welcome because it offered 
some educational opportunities, however rudimentary; it 
relieved parents at definite times of the responsibility and 
care of their children; and, presumably, it did offer the 
possibility of some form of literacy, however small. This, for 
a matter of a few weeks, was actually young MacBain’s 
first taste of education. It deserves a mention although he 
seems to have learned little from it, because it makes his 
later academic performances all the more remarkable. 


6. The diary begins, appropriately enough, with detailed 
references to his family origins in Atholl and Lochaber, 
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and some description of Badenoch. The picture which he 
gives of his countryside is very much what we would expect 
— mountains, rivers, lochs and woods — sheep, cattle, 
game — Kingussie, the largest place of any size, with 900 
inhabitants. The railway which had come in 1862-3, when 
MacBain was about seven and which, therefore, as already 
explained, was actually there before these entries were 
written, had been expected by everyone to make a great 
difference to Badenoch and this it had already done. It is 
actually quite amazing to learn from this diary how quickly 
and easily the train had entered into the daily routine of 
those who had to move about for their livelihood, and to 
note how MacBain himself planned and made journeys in 
Badenoch by train, more or less, just as one used to do 
until recently, before the railway cuts materialised and the 
alternative methods of bus and car developed on their 
present scale, According to this diary, the railway was 
also going to bring even greater changes to Badenoch. 
Everyone was sensing this at the time and, of course, so it 
turned out. 


7. His account of his own ancestors and, more particularly, 
of the immediate ancestors, is long and carefully and 
lovingly written. It shows a pride of race, an interest in 
forebears, that is different from modern ancestry research 
and not so easy to find nowadays, even in Badenoch. His 
own MacBains were at this time living in Glenfeshie among 
farms, shooting lodges and deer forests at a place called 
Drumchallach, but with other relatives at Drumguish, about 
three miles from Kingussie. These MacBains had come 
originally from Atholl, He goes into what might seem 
surprising detail about his family tree, a feat which was 
quite a common accomplishment and occupation in family 
circles at that time, even among the young folk. Here was 
an early and abiding interest for MacBain himself, some- 
what differently based to its modern equivalent. The interest 
here was mainly in the immediate ancestors and relations, 
and in their occupations and personalities, It was a family 
concern. The central hero in MacBain’s private pantheon 
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was his grandfather Thomas who, although a small farmer 
cum sawyer by occupation latterly, had been forced in his 
youth to leave Badenoch with the ‘volunteers’ on the 
understanding that they would not be sent abroad, He was 
stationed for some time about Glasgow where, along with 
others, he finally ‘mutinied’ and was discharged or, more 
probably, absconded from the army. He remained in the 
Glasgow area for twenty years and, at the age of fifty-one, 
returned to Badenoch to marry one Janet MacIntyre from 
the mill at Tromie. He settled down again in Badenoch as 
a sawyer and agricultural worker, living in a turf house at 
Drumguish of which MacBain has made a neat illustration 
for his diary, Although somewhat late in marrying, Thomas 
had two children, a son John who was MacBain’s father, 
and a daughter Margaret who really brought up MacBain 
in his early years and was a great influence on him at that 
time. MacBain’s father emigrated to Canada when MacBain 
was two years old, on the advice of a cousin, and in order 
to make his fortune in the New World and take out his 
family after him. He never did, because his cousin had 
gone bankrupt before John MacBain arrived, and MacBain 
never saw his father again although they kept in touch. 
MacBain’s mother went into service in the neighbourhood 
to support herself, and the young MacBain was really 
brought up in his early years by his paternal grandmother 
and aunt in the original home at Drumguish, It should be 
noted here that the old grandfather Thomas, the father 
John, and the father’s sister were all reckoned to be 
scholarly and above average educationally at school, and 
it would seem, as the saying goes, that this was the side of 
the family from which he took his intellectual abilities. 


8. Possibly the greatest value of this very brief encounter 
with the adventure school was that it highlighted for those 
concerned the dangers of the educational situation that 
young MacBain was now in, It was, of course, by no means 
unusual in such an area and at such a time for children to 
begin school at a much later age than they do now. In fact, 
since education at this time was not compulsory some 
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children did not go to school at all, but MacBain’s situation 
was different. It was already giving concern to his relatives 
in Drumchallach and Drumguish, probably because all 
could see that here was good educational material going 
to waste. The fact that his father was far away in Canada 
and his mother in service may also have intensified the 
feelings of responsibility among those who were bringing 
up the boy, and, in any case, there was a very obvious and 
easy solution to the problem which was now to be put into 
effect. On 25.11.63 Alexander MacBain began his school 
career proper by enrolling at Insh School at the ripe old age 
of eight years and four months. During the week he was to 
stay with his relatives in Drumguish and at the weekends 
he would go back to Drumchallach to rejoin his relatives 
there, It was too far for him to walk to Insh from his home 
in Drumchallach, at least at first, and he would certainly 
benefit from the educational attentions of the aunt in 
Drumguish during the week. He possibly also benefitted by 
relief from certain domestic chores during the week, notably 
the herding, but many a time he admitted homesickness for 
Drumchallach and the loss of his boon companions. 


9. To those of us who know the area it is difficult to 
understand why young MacBain was not sent to Kingussie 
School rather than to Insh, if not now, at least eventually, 
but he remained at Insh School for the whole of what might 
be called his normal school career, Certainly, at the 
beginning, when he was just over eight years of age, it can 
be understood that he was perhaps better to attend Insh 
School while living with his relatives but, at what would 
now be called the secondary stage, he could possibly have 
travelled daily to Kingussie. In the long term, and, despite 
the attractiveness and liveliness of the Insh headmaster, 
there was no comparison between the schools, and at the 
secondary stage he should really have been boarding in the 
town of Kingussie as other county pupils did later or 
walking to school daily from Drumguish (three miles away) 
or Dunachton (five miles), Insh School, a General Assembly 
school set up in 1825 after Insh had become a quoad sacra 
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parish separated from Kingussie, was a one teacher 
elementary school with limited accommodation and 
facilities, and offering, to selected pupils only, parts of 
secondary school subjects, Kingussie was a much larger 
school, the original parish school, with more pupils, staff, 
secondary school subjects, and far keener competition 
among the pupils. The problem of which school to attend 
and particularly which secondary school to attend can still 
be a problem in certain remote Highland situations, In 
MacBain’s case the possibility of attending Kingussie School 
continued to be raised at regular intervals. His father 
repeatedly raised the issue from far-off Canada and was 
always pressing for the transfer. This was to be of no avail 
and more is the pity because MacBain’s own path to the 
university could have been so much easier if he had taken 
this advice. It is also difficult to understand now why Mac- 
Bain himself was so obdurate in the matter or apparently 
so. It would be fairer perhaps to say that he was a man of 
keen loyalties, very much attached to persons and localities, 
and this may well be the explanation of why he clung to 
Insh School for so long. He himself refers to the problem 
on several occasions in his diary but never once does he 
admit to being wrong or mistaken about the issue, 


10. Although in his diary MacBain is wholly concerned 
with giving his own story and passing on his own reflections, 
it is inevitable also that he gives us welcome insights into 
the nature of the educational provision in his own day. 
These can be of considerable interest to us and it would be 
fair to say that it is more interesting and revealing for us 
nowadays to dwell on the differences rather on the 
similarities in the provision. Thus, the school year ran from 
September to June as a rule, with an official two month 
summer holiday period in July and August, but no other 
organised school holiday periods of any length at Christmas 
and Easter, at which times two or three days were available 
at the most. The school day at Insh was also shorter than 
usual at this time, from ten to four, presumably because 
there was only one teacher and most pupils were travelling 
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long distances to and from school. In other schools in 
Scotland at this time the day could be much longer and it 
lengthened as daylight lengthened and contracted for the 
same reason, When MacBain’s diary is closely studied it 
will be found that his school year is at no time nearly as 
long as it might appear to be, and it tended to get even 
shorter for all pupils as they grew older, At the times of 
the year when labour was at a premium in Badenoch 
because of agricultural pursuits the education of the 
children had to give way to the needs of the home. In 
general, MacBain attended school for the equivalent of 
about two terms in the year. Absence from school was 
particularly marked in the autumn and spring. Thus it was 
often late November before MacBain returned to school 
and in one year it was December before he did so. His total 
time at Insh School covering his elementary schooling and 
such ‘secondary’ schooling as he received is calculated as 
just about five years in lieu of the twelve or so years that 
might be regarded as the normal nowadays, a fact which 
again makes his eventual educational achievements all the 
more amazing. 


11. There are many other striking points of contrast. This 
was a one teacher school and a one male teacher school 
at that, There are still quite a number of one teacher 
schools in the Highlands as there probably always will be, 
and delightful schools many of them are, but there are no 
one male teacher schools as far as is known. Of course, at 
this time, there were no girls in Insh School. The school 
building itself was a miserable affair, half walled and 
completed in turf, consisting of one large room, badly lit and 
ventilated, which served for all instructional purposes and 
held the minimum of furniture. There was an extreme 
shortage of educational materials of all kinds, In fact the 
slate and blackboard were the main teaching instruments. 
Books of any kind were few and well worn and at a 
premium. There was only one teacher, the lively and kindly 
Alexander MacKenzie, and all educational activities 
revolved round him as he conducted his days through a 
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succession of tutorials, repetitions, memorisations, assign- 
ments, and so on, Corporal punishment was accepted 
without question and the tawse was sometimes much in 
evidence. It must have been a dull and dreary round for the 
pupils at times, and a trying one for the sole teacher, 
although he managed to spend all his professional life at 
this one school and his private life in this one locality. All, 
apparently, teacher and pupils alike, could find compensa- 
tions in these days also, and perhaps all the more enjoyable 
because of the general lack of variety provided for them. 
For the pupils, there were, for example, the Kingussie 
Feeing markets at regular intervals, and the ‘ball-playing’ 
or shinty, particularly the ‘ball-playing’ along the road to 
school in the morning, five playing towards the school, and 
some fifteen or twenty playing back from the school, the 
inequality being deliberately arranged so as to delay arrival 
at the school to the last possible moment. 


12. According to his diary there would seem to have been 
two great personal influences on MacBain’s own educational 
development and they can be discussed in turn, One of them 
was undoubtedly the teacher already referred to who was, 
more or less, the only teacher that he had for any length 
of life in his school career. MacBain always considered 
himself to have been more fortunate than most in the 
teacher whom he had at Insh and he says so to this effect 
on several occasions in his diary. Long after he had left the 
school and, on the slightest excuse, he would come back 
to see his old friend and he never passed him by, Alexander 
MacKenzie, a Gaelic speaker from the Western Isles but 
exactly from which island is not now known — probably 
Lewis with such a name — was, also probably, a trained 
teacher from the Church of Scotland Training Establishment 
of the time, since the school was a General Assembly 
School, All this has still to be finally established but there 
is no doubt that whether trained in this way or not, he was 
by nature an able teacher and a most attractive kindly 
personality. He kept his popularity with many generations 
of pupils in the parish of Insh to which he came early in 
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life and where he settled down for the rest of his days. 
MacKenaie came on a salary of £20 a year which, with his 
schoolhouse and garden, gave him some security. In 
addition, he was also entitled to fees for various separate 
subjects, since education was not then free. In such a 
district there were reasonable hopes of extracting these fees 
eventually from the parents because, although they might 
not have pursued it themselves, education was highly 
esteemed for their children. There were also a few 
perguisites or very minor sources of revenue which coulá 
accrue to the teacher for additional duties undertaken 
outside the school. According to MacBain’s diary Mac- 
Kenzie was a lively teacher and a scholarly man, more 
inclined to the Mathematics than to the Classics and, as 
the years went on, these differences in nature and interest 
became more apparent. Indeed, as MacBain himself became 
more proficient in his studies there came a time when he 
fancied that he himself as a pupil was actually having to 
help out his teacher with their classical studies, not only 
with the elementary Latin but even more frequently with 
the elementary Greek that they latterly attempted, MacBain 
loved MacKenzie for his kindly, sympathetic nature and he 
admired him for his analytic type of mind which was 
probably an important influence on MacBain’s own 
intellectual development. Although his own subject interests 
were to be linguistic, historical and philosophical and not 
mathematical at all, an analytic approach to study was a 
marked characteristic of MacBain himself in his later life. 
The picture of his old schoolmaster that begins to emerge 
through the pages of the diary is not untypical of the time. 
By and large the old village schoolmaster has had a good 
press, possibly better than he deserves, and the type of work 
which he personified, while it seems very dull and dreary 
at this distance, apparently had its compensations for those 
who pursued it as well as for those who profited from it. 
The two principal characters in this partnership that we 
have been discussing, MacKenzie, the village dominie, and 
MacBain, his lad o’pairts, are quite a well known com- 
bination now in the Scottish educational tradition. 
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13. The other important educational influence in Mac- 
Bain’s early school life was undoubtedly that of his second 
home during the week, when he lived with his paternal 
aunt Margaret and his great grandmother in Drumguish in 
order to attend Insh school. It should be clearly understood 
that, in the absence of his father in Canada and his mother 
at service, there were two homes supporting MacBain during 
his youth and, as it were, by compensation, The first home 
was in Drumchallach, and was what might be called the 
maternal grandfather’s home which later moved to Dun- 
achton. The second home was in Drumguish and might be 
called the paternal great grandmother’s home which he 
lived in during the week while he was attending the school 
until he too moved on to Dunachton and travelled daily 
from there to school. Although he does not say so 
particularly this would probably be the source from which 
developed his great interest in family genealogy and local 
history, but he also obtained this from both homes and the 
locality generally. The importance of the aunt Margaret was 
that he came under her care at a critical time for his 
educational development and if he had not done so he might 
have ‘missed the boat’. He joined this household when he 
was already eight, had received practically no formal 
education, and was really in a position of great personal 
danger. In the absence of his father who was in Canada and 
of his mother who was in service his aunt not only 
brought up MacBain during the week but really acted as 
his home and remedial tutor. In his diary there is plenty 
of evidence of her influence at the time and she, along with 
MacKenzie, and with both taking advantage of the natural 
ability of MacBain himself, was responsible for his sudden 
and remarkable educational recovery at that stage. She 
may well, as the sister of his father and the daughter of his 
grandfather Thomas, both of whom had been noted at 
school for their scholastic ability, have had potential 
educational ability herself, but there is little evidence for 
this apart from the fact that she kept MacBain at his 
elementary studies, She also may well, like most of the 
women of her generation in the district at the time, never 
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have been at school herself, There were probably a number 
of facets to the situation. In the absence of his parents she 
may have felt a great sense of duty towards the little 
‘orphan’ boy. She would certainly recognise his intellectual 
abilities. Looking after him gave a purpose to her life that 
she might not otherwise have had. What is very evident from 
the diary is her possessiveness at times which the boy 
distinctly felt and which raised difficulties at times as, for 
instance, when the other family moved to Dunachton, In 
fact the various family ties and ties with particular places 
and individuals continued all his life to raise difficulties at 
times for MacBain. He always managed to solve these 
personal problems but he was in a lonely position although 
he does not complain of this. The general family support 
was always there, strong and unwavering, and the Badenoch 
countryside, of course, was always attractive to him no 
matter where he lived in it. 


14. This first year at school, from 25.11.63 to the summer 
of 1864, seems to mark, as it were, the turning point of 
MacBain’s life. He was now full time at school for the first 
time ever, living all week at Drumguish under the super- 
vision of his Aunt Margaret and returning home to Drum- 
challach at the weekends. His two tutors, the kindly and 
inspiring MacKenzie during the day, and the patient, 
solicitous, protective aunt at home in the evenings gave his 
intellectual development a great boost, Although he had 
come to Insh School without even the rudiments of learning 
he made remarkable progress in the first half of that year. 
He recognised this himself and he has some interesting 
comments to make on the matter in his diary. One of the 
most interesting and revealing of his comments relates to 
his reading which, if it were not so sad in its implications, 
could be regarded as amusing. Despite the fact that Gaelic 
was the first language of MacBain himself and of his Aunt 
Margaret and of his teacher MacKenzie, and of probably 
all his pupils, and certainly the language of the playground 
and of the community, when MacBain is referring to 
reading in his diary he means the reading of English, He 
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did not feel it necessary in the least to mention that it was 
English and not Gaelic that was being read. What he did 
reveal, however, was that although he was apparently such 
a good reader, he did not necessarily understand what he 
was reading nor did the others who had to listen to him 
seem to think that this was important. In other words, 
MacBain had mastered more or less the mechanics of 
reading English correctly and, in that sense, he was now 
ready to read anything, in the same way as a good pupil 
in French can read the language correctly but only as far 
as enunciation goes. It was to be some time, in fact, before 
he could claim a mastery of the meaning of what he read 
and use the language orally and in writing with assurance. 
MacBain also claims, in his diary, that many of the other 
children were in the same position as he was and that the 
majority of them were going to leave school able to proclaim 
in English as an actor might but unable to read English with 
fully understand. Also, many of them would be able, for 
the rest of their lives, to repeat chunks of English which 
they had memorised in this way without having any idea 
of the meaning of what they were saying. It is a pity that 
MacBain did not tell us more in this way about the problem 
of being educated in a foreign language and it is very sad 
to note that this young boy, who was to become a great 
scholar in Gaelic as well as in English, seemed at this stage 
and in his diary to regard the situation as perfectly normal 
and not requiring any further comment, (Many, many years 
ago I came across this absurdity for myself when talking in 
Gaelic to my grandmother, who had no English, about her 
own schooldays in North Uist. She would be roughly 
contemporary with MacBain and this particular conversation 
with her was in the thirties when she would be in her 
eighties. She told me then that she could still remember 
her school lessons and proceeded to declaim in what I took 
to be a foreign language of some kind, As I listened I began 
to catch the accentuation and intonation and made out 
that it was the story of a boy on a horse, My grandmother 
had no idea even then what it meant but the language of 
her narrative was in good written standard English). 
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15. Later in the year 1864 there came a number of changes 
in MacBain’s home circumstances, His great grandmother 
in Drumguish died leaving his aunt Margaret on her own, 
while in Drumchallach his maternal grandfather fell out 
with his landlords in Glenfeshie to the extent that he lost 
his grazing rights for his cattle. This was a big loss at that 
time and it affected MacBain as well because, while he 
would still remain with his aunt during the week, he could 
no longer cope with the grazing problem in Drumchallach. 
For a time there was a makeshift arrangement to get over 
the grazing difficulties but, finally, the grandfather had to 
decide to move to Dunachton, a few miles up the main 
road from Kingussie to the north, On 15th November 1865, 
the day after the Kingussie Feeing Market, the family took 
over a place there for £12.10 per annum with grazing rights 
guaranteed. MacBain himself did not take part in the 
flitting because his aunt saw to that. He was left behind 
under her supervision until he was able to rejoin the other 
household for Christmas, Then he walked home with his 
few belongings along the Ruthven road to Kingussie and up 
the main road to Dunachton. He came back to school after 
this two or three day holiday by the Boat of Insh ferry 
across the Spey. It cost him one penny to do so but, at the 
time, he reckoned this to be well worth it, because this 
constituted apparently his first sail in a boat. Tn fact, it was 
also apparently his first sight of a sailing boat, He describes 
the passage as ‘3 chains broad’. Very shortly afterwards he 
had a boat of his own for his daily use which he used to 
secure or park to posts in the river bank until he came to 
make the return journey. It will be noted that he had 
displayed no eagerness to transfer to Kingussie School 
which would have been a natural transfer at this time and 
also that he elected to travel daily to his same school instead 
of spending the week as formerly with his aunt who was now 
on her own, despite the pressure from her and from his 
father in Canada to maintain the existing arrangement, 


16. During his next session at school, i.e. from November 
(or so) 1865 to the summer of 1866 MacBain put in another 
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good year at his studies, commuting daily now across the 
ferry. Life had probably become more interesting and 
varied for him also because it was based on Dunachton, 
where there was often more company. He was also conscious 
as well of making good progress academically. The phrase 
already reported ‘I pursued my studies with the greatest 
avidity’ is the entry in his diary at this time, and, in its 
pedantic phraseology, it carries an interesting echo of the 
Gaelic language problem discussed earlier. He refers in more 
detail now to his pursuit of various studies — progress in 
Reading (presumably English): Arithmetic (up to vulgar 
fractions): Bible History (the emphasis on Bible relates to a 
method of getting over the textbook difficulty, and also 
because History proper by which is meant British History, 
of course, does not appear as an examinable subject until 
later): Geography (so named, but for the reason already 
given it might have been called Bible Geography): and a 
subject called Grammar. This is the first appearance of what 
might be called a curriculum in his diary. At this time one 
of the more attractive features of the school session was 
the comparative absence of formal examinations, These 
were held only about once a year as a rule at this time in 
country schools. To some extent they were public relations 
exercises, rather fearsome affairs for some pupils and some 
parents, and conducted for prizes with the parish minister 
presiding and parents usually present, There would be 
naturally fewer pupils, especially older pupils, in school at 
this time. On 4th April 1866 MacBain took three prizes 
at the school examinations —- in Reading, Bible and 
Geography. In the following summer term schoolmaster 
MacKenzie did MacBain the honour of putting him into the 
Latin ‘class’. This was at that time a kind of accolade or a 
form of promotion examination in country schools, giving 
status to the school as well as to the pupil and crediting it, 
as it were, with some degree of secondary school studies. 
The subject also meant an extra fee for the teacher. In such 
a school very few pupils would reach or be invited to take 
this stage, On this occasion MacBain joined the one other 
pupil in Latin at this time, namely Munro, the minister’s 
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son, who, by the way, had no Gaelic at all, although 
presumably born and brought up in Badenoch where it 
was still the everyday language of the community. By 
this time, MacBain’s own household was also generally 
prospering. The move to Dunachton had been a blessing in 
disguise, although all, including MacBain himself, had been 
distressed to leave Glenfeshie at the time. They were now 
in process of developing a new carding mill at Dunachton 
under the patronage of the Mackintosh himself, MacBain’s 
mother had joined forces with the grandfather and had 
apparently become an excellent weaver, The whole family 
were, therefore, involved in developing what might well 
turn out to be (eventually) an excellent economic proposi- 
tion. They would always have two tricky financial problems 
to solve, One was, of course, meeting the rent at the time, 
but, much more worrying, was recovering the credit for the 
finished article, This was apparently the only basis on which 
such a business could run at this time, on credit, and the 
money due had literally to be collected in person from the 
homes of the debtors. In his diary MacBain describes one 
of these forays in which he himself participated. 


17. By 1867, although he was still only twolve years old, 
MacBain was quite heavily involved in some of the manual 
activities connected with the Dunachton household, as well 
as with his school work when the school was in session. 
There was nothing unusual about this. He was a sturdy lad 
for his age, and it was normal for boys to become involved 
in this way. The lines of educational advancement were 
not so obvious then as they are now, There was a distinct 
danger that if he became so minded he could land up in the 
carding mill himself and it is quite possible that, if he had 
done so, he could have lived longer and more comfortably 
financially. He spent the late summer and autumn of that 
year working on a variety of agricultural and wage-earning 
pursuits, not returning to school until 13.11.67, which was 
about two months or so after the school had reopened. 
Since education was not yet compvlsory there was no 
attendance officer in the locality anyway to chase him up. 
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This was normal practice for the older pupils and very 
probably old MacKenzie in Insh had adjusted his timteable 
over the years so that he did not encourage the older ones 
back much earlier anyway until he had his new intake for 
the year licked into shape. By now MacBain had learned to 
speak English well, because it was coming in more quickly 
to places like Dunachton and he was hearing it spoken much 
more often. He was also beginning to read books in English 
and while he felt the lack of such books the impression 
given by his diary is that books were somewhat easier to 
come by at this time than is generally supposed, It was 
about this time that he himself discovered the Invereshie 
Library which had been established not so long before as a 
book-lending library by a Mrs MacPherson Grant and which 
was a godsend to him personally and a great asset in a 
district where books were difficult to come by except in the 
larger private houses, Gaelic books were especially difficult 
to come by and MacBain refers appreciatively to the copy 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress in Gaelic which he found at 
Invereshie. Presumably by this time he had taught himself 
to read Gaelic, and his curriculum had also been widened 
to include History and Mathematics. This latter subject was 
not much more than Euclid but he quickly developed a 
fondness for the subject of Mathematics, at least in the 
Euclidean mode. Since he had become wage earning he had 
also begun to purchase books, usually by post from book- 
sellers in Edinburgh, and it is quite surprising to note how 
his private library began to grow now and how varied his 
interests had become. Towards the end of this academic year 
he had his first outside competitive examination, It was 
held at Kingussie School and had been arranged to take in all 
the schools in Badenoch, The competition was very keen 
and, although MacBain had been hotly tipped as a winner 
by others as well as by himself, the principal awards went 
to Kingussie on this occasion. There was some ill feeling at 
the time among the competitors concerning the actual 
decisions but whether there was any real foundation for 
this feeling is not known and is not important now. It is 
extremely likely that the Kingussie School pupils would be 
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better prepared for a competition held on their own 
premises, and this really enhances the value of the prizes 
which MacBain and John Munro, the minister’s son, from 
Insh School did win. MacBain was particularly pleased with 
his prize which was entitled The Works of Burns and Scott. 
It is quite interesting to note that, after reading his prize, 
MacBain had very firm and decided opinions as to which 
of these two was the greater poet. He was in no doubt on the 
matter at all. 


18. Over that ensuing summer of 1868 MacBain had quite 
an exciting time at Dunachton, The big event was the 
celebration of the majority of the MacKintosh of Mac- 
Kintosh (on 7.8.68) and for that event a huge tent had been 
erected at Dunachton by the shores of Loch Insh. In fact, 
no one in the locality had ever seen so huge a tent before. 
It was in that tent that MacBain had the unusual experience 
of seeing his own grandfather dancing while obviously under 
the influence of alcohol. The experience raised some rather 
mixed feelings in him which he confided to his diary at the 
time. As already indicated, he had now begun to purchase 
books for himself and to develop definite tastes in reading. 
It was at this time, for example, that he purchased Rob 
Roy, the novel by Scott. Despite his reservations about 
Scott as a poet he had none about him as a novelist. All 
this time, MacBain was being kept quite busy at Dunachton. 
He worked a long day and not necessarily at work that was 
congenial to him. He also had private worries, not so much 
about his own as yet uncharted future concerning which 
he records no premonitions, but more about others. There 
was his Aunt Margaret in Drumguish for example, who 
had now been left on her own, of course, and his father in 
far off Canada who had been apparently in arrears for some 
time but unwittingly with the payment of school fees to 
MacKenzie. MacBain was definitely unsettled. There seems 
to have been in his mind from an early age the vague idea 
of training as a teacher, but the probability, far less the 
possibility, of doing that from Insh School was not very 
good, He would need a bursary. For a while he toyed with 
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the idea of becoming an assistant or pupil teacher at 
Knockbain School near Inverness and proceeding from there 
to the Normal School or Training College in Edinburgh. It 
was obvious to himself as to others that he was of an 
academic turn of mind, who was steadily acquiring books 
and to an extent that was unusual in these times for a boy. 
The range of interest revealed was omnivorous — several 
Scott novels, a Hebrew grammar, a treatise on Medicine, 
and so on, 


19. It was at this time that MacBain himself wrote to his 
father in Canada for the first time, and his letter was mainly 
on the question of the school fees, Previous correspondence 
between the two had usually been through the aunt, It will 
be recalled that, at this time, education was not free to 
anyone at all. It was a commodity that was on offer for 
sale. There were already a few whose fees were paid for 
them but these fees were paid over direct to the teacher or 
agency concerned. All others paid direct for whatever 
subject or combination of subjects was taught to them. 
These fees were paid at irregular times because money was 
scarce, and often they had to be extracted from the parents. 
It is unlikely that any teacher received under this system 
the full income that he was entitled to, and this for a 
variety of reasons. The whole position or system was 
unsatisfactory to parents and teachers alike and one wonders 
how MacKenzie, for instance, was faring all this time 
without his fees from MacBain, which were an important 
supplement to his income and which, in MacBain’s case, 
had been overdue now for several years, The fees for 
MacBain were also greater now than ever because they 
included fees for his Latin, Mathematics, and other separate 
subjects. This letter to Canada incidentally casts an 
interesting reflection on the efficiency of the postal service 
at the time, not only outside Scotland to Canada, but also 
within Scotland itself, By this time the service had already 
become remarkably good in Badenoch and this was probably. 
due to the railway. In a previous entry in his diary MacBain 
referred to earlier letters from his father in Canada which 
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had travelled very quickly and on one occasion had enclosed 
gold for the fees due in earlier years. This is a means of 
delivery that no one would like even to try nowadays and 
certainly not with the Canadian mail. He had also recorded 
in an earlier entry that one could write a letter from 
Dunachton to Edinburgh at this time and receive a reply a 
few days later, indicating not only that the service was as 
guick then as it can sometimes be now but even that 
correspondents replied to letters more guickly at this time 
than they do now! Letter writing was still something of a 
novelty, of course, at this time and there would be certainly 
fewer letters to write, which is possibly part of the explana- 
tion for this. 


20. On 22.11.69 MacBain went back for what was to be 
his last year to Insh School. Although he was still only 
fourteen and had only been at school for six shortened 
sessions it was unlikely that Insh School in itself had much 
more to give him or to interest him. His interests were 
already widening out and becoming quite far-ranging. For 
example, he had recently become attracted to astronomy 
and, at the same time, he had become more and more 
immersed in the history and traditions of Badenoch and of 
his own Clan Chattan to which the MacBains belonged. 
By this time he had written up his previous autobiography 
and was now keeping up his diary on a monthly and 
systematic basis. In January his father replied to that first 
letter which the son had ever sent to him, enclosing the £2 
which was to pay for all the fees that were due to Mac- 
Kenzie, He remonstrated with his son for living in Dun- 
achton with his grandfather when he should really be living 
with his aunt Margaret in Drumguish, and once again he 
maintained that, as he had always said, MacBain should be 
at Kingussie School instead of at Insh. As already claimed 
the father was absolutely correct on the question of the 
school and by April MacBain himself was actually 
becoming bored with Insh School because it had nothing 
more to give him, He had become very much its outstanding 
pupil or as he records in his diary ‘the best at everything’ 
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and there was no incentive to remain. There may have 
been other reasons for his restlessness. It so happened that, 
at the same time, a new mill was being built at Dunachton, 
with quite a number of masons and other workmen living 
round the site and contributing to a lively communal life. 
Quite a number of these men were young, intelligent, 
sociable fellows from whom he learned more about other 
places and other walks of life than he had hitherto known 
or realised. In May and June of that year he was not in 
school at all and on 5th August, 1870, he finally left a 
school which literally had no more to give him. That is not 
intended as any reflection on Insh School which had done 
nobly by him or on his great friend MacKenzie, In his diary 
there are at this point tables to record his actual school 
attendances — seven sessions (in his case a session repre- 
senting two terms at the most because he was usually away 
from as early as May on occasion to as late as late 
November and, on one occasion, early December), His 
actual attendance at school was five years and seventeen 
days for what we would now call primary education, with a 
little secondary education also in the later few years, and 
both stages of education really incomplete by present day 
standards, particularly the secondary stage. According to 
his own calculation the cost of his education at Insh in 
terms of fees had been £3.5.6d (£2 from his father, 15/- 
from his grandmother, and 10/6 from his own resources). 


21. On finally leaving Insh School thus, MacBain wrote 
again to his father to say that he had done so because he saw 
no point in staying on there any longer. He asked for his 
father’s support in attending the Training College or Normal 
School as it was called, when he was able to get entrance 
into training. The possibility of becoming a teacher was 
obviously growing with him, but what he was really after 
was undoubtedly academic study, The father eventually 
replied in December, expressing his strong disapproval of 
his son’s departure from school and again strongly advising 
him to enrol at Kingussie. His father was, as usual, wiser 
than MacBain on this issue, but what is slightly puzzling is 
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why Kingussie School, which became so adept later at 
recruiting boys for the church from all over the Highlands, 
did not show any interest in MacBain at this stage. The 
Rev. Kenneth MacKenzie who established this recruiting 
tradition had already come to Kingussie by this time. In 
fact he was to help MacBain only a few years later to get 
a bursary. 


22. There now occurred an episode in the early life of 
MacBain which could only have happened at this time in 
Scottish educational history, It illustrates probably more 
clearly than any other information about MacBain how 
incomplete and uneven the national provision of elementary 
education, let alone any other stage, was at this time. 
Before MacBain could reply to his father he had already 
gone back to school, but this time to another school, and 
not as a pupil but as the teacher of it. While he was 
working at Dunachton that autumn, putting In time and 
knowing full well by now that only an academic career 
would suit him, and desperate to find such a career in case 
he finished up in the carding mill, MacBain heard of the 
possibility of becoming the teacher of an adventure school 
at Dunmullie in the Boat of Garten area. His fundamental 
problem being to obtain the necessary entrance qualifica- 
tions to an academic career and the financial resources to 
sustain him in the meantime, he jumped at this opportunity 
which now presented itself of obtaining suitably paid 
employment, trying out teaching as an occupation, and 
obtaining entry to the normal school eventually. He applied 
for the post and was successful. The competition for the 
post would not be strong, of course, because this was a post 
without salary, the school being run by the people them- 
selves with the help of the minister who undertook the task 
of finding a suitable teacher. The sole remuneration for the 
post of teacher of Dunmullie School which was, as already 
stated, an adventure school and not in receipt of grant from 
any recognised source were the class fees and these the 
teacher had to extract from the parents at the end of the 
term or session. This could be a great source of worry to 
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any teacher who had no other finances to fall back on 
except his own, 


23. MacBain’s diary is very interesting at this time because 
he conducts a kind of conversation with himself as he 
tends to do at critical times. One gets the impression that 
he did not have anyone special in whom to confide and in 
this aspect the diary probably served a very useful purpose. 
Sometimes the entries are touching in the extreme. For 
example, he scrutinises himself carefully and sets down his 
qualifications for this particular post as follows — 
Personal — 15 years and 5 months, Looks older. 5 ft 3. 
9 or 10 st. Stout and big for age, Auburn haired. 
Subjects — Speech (not fluent because of Gaelic origin 
but grammar good). Writing (slow). Algebra (Quadratics). 
Euclid. Trig, Geog. Latin (fair). History (British), Science 
(weak). 
The list of subjects is intended to represent presumably the 
kind of curriculum that he could offer, It will be noted that 
he did not profess Greek. It is sad to notice no mention of 
Gaelic as a separate subject by one who was to become one 
of the foremost Gaelic scholars of his generation, Speech 
meant only English apparently to him. Even his Bible was 
in English, although the first language of all his pupils would 
be Gaelic. The detailed description of his preparations for 
the post and of his first journey to take up his duties does 
not imply that he was feeling sorry for himself, It was his 
way of organising himself and he could be depended upon 
always to stand on his own two feet. One of his major 
personal worries was his clothing. He had only one suit 
(and it was homemade) and so, greatly daring, he ordered 
a new one for Christmas in the hope of having some fees 
in to pay for it by then. The box in which he was to hold his 
belongings was donated by his Aunt Margaret. He went 
over for it from Dunachton to Drumguish and carried it 
with him on his back via Kingussie to Dunachton (which 
was possibly ten miles). 


24. He went up to Dunmullie the weekend before he was 
actually due to take up appointment there on the Monday, 
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carrying his box from Dunachton to Kincraig, and thence 
by train to his destination, where he found lodgings at 1/6 a 
week, Over the weekend he was able to inspect the school 
buildings which were in better shape than he had expected, 
but, as he confides to his diary, the real purpose of this 
carefully planned reconnaissance was to make sure that the 
school tawse could be located. To his great relief it was 
there all right because he apparently regarded it as the most 
essential piece of equipment. He does not care to explain 
why, and probably did not think it necessary to have to 
do so. After all, he was facing quite an ordeal, and a bad 
or weak start could be fatal for an unqualified, untrained, 
inexperienced teacher and a pupil teacher at that. He was 
also not much older if, at all, than some of his pupils and 
possibly not even as tall as some of them, On his first day 
there were twenty-three boys waiting for him, MacBain 
was a sturdy fellow himself by nature and he did not flinch. 
He was by nature a good teacher as he knew already and 
he also knew that his pupils would respond to that. Anyhow, 
he sensed right away his own strength in the teaching 
situation and, to his great relief, he got on well on that 
first day. From now on his apprehensions were to be 
concerned more with the minister and the parents than with 
the pupils. 


25. Soon it was Christmas and he could now take two days 
holiday, when he went home to rapturous receptions at 
Dunachton and Drumguish, with congratulations from his 
old dominie Mackenzie. On the 26th he was at what he 
calls the ‘ball play’ or traditional game of shinty at Inver- 
eshie, and everywhere that he went his friends teased him 
about his appointment and called him ‘am maighstir sgoile’. 
The later diary entries for January 1871 show that he was 
continuing to get on well as, for example, in the entry for 
5th January, ‘whipping and learning children but getting 
on well together’, The tailor had begun at last to make his 
new suit (30/- for the cloth, 10/- for the making), The 
number of his scholars was also rising all the time, as the 
work on the farms finished and his own reputation as a 
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teacher spread. By the end of January he was well 
established although he still could not afford butcher meat. 
By February his friends from Dunachton which was quite 
accessible by train were beginning to come along occasion- 
ally at the weekends to visit him. He talks in his diary, for 
example, of a visit from his friends Peter Collie and John 
Kennedy . . . three of them sharing the one bed .. . ‘it was 
jolly warm’ is the description. In March he hurt his foot in 
wrestling with some friends and had to go to the bonesetter 
(2/- charge, 1/5 train), but the business of teaching was 
apparently not worrying him at all. He was much more 
concerned about his financial position if the fees did not 
come in. 


26. And then came a bombshell, Without warning Mac- 
Bain received three days notice of a visit of inspection by 
the local ministers, and he had to spend these days in a 
frenzy of lesson preparation, the cleaning and decoration 
of the school itself, and a visit to Granton for book prizes 
(to be obtained, apparently, at his own expense), It should 
be explained perhaps that an inspection at this time was 
somewhat indistinguishable from what we would now 
prefer to call a school prize day, with classes and individuals 
performing and being taught in turns, and prizes awarded, 
while the local minister presided and sometimes examined 
for his own satisfaction, and parents could be present. 
According to MacBain the teaching aspects of the occasion 
passed off well enough, and their Reverends MacQueen and 
Matheson professed themselves in public to be well satisfied, 
although Matheson added ominously in an aside as he was 
leaving, that there was also ‘great room for improvement’. 
This remark struck MacBain with some foreboding but, to 
us reading the diary, the whole affair appears rather dis- 
tasteful and highhanded, two ministers whose own qualifica- 
tions for conducting such an examination were highly 
suspect coming along at inadequate notice to judge an 
untrained pupil teacher who had only been in his post for 
about three months. It had all the appearance of a put-up 
job and so it proved. 
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27. As his diary shows, MacBain, after a good start in this 
first post, Was now a very worried person, Because he did 
not belong to the area and was so young, he seems to have 
been in an isolated position and it was only gradually that 
he learned what was afoot. Apparently the parents were 
satisfied enough with him as a teacher but they knew his 
background, and what they really wanted was the prestige 
of a trained teacher, older than he was and fresh from 
college. They were actually now on the lookout for such a 
person. MacBain could appreciate this and, relieved to know 
that his teaching was satisfactory he, for his part, was now 
quite willing to go if he could recover his fees. Although he 
had by this time built up the school to no less than fifty- 
eight pupils, he had still to receive the fees due at the end 
of the quarter. This was his main concern now because if 
he did not recover most of what he was due he would be 
in debt, His last day in Dunmullie was 14/4/71 and MacBain 
spent that day going round the neighbourhood and, more 
or less, demanding his fees. He succeeded more than he had 
hoped. In his diary he calculates that, over the period of 
roughly four months, he had finally made a profit of 15/-. 
In his reflections on the Dunmullie experience he admits 
that the experience, while it had come to a disappointing 
finish, had been good for him. He had learned a lot about 
teaching technique and the maintenance of discipline, while 
he was particularly encouraged by the fact that the parents 
were quite satisfied with him. The episode must certainly 
have convinced MacBain himself that he had distinct 
teaching ability and also that he found teaching congenial. 
As his diary shows it had also increased his own appetite 
for further education in order that he might become a 
teacher. To us reading it at this time the diary gives a 
fascinating glimpse into the possible educational situations 
in these years in the remote parishes of the Highlands 
generally. 


28. For the next two months or so MacBain was back with 
his grandfather in Dunachton where there was always 
plenty of heavy manual work waiting to be done, As long 
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as he lived there he would get plenty of this work to occupy 
him but what he had in mind now was to get back to school 
and, in particular, to Baldow School in order to continue 
with particular studies and with a view eventually to getting 
a bursary that would take him to a university. In particular, 
he wanted to learn some Greek because, apart from other 
reasons, this was at the time a compulsory subject for the 
examinations that he had in mind. Baldow School was 
close by, closer than Kingussie, and he had friends there, 
and Greek was well taught there. His grandfather who was, 
in the meantime, providing him with a home, had other 
ideas and so much work on hand that he would not agree 
to such an arrangement immediately, Eventually however, 
on 12/6/71 MacBain managed to begin attendance at 
Baldow School principally to study Greek, and so he had a 
profitable two months or so at that school during which he 
celebrated his sixteenth birthday on 22nd July, He remained 
at this school until the end of the session when, on 10th 
August, as he so touchingly puts it in his diary, ‘I got my 
slate, etc from school as I go no more this session’. It is a 
great shock to the modern reader of the diary to come 
across the reference to the word slate. It is a reminder that, 
at this time, right up through primary and secondary school 
stages, all children would use slates as they now use jotters 
or notebooks. They would be very short of, if not com- 
pletely without, all these everyday educational aids that we 
now take for granted. Somehow, this reference to a slate 
comes even more strangely also after MacBain’s experience 
as a teacher at Dunmullie. 


29. When he made that entry on 10th August into his 
diary about his slate, MacBain was not to know that not 
only did it mark the last day of that session for him at that 
school, it was also to mark his last day at any school for a 
very long time. He was soon busy, first of all, in a variety 
of seasonal jobs, Ghillying at 2/6 a day was reckoned to be 
well paid but he found retrieving the fallen grouse to be 
very tiring work and sometimes quite dangerous. He also 
attended fishing as a ghillie. None of these occupations or 
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others like them offered any guarantee of continuous work, 
of course, or led to a career, And then, quite unexpectedly, 
he picked up a seasonal job with an Ordnance Survey team 
in a camp near Newtonmore, looking after the camp while 
the team were working outside, cooking for them, delivering 
messages, occasionally helping with the survey work, and 
so on, For our present purpose there is no need to go into 
any more detail about this experience except to say that it 
led fairly soon after to a permanent post with the Ordnance 
Survey Service, first at Dufftown and then in Wales, Mac- 
Bain remained in Wales for almost two years with this 
Service and then, after a very short time in the Postal 
Service as well, he returned to Badenoch in December, 1873. 
By that time he had decided that neither service was to be 
his life’s work and that he still wanted to improve his 
educational gualifications. The story oí the two years or so 
since he left Baldow School is given in detail in his diary. 
These two years did not, of course, represent an entire loss. 
They had given him useful experience in other walks of 
life and in other parts of the country which was to put him 
ahead of his contemporaries in certain respects including 
education in the general sense, although they represented a 
serious loss of time in the matter of obtaining specific 
educational qualifications. In particular, he had acquired a 
practical experience of ordnance survey work which was to 
stand him in good stead later with his own place name 
studies, and to make him so insistent on the importance of 
relating the meaning of the place name to the physical 
nature of the locality or geographical feature. 


30. Following that interlude of two years the story of the 
education of MacBain can be resumed in more detail from 
his diary. He received a great welcome, of course, from his 
friends in Badenoch on his return, staying with his aunt in 
Drumguish as well as with his grandfather at Dunachton. 
Among those who welcomed him back was his old dominie 
Mackenzie who was still running his school at Insh and was 
now married, most appropriately, to the schoolmistress of 
the new female school in the parish which MacBain’s sister 
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had been attending latterly, Even more helpful to MacBain 
was his meeting again with Mr John Kennedy (later the 
Rev. John Kennedy) a teacher at Baldow School who drew 
his attention at once to the new Forres and MacPhail 
Bursaries now on offer, providing bursaries for two years at 
a Grammar School. These Bursaries had only recently been 
initiated, the money having come from SPCK and other 
educational Schemes which had been overtaken by the 1872 
Act. MacBain wrote to Edinburgh at once in early January 
1874 concerning these bursaries but received no reply, and 
assumed that the competitions were over for the year. Then 
in May he unexpectedly received a reply about competitions 
to be held fairly soon at fourteen venues and a copy of the 
examination syllabus, He returned to Baldow School in June 
to study Latin and Greek only, combining school work, 
private study, and paid employment over long working days 
for several months. It is interesting to note that, by this 
time, he was also working in quite an amount of the 
collection of traditional and historical material relating to 
Badenoch, This interest was, of course, to remain a life 
interest with him. On Sth August, although he had been 
away from school for two years, apart from that recent 
month or so at Baldow and although he had never had a 
real secondary education, he sat the bursary examination in 
Forres along with about five or six others, younger scholars 
still at school. In his diary he gives quite a detailed objective : 
account of the examination and, with that curiously analytic 
mind of his, he set down his estimated mark for each paper 
and, as it turned out later, with remarkable accuracy. He 
heard nothing further about the examination until late 
October when, on enquiring, he heard that the competition 
had been won by the pupil from Kingussie but, by such a 
narrow margin over himself, that efforts were being made 
to provide a second bursary for him also. He again heard 
nothing further for some time but, chancing to meet the 
Kingussie minister one day, he raised the matter with him. 
The reverend gentleman advised him to write again to 
MacPhail, which he did, and three days later he was told 
that he had been granted a bursary and to report to the Old 
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Aberdeen Grammar School as soon as possible. This he did 
and, on 30th November, 1874, he joined that school on a 
MacPhail Bursary which, as he discovered after his arrival, 
amounted to the princely sum of £18 per annum or 8/2 a 
week. It was, of course, not nearly enough on its own alone 
to keep him and, as he himself said, if he had known 
beforehand how small it was to be he might not even have 
travelled on to Aberdeen to take up the course, Now, 
having arrived and settled in, he decided to stay in the hope 
of solving his problems as they arose and as he had so often 
done before in his now chequered career, He had just been 
on his own anyway for the two years before and was well 
able to fend for himself in any respect. 


31. The diary notebook, No. 4, which is missing, covered, 
in all likelihood, the two years that he was now to spend at 
the Old Aberdeen Grammar School, but fortunately, the last 
pages of his third diary notebooks give us his first impressions 
of the Aberdeen School, From what they contain it is 
evident and seems fairly certain that he had now reached 
a stage and an establishment where his personal, educa- 
tional, and vocational problems were going to be sorted out 
at last. His first descriptions of this School are quite vivid. 
There were only two classes in this school which was 
housed or assembled for instruction in one large hall-like 
room. The seventy boys in total were arranged into two 
classes, junior and senior. Their work was strictly timetabled 
and meticulously organised, consisting in the main of bursts 
of class or group instruction or individual public examina- 
tion, with intensive study and written assignment work 
interspersed. There were very few teachers or tutors in this 
school in proportion to the number of students and the 
subjects covered and particularly the level of scholarship 
pursued, but the tutorial staff were themselves highly 
organised and on top of their jobs, under the leadership of 
Dr W. Dey, the Principal or Headmaster, who was com- 
pletely in charge and with his finger on everything. That is 
the general impression given by the first entries in the diary. 
Some of the ‘boys’ at this school were actually older than 
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MacBain himself and possibly a number of them had led 
similarly chequered careers to that of MacBain, a circum- 
stance which would be a help to him also in his companion- 
ship with them. Most of them, however, were younger than 
MacBain and, in fact, on the first day, he was the only one 
with a beard, which quickly disappeared overnight, The 
pace of the teaching day was very intensive and classes 
finished about 3 pm after which they all had heavy home- 
work assignments to complete. MacBain was, of course, in 
the Junior Class in this first year. His description of the 
School at work in that first week which is as far as his third 
notebook takes us, makes it quite clear that this school 
was going to make or break him, as it was designed to do. 
The grimness of the whole set up — the building itself, the 
methods used, the constant striving for places, the daily 
public examination of individual students, the applause or 
hissing of performance which was deliberately encouraged 
—- these features all indicate a cram school of the highest 
order. MacBain made quite a promising start on his first 
performance of an individual assignment in front of all the 
others — only nineteen errors and, for that, seventeenth 
place in a class of thirty or so, This was reckoned by his 
fellow students to be quite a good performance for a 
beginner, and it certainly was, as we think back now over 
his career to this point and recollect the limited educational 
opportunities available to him in school at Insh and else- 
where and the subsequent gaps in his academic career. 


Conclusion 

And there, for the purpose of this article, the review of the 
diaries of Alexander MacBain from our particular point of 
view can come to an end, not so much because his fourth 
and final notebook is missing in any case but because his 
education had reached a stage which is no longer 
relevant or illuminating to the educational scene in 
Badenoch at this time. In fact, his education was already 
taking place in a different context altogether. It is tempting, 
of course, to continue with his own story which is a 
fascinating one and about to be crowned in due course with 
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outstanding academic success, but all that this would do 
for our purpose would be to emphasise still further his 
exceptional academic gualities and to show how, if the 
opportunity is given, such qualities can usually overcome 
most initial educational disadvantages. 


While the personality and subsequent reputation of Mac- 
Bain may seem already to have dominated somewhat this 
review of his diaries, this is not unusual with diaries and it 
should not have prevented us from also catching many of 
the facets and glimpses also available from his diaries of the 
general educational scene in Badenoch at this time. The 
diaries, of course, were not kept by MacBain with this 
purpose in mind, so that the information which we seek 
comes to us incidentally, as a rule, but it is all the more 
valuable for that and possibly the more convincing. The 
main problem which faced MacBain himself in his day was 
how to get a good secondary school preparation for 
university entrance, with a bursary attached, but that was 
not the main problem which faced the general mass of the 
elementary school population of Badenoch and their parents, 
or at least the parents who cared. The lad o’ pairts, like 
MacBain, could usually make his way eventually if he was 
really determined to do so. To help him there had recently 
begun to develop facilities at this time in schools like the 
old Aberdeen Grammar School, Raining’s School, Glasgow 
High School and, of much later date, Kingussie High School, 
with schemes and bursaries for helping bright boys from 
areas lacking secondary school facilities. It was a very 
different matter with the elementary school population in 
country districts like Badenoch, Although the parents on 
the whole seemed genuinely anxious to obtain education 
for their children and to pay for doing so, the general 
standard of elementary school provision available in 
Badenoch at this time was distinctly poor, dull, unimagina- 
tive, uneven and incomplete, particularly in poorer parishes 
like Insh. A list of the many inadequacies revealed by 
MacBain’s diaries would certainly include the following 
major problems: the unsatisfactory nature of school 
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buildings; the scarcity of books and all other educational 
materials; the gualifications, skills, and conditions of service 
of teaching staffs; the irregularity of attendance; the abortive 
attempts at secondary education; the absence of education 
for girls; the waste of special abilities and native talent; the 
misuse of corporal punishment; and, most ridiculous of all, 
the education of children in a language that they did not 
speak. The truth of the matter is that the idea of free, 
compulsory state education was coming to Britain later than 
to most European countries and that the Act which was 
introduced in 1872 just after MacBain left school was by 
now long overdue, especially in districts like Badenoch. 


It is not too much to claim that under that 1872 Act and 
its subsequent legislation the educational situation in 
Badenoch, especially in elementary education, was, more or 
less transformed and fairly quickly at that. The principal 
difficulties in the way of doing so were originally financial 
and connected with school board administration and 
attached rating problems. Under the 1918 Act, with much 
larger ad hoc authorities well disposed to education and 
more spending power, the gross inadequacies revealed in 
MacBain’s diaries were, more or less, removed and education 
in areas like Badenoch came into step with the rest of 
Scotland. There was one exception to all this improvement 
and that was in the use of Gaelic for the education of 
Badenoch children. No real attempt was ever made to deal 
with this problem, not even in 1928 when Gaelic was 
introduced for the first time into the curriculum of Kingussie 
High School as a specialist subject. This change was not, 
however, for the benefit of Badenoch children, It was 
primarily for the secondary education of Gaelic speaking 
pupils who, by a strange quirk of fate, were coming in 
appreciable numbers to Kingussie High School at this time 
on church bursaries from the Hebrides and the remoter 
Highland parishes, just as in MacBain’s day Gaelic speaking 
pupils had gone to the old Aberdeen Grammar School and 
Raining’s school if they could. The Gaelic language had 
been MacBain’s own first language, the language of his 
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playground and his companions and of the community at 
large in his day. Despite the fact that he was never taught 
in it and, in his diary, expressed surprisingly little interest 
in its survival, this was the language which he was to adorn 
with his scholarship. By 1928 it no longer presented a 
problem in Gaelic education in Badenoch because it was 
now practically dead in that area as a spoken language. The 
responsibility for this loss is sometimes placed on the 1872 
Act, As MacBain’s diaries show the processes of anglicisa- 
tion, the growing apathy of the people of Badenoch for 
their first language, and all these other forces which have 
caused Gaelic to disappear in areas where it was once 
spoken, had been at work in Badenoch long, long before 
1872. 
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(c) The School Boards in the Gaelic-Speaking Areas 


The publication of this third item in the miscellany has 
been held over until the next volume of the Transactions. 








THE INDEPENDENT COMPANIES OF THE 
1745 REBELLION 


RUAIRIDH H, MACLEOD, F.S.A. SCOT. 


10th February 1984 


My interest in the 1745 Rebellion began with the 
involvement of the MacLeod Chief in the events of the 
time and by the poor press that he got for his efforts. Wider 
research lead me to discover confusion about the role of 
Lord Loudoun’s new highland regiment, raised in 1745; the 
independent companies, raised for the duration of the 
rebellion, and the militia companies raised during the 
Rebellion. This led me to consider the activities of the 
clans that were loyal to government in 1745. 

In a previous paper to this Society I spoke about the 
raising of Lord Loudoun’s Regiment and I am now 
attempting to finalise my work on this unusual episode of 
military history. 

This paper is concerned with the independent companies 
raised for the duration of the rebellion in the north 
highlands, 

There still remains work to be done on the role of the 
militia companies raised for short periods during the 
rebellion in Argyll, Skye and the northern counties. 

In my research two men came to dominate the field. The 
first was Duncan Forbes of Culloden, whose letters have 
been extensively printed. The second was John Campbell, 
4th Earl of Loudoun, whose papers are now in California. 
Thanks to grants from the Scottish Arts Council, the 
Dunvegan Foundation and the Henry E. Huntington 
Library I was able to view the papers in 1979, 

Other sources include the Scottish State Papers in 
London and the Cumberland Papers (Microfilm at St 
Andrews University), Duncan Warrand included material 
on the independent companies in More Culloden Papers. 
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Major Ian Mackay-Scobie wrote a paper on the independent 
companies in The Journal of the Society of Army Historical 
Research. 


The Independent Companies 


On 3rd September 1745 news reached London(') that the 
rebels had slipped past Sir John Cope in the highlands and 
had reached Dalnacardoch in Atholl on 30th August. 

The following day Field Marshall the Earl of Stair 
proposed?) to King George II “to grant a number of 
blank Commissions to be distributed among the well- 
affected Clanns, as the Lord President of the Session, &c 
shall think proper, Such a number of highlanders, being well 
formed into regular Companies, will be in a condition not 
only to hinder more Men to be raised for the Pretender’s 
service, but a part of them may go and live at discretion 
in the Country which the Rebels have left, or, if it shall be 
thought necessary, either the whole or any part of them 
may march into the South Country, according to the orders 
they shall receive.” 

The letter and sixty blank commissions were despatched 
from London and reached Edinburgh on 9th September. 
They reached Sir John Cope, hurrying towards Aberdeen, 
on 10th and the Lord President, at Culloden House, early 
on the morning of 13th September. 

Duncan Forbes,?) born 1685, trained as an advocate and 
became Lord Advocate in 1725. He was appointed Lord 
President of the Court of Session in 1737 and inherited 
Culloden from his elder brother. 

The Lord President wrote‘) to Sir John Cope that “the 
burden of disposeing the commissions is a great one, & which 
I very unwillingly undertake; but since necessity urges, I 
shall do according to the best of my judgement. I cannot 
omit the Clans that have heretofore shew’d zeal, & it seems 
to me to be undispensably necessary to repose confidence 
in those who, tho’ thought formerly against us, have on 
this occasion absolutely refused to give any countenance 
to the Rebells, & have used their best endeavours, & in 
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several instances with success, to prevent the frenzy of 
others.” 

The Lord President saw as his greatest problems lack of 
arms and money. No one would take credit at Inverness 
nor part with any cash. Communications with Edinburgh 
had been severed. He begged for arms and cash from 
London. 

The plan was to raise twenty companies of three officers, 
four sergeants, four corporals, two drummers and 100 
private men. The chiefs of the northern clans were to 
nominate their own officers. The men would receive full 
army pay and subsistence but would be required to serve 
only as long as the rebellion lasted. 

Three days before the Lord President received the 
commissions, he was joined at Inverness by Norman Mac- 
Leod, the Laird of MacLeod, one of his proteges and a good 
friend. The Laird was to counsel the Lord President 
throughout the rebellion. Born at Perth) in 1706 he 
became chief in 1708. In 1741 he was elected MP for 
Inverness-shire, defeating Sir James Grant of Grant. The 
Jacobites claimed that the Laird promised to support the 
young Pretender. He was the cousin of Lord Lovat and the 
intimate friend of Sir Alexander MacDonald of Sleat. 

The Lord President decided to offer companies to eight 
northern clans—the Mackays, Sutherlands, Rosses, Munros, 
Frasers, MacLeods, MacDonalds of Sleat, and Grants. He 
offered two companies to the MacKenzies, though one 
captaincy was offered to the Earl of Cromartie for his son 
Lord MacLeod. 

The Sinclairs were not offered a company. Aeneas Mac- 
kintosh of Mackintosh was a captain in Lord John Murray’s 
Regiment, the Black Watch, and was at Inverness with the 
Lord President. The Mackintoshes were therefore not 
offered a company. 

The Laird of MacLeod visited(*) Lord Lovat on 14th 
September and the latter effectively refused a company for 
his son. 

Two days later the Lord President wrote ’) to the Earl of 
Cromartie and the following day‘*®) to Lord Reay, the Earl 
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of Sutherland, Ross of Inverchasley, Lord Fortrose and Sir 
Alexander MacDonald. One company was reserved for 
George Munro of Culcairn, who had marched to Aberdeen 
with 200 men to support Sir John Cope.) 

The Lord President met Ludovick Grant, younger of 
Grant on 17th September.('®) 

Lord Reay, the Earl of Sutherland and Ludovick Grant 
were all later to state('') that it would have been easier for 
them to have raised their whole clan than one hundred men, 

The Earl of Cromartie refused‘'?) a commission for his 
son because he did not have the nomination of the other 
MacKenzie officers, but claimed still to be loyal to govern- 
ment. 

Ludovick Grant played an amazingly erratic and self- 
centred part. On three occasions he raised 600 men on his 
own account, and was finally persuaded to accept one 
company. His father, Sir James Grant, who had fled to 
London on the outbreak of the rebellion, offered to raise a 
regiment of Grants and advised his son not to split up his 
men, ('3) 

The Lord President, however, had no arms and no money 
and was thus unable to call in any of the companies. 


On 10th October Lord Loudoun arrived('*) at Inverness 
with some cash. 

John Campbell, 4th Earl of Loudoun('5) born 1705, 
inherited the Earldom in 1731. He was elected a representa- 
tive peer for Scotland and appointed Governor of Stirling 
Castle. A nephew of the Earl of Stair, he entered upon a 
military career serving in the Greys, 3rd Foot Guards and 
being appointed A.D.C. to King George II at the Battle of 
Dettingen. In May 1745 he was given command of a new 
Highland Regiment to be raised, In July he arrived in 
Scotland to help with recruiting and became involved in the 
rebellion. He was appointed Quarter Master General to Sir 
John Cope. He marched north and was a member of the 
council which agreed to march to Inverness, Lord Loudoun 
was at Prestonpans and retired to Berwick. On 2nd October 
he was appointed commander-in-chief in the north of 
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Scotland, but though he was given some cash he brought 
no arms with him. 

On Friday 11th October the Lord President called('®) for 
the nine independent companies. 

George Munro of Culcairn rode over to Culloden the next 
day('?). The brother of col. Sir Robert Munro of Fowlis, 
late of the old Highland Regiment, the Black Watch, George 
had turned out for the government at Glenshiel in 1719. In 
1725 he was appointed captain of one of the independent 
companies, and in 1739 captain in Lord Crawford’s Highland 
Regiment. He retired four years later because of ill heaith. 

On Ist September he marched 200 Munros to Aberdeen to 
support Sir John Cope, and then returned to Easter Ross. 
George Munro was the most experienced military man in 
north. 

In the early hours of 17th October James Fraser of 
Foyers made an unsuccessful attempt to capture or kill the 
Lord President at Culloden House, The reaction in the 
highlands to the attempt was of profound shock.{'®) 

Capt. George Munro of Culcairn’s company was the first 
to arrive at Inverness on 23rd October. (°?) 

Capt. Alexander Gunn’s Sutherland company arrived on 
25th October, having come by boat from Dunrobin.) 

The following day 600 Grants were expected at Inverness 
having been raised by Ludovick Grant to defend his lands 
from the Frasers(*'), The Grants did not appear and 
Ludovick Grant was reprimanded for his action. 

James Grant of Rothiemurchus arrived at Inverness on 
3rd November with the Grant independent company after 
delays because the men feared that they were to be shipped 
to Flanders. Within two weeks the captaincy was given to 
Patrick Grant, younger of Rothiemurchus, lieut. in Lord 
Loudoun’s Regiment. then at Inverness. (2), 

George Mackay arrived at Inverness with his company 
on 4th November. (7?) 

The plans for the MacKenzie companies were in con- 
fusion. Lord MacLeod had refused a captaincy. Lord 
Fortrose recommended five officers.{**), Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie of Fairburn refused a captaincy“) but later joined 
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his chief. MacKenzie of Lentron, Fairburn’s brother, with 
Dundonald’s brother, Allangrange’s brother and Redcastle’s 
brother all refused commissions. The first three joined the 
rebels. 


The Lord President and Lord Loudoun decided to ask 
for more companies at the end of October. The Mac- 
Donalds and MacLeods were asked for a second company 
on 24th October.(25), The Earl of Sutherland was asked for 
a second company on 26th?) the day after his first company 
reached Inverness, About this time William Mackintosh, 
formerly a Baillie of Inverness, was asked to raise a company 
in the town. 

On 5th November Ludovick Grant was asked to raise a 
second company. ‘*8), 

On 6th November the Laird of MacLeod left Caroy, the 
gathering grounds of the MacLeods, south of Dunvegan, 
with 500 men. 

On 8th November the Earl of Cromartie openly joined 
the rebels.. 

The second Sutherland company arrived at Inverness on 
8th November?) but without the captain who had not yet 
arrived from England. 

That day Hugh MacLeod of Geanies, male representative 
of the MacLeods of Assynt, was asked to raise a company?!) 
from amongst the Assynt men whom Coll MacDonald of 
Barisdale had failed to bring out. 

Heavy snow began to fall in the highlands. 

On 15th November the Laird of MacLeod arrived at 
Inverness with 500 men.(??), The Lord President and Lord 
Loudoun were surprised that he had brought so many men 
and that there were no MacDonald companies with him. The 
two men quickly decided that, since the Laird had brought 
so many men from so far, the MacLeods would be allowed 
four independent companies. 

On 16th November Lord Fortrose was asked for a third 
company. (33), 

On hearing that the MacLeods had got four companies, 
the Grants took offence and refused the second company 
asked for. (34), 
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At Ardmore the Ross men had been gathered to march to 
Inverness but were dispersed by Malcolm Ross, younger of 
Pitcalnie, an ensign in Lord Loudoun’s Regiment, who had 
been captured at Prestonpans and had joined the rebels.(**), 

On 18th November the Inverness company was ready 
for inspection. (35), 

MacLeod of Geanies’ company reached Inverness on 28th 
November. 07), 


While the companies had been forming and the Earl of 
Cromartie joined the rebels, Lord Loudoun and the Lord 
President had been playing an elaborate and wordy waiting 
game with Lord Lovat. Lord Loudoun eventually lost 
patience with the chief of the Frasers and threatened to 
march into Stratherrick unless Lord Lovat kept his men at 
home. (8), 

On the night of 30th November the Master of Lovat with 
about 300 Frasers marched south(?), Lord Lovat pretended 
that he knew nothing of the march. 

On 2nd December Lord Loudoun ordered‘*) 100 men of 
his own regiment with five independent companies to march 
the next day. The companies were Culcairn’s, the two 
Sutherland’s, Grant’s and Mackay’s. 

On 3rd December Lord Loudoun marched through Strath- 
errick on the south side of Loch Ness to relieve Fort 
Augustus and returned to Inverness on 8th December.(*"). 

On 9th December the two MacKenzie companies were 
marched in from Brahan to Inverness. (*), 

On 10th December Lord Loudoun marched from Inver- 
ness with 100 men from his own Regiment and seven 
independent companies to Castle Dounie. The two Mac- 
Kenzie companies were added to those that had marched 
to Ft. Augustus. 

MacLeod of Geanies’ company had been at Nairn and 
was ordered to Elgin. The Laird of MacLeod with his four 
companies was ordered towards Aberdeen where the city 
council had asked for assistance. The remaining 100 Mac- 
Leods returned to Skye with arms, and the MacDonald 
companies were called to Inverness. (*), 
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On 11th December Lord Loudoun returned to Inverness 
with Lord Lovat. The MacLeods marched to Forres.(*), 


On 12th December Ludovick Grant, threatened by Lord 
Lewis Gordon, raised 500 men‘**) and marched from Castle 
Grant eastwards. 


The MacLeods marched to Elgin.(”). 

On 13th December Munro of Culcairn’s and William 
Mackintosh’s companies marched out of Inverness to join 
the Laird of MacLeod. Lord Loudoun planned to follow 
with the rest of his men in a few days.‘*®) 

On 15th December the MacLeods secured the ferry of 
Spey at Fochabers.(*?), Culcairn and Mackintosh marched 
to Elgin. 

On 16th December the MacLeods marched to Cullen and 
Ludovick Grant advanced his men to Keith.(59) 


On 18th December the MacLeods marched to Banff while 
Culcairn and Mackintosh marched to Keith, to join the 
Grants, and then, all together, marched to Huntly in 
Strathbogie. 

On 19th December Ludovick Grant finally received Lord 
Loudoun’s letter of 14th December, instructing him not to 
march his men, Ludovick Grant decided to retire.(5!), 


Lord Loudoun was expected to march out of Inverness 
the next day. Culcairn and Mackintosh marched to Old 
Rayne. 

On 20th December, in the early hours of the morning, 
Lord Lovat, having been threatened with imprisonment 
in the Castle, escaped from his house at Inverness.*?), 

The MacLeods made a long march from Banff to Old 
Meldrum and Culcairn and Mackintosh marched to 
Inverurie. 


On Saturday 21st December the MacLeods marched in to 
Inverurie. The plan was to march on to Aberdeen the next 
day, but late in the evening the Laird of MacLeod was 
informed that some of the French Picquets had arrived 
in Aberdeen(®?), Lord Loudoun was expected from Inver- 
ness and so it was decided not to march the next day. 
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Battle of Inverurie 


There were between 500 and 600 rebels at Aberdeen on 
21st December‘**), These consisted of Lord Lewis Gordon’s 
“Regiment” made up of the Strathbogie “battalion” of 
about 260 men commanded by John Gordon of Avochy, and 
David Tulloch of Dunbennan; and the Aberdeen “battalion” 
of about 200 men commanded by James Moir of Stoneywood, 
and a company of 80 men from Banff and Fraserburgh com- 
manded by James Crichton of Achengoul. 


That day the Laird of MacLeod with 500 men joined 
Culcairn and Mackintosh at Inverurie with 100 men each. 

In the evening the rebels at Aberdeen received reinforce- 
ments of 316 men‘*), consisting of two companies (picquets) 
of Lord John Drummond’s Regiment, Scots in the French 
service, with 12 officers and 230 folk from Angus and 
Mearns, commanded by Sir Alexander Bannerman of Elsick, 
and by Capt. Farrier from Brechin with some of Lord 
Ogilvie’s second “battalion”. 


By Saturday evening the rebels at Aberdeen numbered 
between 860 and 900 men. 

On Sunday the rebels received reinforcements of about 
250 men(£55 from the Braemar “Regiment” consisting of 
men commanded by Francis Farquharson of Monaltrie, 
Gordon of Bleback and Duguid of Achenhove. By Sunday 
evening the rebels at Aberdeen numbered about 1,100 men. 


During the day the Laird of MacLeod had remained at 
Inverurie and had received some intelligence from Aberdeen. 

On Monday 23rd December, the rebels marched out of 
Aberdeen in two columns(*’), Left behind in Aberdeen was 
a guard of 60 of the worst men and a cannon train of 70 
which did not march until 11 am. 

The main body marched out of town between 9 and 10 am 
and consisted of two divisions numbering about 1,000 men. 
The main division crossed Bridge of Don. It was com- 
manded by Lord Lewis Gordon, though Major Cuthbert, a 
French officer, organised it. The division consisted of two 
French Picquets (companies) numbering 86 men; and a 
number of officers and volunteers; the Braemar Regiment, 
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about 235 men commanded by Monaltrie, Blelack and 
Auchenhove; the Aberdeen battalion, about 185 men com- 
manded by Stoneywood, his brother Lonmay and Sandilands 
and about 80 Buchan men commanded by Achengoul; and 
the Angus and Mearns Regiment, about 215 men com- 
manded by Elsick, Farrier and Ogilvies. In addition 200 folk 
from Aberdeen joined the division, making about 1000 men. 

The second division, which went by the Tyrebagger road, 
consisted of the Strathbogie battalion, about 245 men under 
Avochy and Tulloch and commanded by Major Gordon, a 
French officer. 

Each division had a screen of scouts who effectively 
prevented anyone from Aberdeen running out towards 
Inverurie to warn the Laird of MacLeod. The Strathbogie 
battalion, with much less far to march, hid in the church 
and churchyard at Kinnellar, five miles from Inverurie, but 
set scouts close to the village of Kintore, only three miles 
away. The main division had scouts in the Earl of Kintore’s 
parks at Keithhall only a mile east of Inverurie. MacLeod 
of Geanies, who commanded the guard at Inverurie that 
day, claimed that he first saw the scouts at about 2 pm.(58). 

After sunset(*?) as it was getting ‘“duskish” at about 
4pm, the main division of the rebels was seen marching 
through Keithhall parks for the ford of Urie. The sky was 
clear and there was a full moon. 

About half an hour later the leading units of the 
main rebel division, perhaps 150 men consisting of the 
French Picquets, officers and volunteers and some of the 
Braemar Regiment, began crossing the Urie at the ford 
south of Inverurie. 

The guard at Inverurie consisted of 30 men and was 
ordered down to the ford. About 60 men were immediately 
brought together by the Laird of MacLeod on the east side 
of the rigs to the south of the town, on a slight ridge looking 
to the Bass. The guard engaged the rebels who lost most of 
their casualties at the ford of Urie, including eleven of the 
French killed. 

Within a few minutes the Laird of MacLeod had brought 
together 300 men at the south end of the town and fired 
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two or three volleys. The rebels had crossed the fords and 
the French had control of the Bass and the wall of the old 
churchyard, from which they returned the fire. The few 
men who had crossed the Don began to fire in from the 
MacLeod’s flank. At this moment not more than 300 of the 
rebels had crossed the fords. Many of the rebels refused to 
cross until after the action and 100 deserted and ran off, 

The MacLeods retired down the main street of Inverurie, 
leaving all their possessions behind, but turned once and 
fired. At the Burghmuir at the north end of the town the 
men were rallied again and fired once more before retreating 
northwards. 

The French lead the pursuit up the High Street and the 
Braemar Regiment was ordered up behind them. The 
Strathbogie battalion was ordered up the west side of the 
town through the yards at the back of the High Street. 

At the Burghmuir the rebels, mistaking some plough 
furrows in the snow-covered ground for the MacLeods, 
fired two or three volleys. The rebels did not pursue the 
MacLeods but placed a strong guard on the town that night. 

The battle was probably over by 5 pm. 

The government troops) lost seven dead, with five 
killed at the battle; fifteen wounded with the enemy and 
seven wounded brought back to Elgin, and _ fifty-nine 
prisoners, including It. Adam Gordon, who had been 
covering the retreat of his uncle Culcairn. 

The rebels concealed the number of their dead. A 
Jacobite present at the battle admitted to fourteen dead. 
A government man at the battle reported eleven French 
dead, including an officer and sergeant-major and between 
thirty and forty others, many of whom were either shot or 
drowned in the rivers, and whose bodies began to appear 
for several days after the battle. 

Many of the fleeing government troops kept together 
either for their own safety or under the discipline of their 
non-commissioned officers. Most had crossed the Spey, 
forty-two miles away, within twenty-four hours and on 
25th December the Laird of MacLeod was able to make a 
reasonable muster of his seven companies at Elgin.(¢!), 
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On 24th December the Strathbogie battalion and Braemar 
Regiment marched to Strathbogie. The rest of the rebels 
returned to Aberdeen with the prisoners and were reinforced 
by Lord John Drummond’s French grenadiers, perhaps 
fifty men, and about 250 Mearns men of Ogilvy’s 2nd 
Battalion commanded by Sir James Kinloch and about 250 
Mackintoshes commanded by Dunmaglass. 

It was only after the government troops got to Elgin that 
they began to desert, many taking boats from Findhorn 
across the Moray Firth. On 28th December the Laird of 
MacLeod was forced to retire to Forres(**), That day the 
two MacDonald companies from Skye reached Inverness(*), 

During January 1746 the four MacLeod companies, two 
MacDonald companies and Culcairn’s company were 
quartered in Forres and Findhorn. Geanies’ Assynt company 
was quartered at Nairn. The Inverness company had been 
withdrawn to Inverness, where it joined the remaining 
companies and Lord Loudoun. 

Officers and sergeants were sent off to recover the 
deserters or recruit more men.‘**) The tacksmen of Skye 
deplored the desertion of the Laird of MacLeod’s men and 
subscribed to a loyal address supporting his actions(®), 

On 6th January the second Mackay company, commanded 
by Hugh Mackay of Bighouse, arrived at Inverness. Two 
days later the Master of Ross arrived with the Ross 
company. 

Lord Loudoun later wrote’) to Sir John Cope that “I 
augmented by very slow degrees and with numberless 
difficulties to about 2000 want of Arms and want of Mony 
were Often my Case and Mutinies my Dayly Bread and this 
with a sett of People that except My Major [William 
MacKenzie] whom you know not one Man under my 
Command that I was acquainted with in May last [in 
Flanders] However with Coxing and Gieding of Officers 
and Marching a foot in kilt in Frost and Snow I have got 
over all that and I have great reason to believe I am 
extramly well with them all.” 


In London the Marquis of Tweeddale resigned as Secretary 
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of State for Scotland, but 1,000 stand of arms and money 
was at last ordered to be sent to Inverness.‘*’), The Duke 
of Newcastle resigned but Lord Carteret, the King’s favoured 
minister, could remain in office only a week. The Duke of 
Newcastle returned to power with his brother Henry 
Pelham. The Duke took over personal responsibility for 
Scottish affairs. 

Lt. Col. John Forbes wrote**) that Lord Stair’s proposals 
had been neglected least they might succeed and bring him 
power “‘which is not the interest of the present ruler, who, 
although not publicly declared, yet privately manages the 
Scots affairs, with the same despotism he ever has done.” 

In Edinburgh the Squadron was routed(**?) and the Duke 
of Argyll and the Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Milton, “returned 
to power in the same shape they formerly were, which 
bodes no good to this city and country.” The Lord President 
was urged to return to Edinburgh to counter the Duke of 
Argyll’s influence. 

The rebels abandoned first Strathbogie and then Aberdeen 
by the middle of January as the young Pretender con- 
centrated his forces about Stirling after the abortive march 
into England. 

On 17th January the rebels surprised and outflanked the 
government troops commanded by general Hawley at 
Falkirk. Sir Robert Munro of Fowlis, commanding his own 
regiment for the first time, was killed. The first accounts 
of the expected battle were received at Inverness on 21st 
January, but it was not clear who had won the battle. 
There were fears, however, that the rebels would march 
north. 

The Lord President wrote to Sir Alexander MacDonald, 
Lord Reay, the Earl of Sutherland and the Rosses asking 
them to raise more men as arms were expected at Inverness, 
Confirmation of the defeat of general Hawley at Falkirk 
did not reach Inverness until 26th January. 

On 29th January the Duke of Cumberland arrived in 
Scotland to take command of the army. 

On Ist February the rebels began to retreat northwards 
in two columns through the highlands and by Aberdeen. 
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On 8th February Speedwell arrived at Inverness‘”°) with 
1,000 arms and £5,000 in cash, but the capt. was ordered 
not to disembark anything. The rebels were in Badenoch. 
On 9th February Ruthven Barracks was captured by the 
rebels. Lord Loudoun received a continuous stream of 
intelligence reports from the Grants,” but the Lord 

President did not believe many of them. 

On 14th February Grant of Dalrachney wrote at midnight 
that the young Pretender was expected in his neighbourhood 
the next day.(”), The rebels had also marched into Lochaber 
and up Loch Ness to Urquhart. 

On 15th February the seven companies at Findhorn, 
Forres and Nairn were ordered in to Inverness, The next 
day Lord Loudoun prepared for the defence of Inverness.) 
The Lord President still doubted Lord Loudoun’s 
intelligence. (”*) 

Late in the afternoon of Sunday 16th February Lord 
Loudoun received information that the young Pretender 
was to be at Moy that night with only a small guard. Lord 
Loudoun had often dined at Moy with Lady Mackintosh 
and knew the road from Inverness well. 


The Rout of Moy 


At 8pm on 16th February Lord Loudoun called all his 
officers together and told them that he feared a surprise 
attack from the rebels.(), He ordered the companies to be 
ready to march to their defensive posts. 

At llpm Lord Loudoun marched out of Inverness 
without telling his officers where he was going. A strong 
guard of 300 men was left in the town, probably sixteen or 
seventeen men from each of the companies, with two weak 
companies, Geanies’ and Mackintosh’s and another company 
to reinforce the castle garrison, 

At about midnight Lord Loudoun’s command cleared 
the town. It consisted of about 200 men of Lord Loudoun’s 
Regiment and fourteen independent companies, in all about 
1,500 men. Lord Loudoun, accompanied by the Laird of 
Mackintosh and the Laird of MacLeod, marched down the 
old Edinburgh Road. 
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At about 3 am on Monday 17th February Lord Loudoun 
reached Bridge of Fallie. Here he detached an officer and 
thirty men to march by a more direct route to Moy Hall 
while the remainder of his men continued south on the 
military road. 

“There I detached an officer and Thirty Men to prevent 
their having any Intelligence that Way, with orders to stop 
all the People from going that way, and to halt at a place 
appointed. till They heard me begin the attack, which I 
proposed to be at Day Break. We march’d on to the 
Heights above the water of Nairn.” 

At about 5am Lord Loudoun was about two miles from 
Moy on the military road when “‘to my infinite mortification, 
I saw and heard, about a mile on my Left, a running Fife, 
from the whole Detachment. They saw, or imagined They 
saw, Four Men; on which They had made this Fire. But the 
Consequence on the main Body was very bad, for it threw 
us into the greatest Confusion. I got my own Regiment, at 
the Head of which I was in the Front, saved from falling 
out of the Road. All faced to where They saw the Fire, 
They were ten deep, & all presented, and a good many 
droping Shots, one of which killed a Piper at my Foot, 
whilst I was forming them.” 

The independent companies fell out of the road. Lord 
Loudoun had great difficulty reforming them so that “when 
the Party came in, which They did in twos & threes” he had 
to stand infront of the muzzles of his men’s muskets to 
prevent them firing. Five independent companies deserted 
from the rear. 

“After remaining an Hour on the Ground, & finding 
that I had lost one Third of my men in a Body, besides 
those who had left the Companies, that remained with me; 
and finding Then the whole Country was alarmed, I thought 
it improper for me especially in the Condition the Men 
were, to march on to attack a superior Force, who must 
be prepared to receive me, & concluded That the best Thing 
left for me to do was, to march back to Town, which I 
accordingly did.” 

Lord Loudoun concluded that he abandoned “ʻa sceme I 
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still think would have done business. .. Thus are the Men 
I am to serve my Master with and reap a plentiful Crop 
of Lowrals for myself.” 

“If it had pleased God, that the accident had not 
happened in the March, I flatter myself, that I should have 
had the Happiness at one Blow to have broke the neck of 
the present Rebellion; But it is past, and I must look 
forward, and had I men, that I durst trust would follow me, 
I would strike another yet, It is a cruel situation to have 
Names of Numbers, that you dare not fight.” 

The Jacobite accounts of the Rout of Moy were based 
largely on the narratives collected by Robert Forbes for his 
Lyon in Mouring™®) and first widely circulated by Robert 
Chambers in the 1830s, Having come close to being surprised 
it was easy to ridicule the enemy. 

The accounts agree that Lady Mackintosh placed Donald 
Fraser and four men as an outer guard to scout around the 
fields at some distance from Moy; that Donald Fraser fired 
upon the enemy killing the Laird of MacLeod’s piper. 
Donald Fraser, however, engaged not the main body of the 
enemy, but the detachment a mile away, Lord Loudoun 
maintained that the detachment fired first on the rebels. 
The piper who was killed was not with the detachment but 
with the main body and was killed by a dropping shot. The 
effective range of a musket was forty yards and a dropping 
shot could not have been fired from more than 100 yards to 
be effective. Who fired the shot that killed Donald Mac- 
Crummen? 

The accounts maintain that the government troops ran 
off in confusion. Lord Loudoun claimed that he held his 
ground for an hour, 

The accounts agree that at about the time that Donald 
Fraser engaged the enemy, Lauchlan Mackintosh arrived 
at Moy Hall. He had been sent by the dowager Lady 
Mackintosh with information of the march, The young 
Pretender later claimed that the information came from 
the Laird of Mackintosh himself, 

In great confusion the young Pretender rushed off south 
round Loch Moy, where the Camerons, having heard the 
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alarm, came up. The young Pretender caught a cold from 
which he suffered for several weeks. 

At 8.30 am the Lord President wrote‘’’) that “A MacLeod 
of your Regt is just come in here and talks of some 
disaster that happend last night.” Lord Loudoun had not 
even informed the Lord President of his plan. 

Lord Loudoun lost about 200 men from the independent 
companies by desertion. (78) 


Lord Loudoun had quickly to decide what to do. He 
called together the Lord President, the Laird of MacLeod 
and his senior officers. The rebels were thought to be about 
to attack Inverness on Wednesday, 21st February. 

Lord Loudoun could stand and fight at Inverness, but he 
argued that if captured half the men would join the rebels 
and the rebels would gain all the arms. He could march to 
Ft. Augustus and by the Corrieyarrick join other govern- 
ment troops. This action would be taking the men away 
from their homes and many would desert. 

Lord Loudoun concluded that the only course open was 
to retire northwards over the Kessock ferry but he intended 
to keep up appearances of defending Inverness, 

On Tuesday 18th February Lord Loudoun’s men were 
under arms at their posts by 4am. Two companies were 
put into the Castle, the Grants and Rosses. Ammunition 
was left in the Castle to withstand a siege but the rest of 
the arms and ammunition and most of the valuables from 
the town were taken on board the ships in the harbour, 

From the top of the tower of the Castle the rebels were 
seen to be advancing towards the town. 

At 12 noon Lord Loudoun ordered his men to march off 
from their posts across the bridge to Kessock where they 
were carried safely by boat to the northern shore. 

Lord Loudoun wrote that “so quick did the intelligence 
go to the Rebells that before My Rear Guard of 300 Men 
whom I had posted at the Bridge left it there advance 
Guard was at tother end of the town and by the time the 
Rear Guard got to the Ferry they had on the Plain below 
the Town erected three Pice of Cannon under the Fier of 
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which I past with the Guard but lost not a Man But before 
I got over my Main body despersed tho out of Danger 
however I got them gathered again But this still farder 
convised me what a figuer we should have made if I had 
stayed to defend the town.” °) 

Lord Loudoun's men were guartered all along the north 
shore of the Beauly Firth with the MacKenzies nearest their 
homes at the western end. The Lord President travelled to 
his house at Ferrintosh. 

On 19th February Lord Loudoun decided to cross the 
Cromartie Firth from the Black Isle to the northern 
shore.(®), The Lord President at his house at Ferrintosh 
opposed the move.(*') He advised Lord Loudoun to retire 
westwards, but this was probably the wrong advice for by 
retiring northwards Lord Loudoun kept in touch with the 
ships and kept open the possibility of crossing the Moray 
Firth. 

On 20th February the Lord President with the two 
Mackenzie and four MacLeod companies crossed the Conon 
and received orders to march to Invergordon where the 
Lord President and the MacLeod companies arrived that 
night. (82) 

Lord Loudoun crossed the remainder of his men over 
the Firth to Nigg and New Tarbat.(®) 

Lord Fortrose wrote to Lord Loudoun) that on hearing 
that Lord Loudoun had crossed at Kessock all Lord 
Fortrose’s friends had determined to unite and gather on 
22nd. But the news of Lord Loudoun’s crossing to Nigg had 
disconcerted them “Nay further I am sorry to acquaint 
your Lop that Davochmiluach and Hilton came to me as I 
parted with the President Informing that most of their 
Companys refused to march to the East & broke off 
Homewards alledging that their all was left exposed to the 
Enemy.” 

On 21st February Lord Loudoun was at Nigg where the 
two MacKenzie captains visited him. Lord Loudoun 
travelled to Balnagowan where he met up with the Lord 
President. 

That day, the garrison at Inverness Castle, having made 
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no effort to defend itself, surrendered to the rebels. 
Immediately the Earl of Kilmarnock was despatched to 
Beauly in pursuit of Lord Loudoun.(*). 

On 22nd February Lord Loudoun had his Regiment and 
thirteen independent companies in the Fearn/Nigg area.(*) 
The Earl of Sutherland was at Tain with 300 more men. 
All the boats had been seized. 

Lord Fortrose retired(®’) to Strathconon and then Loch- 
carron and Kintail where he gathered his two companies 
and 200 more men. 

The Earl of Cromartie, who had been marching round 
by Aberdeen with Lord George Murray, arrived at Inver- 
ness and was appointed commander in chief benorth Beauly. 
With his regiment he marched to the Conon, crossed the 
river and entered Dingwall. The Earl of Kilmarnock 
returned to Inverness. 

Lord Loudoun, hearing of the aproach of the rebels, 
decided to cross to Sutherland. 

On Sunday 23rd February Lord Loudoun crossed with his 
whole force to the Sutherland shore, bringing the boats 
with him.(®) The troops were concentrated near Dornoch 
but extended as far as Bonar.‘*?), One Mackay and five 
Sutherland militia companies were called for. 

On 24th February the Earl of Cromartie marched to 
Tarbat House. Lord George Murray, with the “Flower of 
the Army” set out from Inverness and marched to Dingwall 
to join the Earl of Cromartie and surprise Lord Loudoun 
at Nigg. (9), 

On 25th February Lord Cromartie announced that he 
would collect taxes at Tain the next day.(*'), Only then did 
he send news of Lord Loudoun’s retreat across the Firth. 
Lord George Murray received the news at Bridge of Alness 
where he stopped his march. He returned to Dingwall 
having written a sharp note to Lord Cromartie and 
ordered him to retire to Dingwall. 

That day the Duke of Cumberland’s army entered Aber- 
deen. (?2) 

On 26th February there was a sudden thaw and every- 
where river levels rose sharply and many became impassable. 
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The Earl of Cromartie did not collect taxes at Tain. Lord 
George Murray marched back to Inverness leaving the 
MacGregors, with a few Mackinnons, at Fowlis. Cromartie’s 
regiment was at Dingwall.(%) 

Lord Loudoun sent 150 men to Tain “who about noon 
made proclamation at the cross” and then returned to 
Sutherland, 

On 27th February Lord Loudoun received information 
confirming the retreat of the rebels, The Earl of Cromartie 
was standing by to march to Inverness.(%) Lord Loudoun 
decided to cross back to the Ross-shire shore. 

That day the Duke of Cumberland entered Aberdeen.‘ 

On 28th February Lord Loudoun crossed all his men to 
the Ross shore.(**), The Earl of Cromartie, hearing of the 
landing, sent to Inverness for reinforcements.‘*’) 

On Ist March Lord Loudoun discovered that the rebels 
had retired no further than Dingwall) and recrossed all 
his men to the Sutherland shore. The Earl of Cromartie 
again asked for reinforcements‘*’) and at 5 pm four regiments 
marched from Inverness; Glengarry’s, Clanranald’s, Appin’s, 
Barisdale’s and the Fraser’s who were at Beauly. The 
regiments were expected to reach Dingwall by 8am the 
next morning. 

On 2nd March Speedwell, still carrying Lord Loudoun’s 
arms and money, ran aground and damaged its hull off 
Tarbat Ness.('°) The ship had to leave station and Lord 
Loudoun took the opportunity to write a long despatch to 
Lord Stair. 

There were three rebel regiments at Ferrintosh that day, 
Glengarry’s, Appin’s and Barisdale’s. The MacGregors were 
at Fowlis and Cromartie’s at Dingwall. 

On 7th March the Duke of Cumberland, preparing to 
march towards Inverness, ordered Lord Loudoun with his 
whole command to cross the Moray Firth to Banff on 11th 
March.) 

Malcolm Ross of Pitcalnie was at Fowlis collecting 
together a posse of MacGregors to raise the Rosses. 

On 8th March Rev. James Fraser, minister of Alness, 
wrote(!%2) that the rebels “seem to be in a sort of crisis; 
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but whether we, who are here on the confines, may not get 
a severe sweep, before hey leave us wholly, I cannot tell.” 

That day the rebels held a review at Dingwall. 

On 9th March the Duke of Cumberland, delayed in his 
plans to march, ordered Lord Loudoun to cross to Peter- 
head.('%), 

Clanranald’s regiment left Inverness for Ferrintosh. 

Lord Loudoun received the Duke of Cumberland’s 
first set of orders in the evening. 

On 10th March Clanranald’s and Glengarry’s regiments 
had marched into Ferrindonald. 

Lord Loudoun and the Lord President wrote to the Duke 
of Cumberland,('™) indicating that they could not cross the 
Firth without receiving more boats from Findhorn, Lord 
Loudoun gave a return of his numbers and the boats he had 
with him. “I have lost a great many men by Desertion, 
since the Sunday Night I marched out of Inverness to have 
attacked the Rebells, upwards of ninety of my own 
Regiment, mostly of thos taken at Preston and I am equally 
afraid, we shall have a further Desertion, when we are 
come to embark, but those that come along will be the 
best.” 

On 11th March Lord Loudoun crossed a detachment of 
his men to Tain. The rebels had information of the move 
by 10am. Lord Loudoun received reports that all the rebels 
were marching, numbered at 3,000 and 4,000 men at Bridge 
of Alness. Lord Loudoun’s detachment retired to the 
Sutherland shore, 

The rebels marched all night to Tain but found that Lord 
Loudoun had gone.('%) 

On 12th March Lord Loudoun wrote a long letter to 
Sir John Cope.('%) The Lord President received informa- 
tion('°?) that Lochgarry was at Ferrindonald with 600 men 
on 10th; that on 11th two more regiments came up; that the 
rebels were preparing to march into Sutherland and that 
500 would go by the Meikle Ferry. 

Munro of Culcairn added tartly that “The people say 
they cannot believe it, that Mr Baillie [of Ardmore] gives 
them constant Intelligence of what your Lop & your people 
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do in this Country.” The Lord President added in his own 
hand, “take no notice of the jealousy.” There was further 
information that 3,000 rebels were at Alness and had 
expected to find Lord Loudoun at Tain. 

Though the Earl of Cromartie was in command of the 
rebels in Ross-shire he was proving an ineffectual leader. 
John O'Sullivan had been sent to Tain to check the dis- 
position of Lord Loudoun’s men. He concluded that a 
surprise attack from the sea was the only possibility and 
returned to Inverness to arrange for boats to be found at 
Nairn. On 13th March the Duke of Perth, hearing of the 
scheme, decided to leave Inverness to take charge of the 
forces, while nominally leaving Lord Cromartie in command. 

On 14th March rumours were put about by Baillie of 
Ardmore that 500 of Lord Loudoun’s men had crossed at 
Bonar the previous evening.) Four hundred of the rebels 
who had been at Ardmore, marched westwards, but on 
hearing the rumour retired hurried eastwards. Three colours 
were seen marching out from Tain to support them. 

Lord Loudoun received news that there were 2,500 rebels 
between Dingwall and Fowlis. 

That day the Duke of Perth reached Tain. 

From Aberdeen the Duke of Cumberland wrote to the 
Duke of Newcastle,(') that “The General Villany & 
infidelity of the Highlanders opens itself every day more, 
for whilst my Lord Seaforth [Fortrose] & Mr Macintosh 
are with Lord Loudoun their wives are in open rebellion.” 

It began to rain on 15th March and it was not possible 
to see the Ross shore. Munro of Culcairn received informa- 
tion(''°) that there were 2,500 rebels with the young Pre- 
tender, the Duke of Perth and Lord John Drummond. 
“Since E Louden would not stand to fight them in Ross, 
they would, at least, if they could not get over to him, 
starve his men.” 

On 16th March the Lord President wrote('!') that the 
rebels were appearing in fewer numbers on the opposite 
shore. The Lord President doubted Culcairn’s information 
of so many rebels, but warned of a possible attack around 
the west end of Loch Shin. 
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The Earl of Cromartie, in a fit of pique, abandoned his 
command and retired to Tarbat House with many of his 
officers(''?), The Duke of Perth was ordered to return to 
Inverness‘''*) but refused to do so. 

On 17th March Lord Loudoun alerted his troops of an 
attack from the rebels, Capt. Inglis at Ferry Oons, now 
called Loch Fleet, was ordered to put out with the arms, 
ammunition and valuables in four boats''*) but was unable 
to do so because of contrary winds. 

The young Pretender, having been convinced by the 
Duke of Perth that Lord Loudoun’s men could be attacked, 
ordered the Moray boats to sail to Tain.(''5), 

Young Ross of Pitcalnie, attempting to raise the Rosses 
in Strathcarron, was almost surprised by a party of Mac- 
Leods sent out to capture him.(''®) 

It was probably on 18th March that The Duke of Perth 
and the Earl of Cromartie decided to attempt to cross the 
Firth to Dornoch, though the Earl still favoured a march 
round Loch Shin. A few boats had been collected from 
Cromartie Bay and these were thought to be sufficient.(''”) 
The Duke asked if the attack should take place on the 
night of 18th or 19th of March and that some sort of 
warning order would have to be sent out to prepare the 
men. 

Lord Loudoun was at Invershin early that day and then 
travelled up to Loch Shin‘''®) before returning to Dornoch. 

Off Tarbat Ness capt. Middleton of Shark wrote ''®) that 
the rebels had collected boats at Findhorn and that Lord 
Loudoun was not safe. He urged Lord Loudoun to bring 
all his men to Cromartie Bay to embark them and cross the 
Moray Firth. 

On 19th March the Duke of Cumberland wrote to the 
Duke of Newcastle('9) that Lord Loudoun and the Lord 
President “‘plainly show an aversion to the imbarking & 
coming south ward, which I shall readily dispense with, as 
‘my only view in bringing them South was that they should 
not have to say, we refused making use of their assistance. 
But I think it much more for the Honour of His Majesty’s 
Forces & of the Nation to finish this affair, without sending 
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out parties. I propose therefore letting them know that I 
shall not expect their coming to join me till I get to 
Inverness.” 

That day the Lord President received capt. Middleton’s 
letter and still believed that Lord Loudoun might consider 
embarking the men.('?!) Fog enveloped the Dornoch Firth 
all day and a steady easterly wind kept up. 

The Lord President received information('”?) that horses 
were being prepared to march west. He did not know why 
this was being done “no more than I do what to Infer from 
another Observation that an Unusual Silence has Prevailed 
on the other Side, this whole day, which May be occasioned 
by the Gloomyness of the Day, or by the Partys Leaving 
the Ground to March Eastward or Westward.” 

The Lord President warned the detachment commanders 
that “I have said to MacLeod that in Fogs by Day Patrols 
are as necessary, as they are in the Night, and I have Said 
the same thing to the Mackays, who Promise to be Allert.” 

In the late evening, a number of Moray boats commanded 
by Moir of Stoneywood sailed from Findhorn to Tain, 
evading Shark in the thick fog.) Preparations were made 
for a landing the next day. Misleading preparatory orders 
were put out, probably that the rebels were to march west- 
wards, An express was sent next morning to the Earl of 
Cromartie at Tarbat House. 

During the course of the night Lord Loudoun, at Dornoch, 
concluded that the rebels were about to attack across the 
River Shin. He still believed that his eastern flank was 
secured by the Navy, despite Middleton’s warning and the 
contrary winds. Lord Loudoun decided that early next 
morning he would ride up to Invershin. 


Battle of Dornoch 

The 20th March was a foggy day. Between 5 and 6am 
Lord Loudoun left Dornoch('*) and reached Invershin 
between 7 and 8 am. 

At about 8am the rebels prepared to embark on the 
sands below Tain. Donald MacDonald of Lochgarry wrote 
that his men had had to struggle all night to relaunch the 
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boats stranded by the falling tide. The first division to 
embark consisted of about 500 Frasers and 300 MacGregors 
and Stewarts.('5) 

At about 9am the rebels landed a mile east of the Meikle 
Ferry. The MacGregors and Stewarts marched off 
immediately towards Skibo in an attempt to capture the 
Lord President and the Laird of MacLeod. 

The alarm was raised at Dornoch and Lord Loudoun’s 
Regiment beat to arms.(!'29) Major MacKenzie collected 
together 120 men and marched down to the ferry. 

At about 10am Lord Loudoun’s Regiment came up to 
the ferry where they found 1,500 rebels landed. The rebel’s 
second division, consisting of Lochgarry’s regiment and 
Clanranald’s, had already crossed. The Boats were going 
back for more men. 

The Mackay guard of forty men at the boats retired 
without firing a shot, leaving the boats to the rebels. Major 
MacKenzie also decided to retire without firing. The Frasers 
marched off after them towards Dornoch. 

The Rebels’ strategem had worked well. They had 
extended Lord Loudoun’s line to the west and had sent the 
commander hurrying off to Invershin. They had been 
lucky that the fog had persisted, though Lochgarry claimed 
that it had been beginning to break up during the landing. 
The first division had landed a mile east of the Ferry, By 
the time Lord Loudoun’s Regiment came up 1,500 men had 
landed. The third division, consisting of Cromartie’s and 
Barisdale’s regiments landed at about 11 am. 

Lord Loudoun’s Regiment retired through Dornoch. A 
mile north of the town it was seized by panic. Major Mac- 
Kenzie sent the Laird of Mackintosh “to ask on what 
terms they would be received as prisoners the answer re’d 
was that such as had been formerly Prisoners should be at 
the Mercy of their Prince & the rest Civilly used.” 

Capts Alexander Mackay, Sir Harry Munro, It. Reid and 
ensigns Alexander Maclaggan and John Grant had been 
made prisoners at Prestonpans and made the best of their 
escape. They were joined by Lord Charles Gordon, capt. 
John MacLeod and ensign James Grant of Glenmoriston, 
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of Lord John Murray’s Regiment, with some of the men. 
The remaining officers, including the Laird of Mackintosh, 
surrendered with about forty men. Donald MacDonald of 
Lochgarry, who had been commissioned It. in Major Mac- 
Kenzie’s company of Lord Loudoun’s Regiment, and who 
had gone off with £300 of the Major’s money and most of 
his company was present at the surrender. 

Hugh Inglis could not get his ship out of Ferry Oons, 
but put the money into a boat and rowed out to Dunrobin. 
The rebels captured the four ships at the Ferry with 700 
arms for Lord Loudoun’s Regiment and most of the 
valuables from Inverness. 

Capt. Alexander Mackay collected together about 160 of 
Lord Loudoun’s Regiment and brought them that evening 
within three miles of Lairg.('?”) 

The Mackay companies fell back westward along the 
firth collecting up the Lord President, the MacDonalds, 
the Inverness company and Geanies’ company. They 
probably reached Invershin by about 3 pm. 

Lord Loudoun decided to abandon his position and wrote 
to the Duke of Cumberland‘) that “before I had notice 
of their sailing I found it necessary to Retreat.” But this 
sounds like being wise after the event. Lord Loudoun 
decided to divide his troops. The Mackays and Sutherland 
men were to go north to Lord Reay’s country and Lord 
Loudoun with his own Regiment and the rest of the com- 
panies was to go westwards. 

Lord Loudoun set out at once for Lochbroom marching 
through the night. 

Lord MacLeod, the Earl of Cromartie’s son, marched his 
regiment to Skibo where he spent the night.('”7) The rebels 
did not press their attack. 

That day, 20th March, the Duke of Cumberland wrote‘ 130) 
to Lord Loudoun ordering him not to cross the Moray 
Firth. 

On 21st March the rebels rendezvoused west of Dor- 
noch.('3!) 

On 22nd March the rebels marched off after Lord 
Loudoun but found no one. 
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On 23rd March the rebels returned to Skibo and 
Dornoch. The Duke of Perth returned to Inverness and the 
Earl of Cromartie was left in command. Lord MacLeod was 
sent out to raise money and men. 

By Sunday 23rd March Lord Loudoun had marched sixty 
miles to Loch Ewe.('32) 


On 24th March Lord Loudoun reached Eddracharron in 
Strathcarron, where Lord Fortrose had a company. 

On 25th March Lord Loudoun marched to Kyle of 
Lochalsh and next day crossed the ferry at Kyleakin and 
marched his men by Broadford to Kinlochnadale in Sleat, 
where he was to remain for more than a month. Lord 
Loudoun had with him the Laird of MacLeod and his four 
companies, Sir Alexander MacDonald who joined his two 
companies, Culcairn’s, Geanies’, and the Inverness company 
and a few men of his own Regiment commanded by capt. 
John Stuart, in all about 800 men. 


The Duke of Cumberland wrote to the Duke of New- 
castle('?) that “His Majesty must have observed how 
negligently these Highlanders who are with us do their 


duty .. . Lord Loudoun’s people have suffered themselves 
to be surprised at Dornoch from the Murray side by a few 
boats.. . I am much sorrier for the appearance of the 


affair than for the thing itself, as I have never expected 
much assistance from them.”’ 


Capture of Prince Charles 


On 25th March Sheerness chased Prince Charles, formerly 
the sloop Hazard, into Melness Bay.(!34 There was a long 
cannonade and Prince Charles ran aground, The French 
soldiers and sailors on board disembarked with, it was 
claimed, £12,000 in golden guineas, as darkness fell. There 
were about 140 soldiers and sailors and about forty officers, 
all volunteers, seeking to support the Jacobite cause. The 
men went to the house of Mackay of Melness, nearby. He 
happened to be a Jacobite in otherwise uncompromisingly 
Whig country, The men got horses to carry the treasure 
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and a son to guide them towards the Earl of Cromartie’s 
headquarters at Dornoch more than eighty miles away. 

The whole countryside had been alerted by the battle at 
sea. The chief of the Mackays, Lord Reay, who lived at 
the House of Tongue across the Kyle of Sutherland, ordered 
ensign Alexander Maclaggan of Lord Loudoun’s Regiment, 
and ensign Aeneas Mackay of Hugh Mackay of Bighouse’s 
independent company to cross the Kyle to investigate.( 35) 
The two men made an inspection of the numbers of 
Frenchmen and ensign Maclaggan returned by boat. Ensign 
Mackay, however, remained behind with two sergeants of 
Lord Loudoun’s Regiment to make a more accurate assess- 
ment, Ensign Mackay came within a musket shot of the 
French, less than forty yards, to count the number of files. 
Leaving the sergeants to shadow the French, he ran round 
the Loch back to the House of Tongue to bring the exact 
news. 

During the night It. Daniel Forbes), a factor to Lord 
Reay, and It. of Mackay of Tendarroch’s militia company, 
with six men, came up with the two sergeants and began 
sniping at the French as they marched down the loch. Lt. 
Forbes claimed to have killed eight men. The French 
admitted to losing three killed and eight wounded. 

At the House of Tongue Lord Reay ordered the officers 
of Lord Loudoun’s Regiment to march south, collecting as 
many men as they could, to cut off the French as they passed 
over the shoulder of Ben Loyal. A message was also sent to 
capts, Alexander and George Mackay‘'’’?, who were 
quartered eight miles to the east with the two Mackay 
independent companies, to rendezvous at the same place. 

Ensign Aeneas Mackay collected together what militia 
men he could find, and, knowing the area, took a short cut 
which brought him to where he found the French being 
engaged by lt. Daniel Forbes. The French had halted on 
top of a little hillock on the shoulder of Ben Loyal and 
ensign Mackay joined in the sniping fire. 

When capt. John MacLeod came up with Lord Loudoun’s 
soldiers, in their scarlet coats, a plan of attack was 
quickly devised. Lord Loudoun’s Regiment would attack 
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from the front with It. Forbes on the right and ensign 
Mackay on the left and a sergeant’s command at the rear, 
No sooner had It. Forbes marched round from the rear of 
Lord Loudoun’s Regiment than fire broke out from the 
rear and flanks and It. Forbes joined in the fire. 

“Upon which The French surrendered immediately, took 
off their Hats grounded their Arms, And one Capt Hay a 
Scotsman with a white handkerchief on the Point of a 
Screwed Bayonet Came running up with it to Ensign 
Mackay.” (138) 

At about this moment the capts. Mackay, with their 
independent companies, came into sight, their drums 
echoing round the hills. 

According to tradition the French broke open the chests 
and scattered the money in the heather and threw some 
into Loch Hacoin. All accounts suggest that there was an 
unseemly scramble for gold by the soldiers and country 
folk who had come to see the fun. 

Some order was restored and three chests and one bag 
of gold coins were recovered, containing £7,800, and were 
conveyed back to the House of Tongue. Was more than 
£5,000 of coins taken at the site of the skirmish? One 
tradition claims that It. Daniel Forbes secured £1,000 for 
himself. 

Back at the House of Tongue Lord Reay directed the 
dividing up of the prize money. Hugh Mackay of Bighouse 
returned('*?) to Tongue that evening and because his 
company had been involved in the action claimed a share. 
All three of Lord Reay’s son awarded themselves prize 
money of £700, with £700 each for Sir Harry Munro, Lord 
Charles Gordon, capt. John MacLeod, It. Reid and ensign 
Maclaggan all of Lord Loudoun’s Regiment. This accounted 
for £5,600 of the prize money, Ensign Aeneas Mackay got 
£200. Lt. Daniel Forbes got £100. The sergeants may have 
got £50 and the men £7 or £8 each, equivalent to eight or 
nine month’s pay. 

Both ensign Mackay and It. Daniel Forbes were to make 
bitter complaints to Lord Loudoun about the sharing of 
the prize money. 
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The French prisoners and the men of Lord Loudoun’s 
Regiment were taken on board Sheerness which sailed back 
to Aberdeen with its prize. 

Capt. George Mackay took his company to the borders 
of Assynt.('*) Capt. Hugh Mackay took his company to 
the borders of Caithness and capt. Sutherland took his 
company towards Lord Sutherland’s country. 


In Skye there was little activity other than picking up 
deserters from the rebels. On 5th April ensign Hugh Mackay 
of Culcairn’s company marched from Broadford to Kil- 
mariel!) to capture old John Mackinnon of Mackinnon, 
but he had left the previous day. 

On 7th April capt. John Fergussone of Furnace was 
ordered('*?) to Barra and South Uist, with It. John Camp- 
bell of Ensay‘'#), to collect arms and to seize MacNeill of 
Barra, but to treat MacNeill of Vatersay and MacDonald 
of Boisdale civilly. 


In Sutherland and Caithness the rebels had a poor time 
attempting to raise money and men. By the middle of April 
most of the rebels had filtered back to Ross-shire. 

On 14th April the capts. of the independent companies 
in the north determined to attack the rebels.('**) The next 
day the officers met together to consider a plan for 
surprising the rebels the following day but soon learned 
that rebels had marched off, Lts. John Mackay of Ten- 
darroch and William Mackay of Pittfour with 200 men of 
Lord Sutherland’s Militia and detachments from the 
independent companies had gone down the coast to annoy 
the rebels. 

The officers marched down from the hills 4) and “mett 
within a few Milles of Dunrobine those that had gone down 
the Country retturning with near as many prisoners as 
themselves. The Rebells had been all quartered in different 
places twixt the Burn of Golspie, & the Little Ferry so that 
they attack’d them in front, rear & flank all at once beffore 
they knew there was ane Enninye near them & the Officers 
of the Rebells havein Stayed behind their Men for some 
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little time at Dunrobine They were cutt of from their Men 
so that The Rebells were quickly putt to confusion. They 
had abt 100 killed & wounded severalls drown’d in the 
Little Ferry & about 150 private men taken Prisoners. 
Their officers lock’d themselves upp in the House of 
Dunrobine but were soon obliged to surrender themselves 
Prisoners.”’ 

The Countess of Sutherland, a Jacobite sympathiser,‘'*) 
attempted to save the Earl of Cromartie by locking him in 
her room, but eventually the Earl, Lord MacLeod and nine 
officers of his Regiment and two Spanish Irish officers were 
captured, They had been drinking wine with the Countess. 


Battle of Culloden 


On 16th April the battle of Culloden was fought. None 
of the independent companies were at the battle. 

News of the battle reached Skye on 18th April.) 

On 22nd April Lord Loudoun wrote to the Duke of 
Cumberland('**) and next day the Lord President left Skye 
for Inverness, which he reached on 25th April.('*9) 

On 23rd April, on the evening after the Lord President’s 
departure, Lord Loudoun received orders from the Duke of 
Cumberland('®) to march to Ft. Augustus. Lord Loudoun 
indicated that he could have his men at Ft. Augustus by 
26th April.('5") 

Lord Loudoun crossed all his men from Kinlochnadale 
to Glenelg, but was delayed by the weather, He had seven 
independent companies, though Culcairn’s company was 
ordered to return to Skye. The Skye militia consisted of 
367 MacDonalds and 185 MacLeods.('?) 

On 27th April Lord Loudoun left Glenelg and marched 
to Cluanie. There he received orders from the Duke of 
Cumberland '®) to return to Glenelg because Fort Augustus 
was not fit to receive him. Lord Loudoun decided to 
continue his march to Urquhart. 

On 28th April Lord Loudoun marched through Glen- 
moriston. The Duke of Cumberland wrote('™) that “You 
will constantly have in mind to distress whatever Country 
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of Rebels you may pass through; & to seize or destroy all 
persons you can find who have been in the Rebellion or 
their abettors and to be particular diligent in the search 
& pursue of their Chiefs.” 

On 29th April Lord Loudoun reached Urquhart with 
the independent companies and Skye militia.( 55) 


On 30th April Lord Loudoun marched to Inverness with 
the militia companies to collect arms.('*® The Duke of 
Cumberland wrote that day to the Duke of Newcastle‘'®”) 
that “L.President has joined me and as yet we are vastly 
fond of one another But I fear it wont last as he is as 
arrant Highland mad as L.Stair, or Crawford, he wishes 
for lenity if it can be with safety which he thinks but I 
dont for they really think, that when once they are dispersed, 
it is of no more consequence than a London mob.” 

On Ist May the independent companies at Urquhart 
began complaining about lack of meal('®), a continuous 
complaint in the next weeks. 

On 4th May the Skye militia, commanded by Alexander 
MacDonald of Kingsburgh, left Bunchrew for Skye.) The 
two Sutherland independent companies had been at Beauly 
for some days and Capt. George Mackay’s company arrived 
at Beauly that day.('®°) 

From Urquhart Sir Alexander MacDonald wrote('*!) to 
the Lord President, that “This moment most of the Glen- 
moriston men came to deliver themselves and their arms to 
the Laird of Grant to be put into the Duke’s mercy, the 
rest of the Glenmoriston men are to be here tomorrow. I 
thought proper to let your Lordship know this, as I know 
will use your power, wt most efforts for that lenity that will 
end the disturbance of this Country and quicken His Royal 
Highness’s departure from the Highlands of Scotland in 
quest of more Laurels. The method of useing these men 
will resolve the whole Highlands as to what they are to 
expect and what they are to do.” 

Having dutifully come in and marched behind their chief 
to Inverness, the Grants were promptly imprisonned in the 
ships anchored off shore. 
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Fort Augustus 


On 7th May Lord Loudoun left Inverness and ordered 
the independent companies to march to Fort Augustus. 


On 8th May the independent companies reached Fort 
Augustus('*) from Urquhart and Beauly. The only com- 
panies missing were the Inverness company; the Lewis 
company, and Culcairn’s company which was still in Skye 
awaiting the return of the militia companies. 


On 12th May the Lord President wrote out a list of all 
the officers in the independent companies.('®) The fourth 
MacLeod company, nominally commanded by the chief, 
was given to Donald MacDonald of Castleton.('*) 


The next day the Lord President wrote to the Duke of 
Newcastle!) that “When the blank Commissions for 
raising twenty independent companies came to my hand, I 
made the most discreet use of them I was able” and having 
described their activities concluded that the companies 
would “be useful in following the Debris of the Rebells 
throw their Mountains”. He complained of lack of money 
and that he had laid out £1,500 of his own money. “The 
difficulties I had to grapple with were many; the issue, on 
the main, has been favourable; & upon a strict view, I am 
satisfied with my own conduct, I neither know nor care what 
criticks who have enjoy’d ease in safety may think.” 


On 14th May Culcairn’s company reached Fort Aug- 
ustus.('*) Reports were circulating that the Young Pre- 
tender had got off in a French ship and also that he had 
been in Harris and Lewis. 


On 16th May Lord Loudoun made a return of the sixteen 
Independent companies at Fort Augustus, There were 1,526 
men.{'*7) One hundred men were detached to Snugburgh. 


The Glengarry folk were reluctant to come in because of 
the treatment of the Grants.('*®) But the Stratherrick folk 
were to come in with the Mackintoshes and Keppoch folk. 
Lord Loudoun wrote that “I really believe non of the 
leaders will be able to prevent any considerable number of 
people from coming in on these terms.” 
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That day general Bland arrived at Fort Augustus with 
three battalions and Kingston’s Horse. 


On 18th May Lord Loudoun proposed that two militia 
companies from Skye be sent to South Uist ‘'*%) and this 
was agreed. 


On 19th May major general John Campbell wrote, from 
Fort William, that Coll MacDonell of Barisdale had gone 
to Loch Arkaig with 120 men and that the Glengarry folk 
were to join him. There were new arms and Lochgarry, the 
Macphersons and Frasers were also expected. (79) 


Lord Loudoun with the seventeen independent companies 
marched from Fort Augustus five miles to Aberchalder to 
make room for the Duke of Cumberland who was expected 
with the army, 


On 20th May It. col. Jack Campbell, of Lord Loudoun’s 
Regiment, commanding 250 Argyll militia reached Fort 
Augustus on his way to join his father at Fort William.('’") 


On 21st May the MacDonald independent companies 
captured('”?) Murdoch Macrae from Kintail at MacDonald 
of Leicks house in Glengarry. He gave information of the 
rebels gathering above Achnacarry. Lord Loudoun con- 
sidered him to be a spy and the adviser of “‘Barrasdle who 
is the Cliverest and most Adreat fellow among the Rebells.”’ 
Macrae was sent to the Duke of Cumberland at Inverness 
where “the sight of the Ships at Sea and the Gallas ashore 
might persuade him to make discoveries of consequence 
which he certainly can do.” Macrae arrived at Inverness 
at 8am and was hanged before 10 am('”) “on an apple-tree 
which grows at the cross, with a written accusation of his 
being a spy on his breast.” 

General Bland decided that Lord Loudoun should make 
a raid into Lochaber. 


Lochaber 
On 22nd May Lord Loudoun with 300 regulars, 250 
Argyll militia and eight independent companies — the 


MacDonalds, MacKenzies, Rosses, Grants and Mackays 
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marched down the Great Glen. Capt. George Munro of 
Culcairn with another 300 regulars and eight independent 
companies —- the Munroes, MacLeods, Geanies’, and the 
Sutherlands marched by Glengarry to meet up on Loch 
Arkaig. The Inverness company was left at Aberchalder. 
In the evening Lord Loudoun was at “‘Dackenase’’, 


At Inverness the Duke of Cumberland('”) was “as poor 
as a mouse & seized all” Lord Loudoun’s money — £1,500. 


On 24th May Lord Loudoun almost captured Donald 
Cameron of Lochiel.(') The men seen marching towards 
the Camerons were thought to be Barisdale’s men, but 
“these men were certainly Loudoun’s for they saw red 
crosses in their bonnets.” Lochiel was forced to disperse 
his men and flee into Rannoch. 

Lord Loudoun wrote that(!7 “The Regular troops have 
behaved extramly well and seem to lick the Tread very well 
I have kept them for forsing of passes and Skoured the 
Woods with the Highlanders if they were allowed to leave 
their leather accoutrements at home which they would 
willingly do we should do very well together.” Lord Loudoun 
marched to Achnacarry. 


On 25th May Lord Loudoun left Achnacarry‘'””) after 
large numbers of Camerons had come in with their arms. 
Lord Loudoun marched to Moy. The Regular troops were 
ordered back to Fort Augustus.(') Lord Loudoun was 
joined by Culcairn who had burnt Achnacarry House. (17°) 


On 27th May Lord Loudoun marched for Rannoch''®) 
with ten independent companies — the Sutherlands, Mac- 
kays, MacDonalds and MacLeods. Six companies were left 
at Moy with Culcairn. 

The Duke of Cumberland('*') ordered Lord George 
Sackville to march to Knoydart and It. col. Cornwallis to 
march to Loch Arkaig “Tn order to Root out the remainder 
of the Rebels that are in arms.”’ 

On 30th May the Duke of Cumberland was at Fort 
William and Lord Loudoun returned from Rannoch to 
see the commander in chief. Some days after the meeting 
Lord Loudoun returned to Laggan, ('®?) 
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Shiramore 


On Ist June the two Sutherland companies and MacLeod 
of Bernera’s company reached Shiramore, on the head 
waters of the Spey, and made returns of their companies.‘'®) 

On 2nd June the remaining MacLeod companies and three 
MacDonald companies reached Shiramore and made returns 
of their companies. | '84) 

On 3rd June the two Mackay companies reached Shira- ` 
more and made returns. ('®) 

At Moy Culcairn wrote('®) that “HRH Expects, that the 
people here should not be Idle Continud Imployed in 
bringing in Such of the Rebells & their Effects as have not 
surrendered.” One hundred and seven rebels had come 
in and Culcairn carried “the Books grin the Mens Names; 
places of Abode, arms delivered, & their obligations on 
delivering are wt me to the Duke.”’ He also took the muster 
rolls of the seven independent companies at Moy to Fort 
Augustus, 

On 10th June Aeneas MacDonnell, brother of Kinloch- 
moidart, who had been captured some time before, finally 
admitted to general Campbell that the young Pretender had 
sailed to South Uist.(!57) The next day general Campbell 
sailed for St. Kilda and South Uist. 


On Lith June Culcairn marched his seven companies from 
Moy to Linachan.('8) At Inverness Lord Loudoun made a 
return!'®?) of more than 2.000 firelocks collected in five 
weeks. 

On 13th June Coll MacDonell of Barisdale submitted at 
Glenelg.('°) Two days later he met Lord Loudoun and Sir 
Alexander MacDonald near Fort Augustus and was offered 
terms in exchange for information about the young Pre- 
tender. 

It was probably at the end of May that the Duke of 
Cumberland first indicated to Lord Loudoun that the 
independent companies were to be reduced to 70s. On 15th 
June Lord Loudoun received confirmation of this order. 
There were then fifteen companies at Shiramore, including 
Culcairn’s seven companies, and one company at Ruthven 
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and one at Kynachan near Tummel Bridge. The companies 
were reduced to 70s shedding one sergeant, one corporal 
and thirty men.(!?!) 


On 16th June, as a result of the information received 
about the young Pretender, Lord Loudoun ordered six 
independent companies to Skye — the three MacLeod and 
three MacDonald companies — under command of Mac- 
Leod of Talisker. Three of the companies were to be trans- 
ported to South Uist. All the militia companies were to be 
reduced. (92) 

MacLeod of Waterstein’s company was at Kynachan and 
was relieved by capt. Patrick Sutherland’s company. 

On 20th June Talisker with five companies reached 
Bernera. The militia companies were dismissed. 

On 21st June Talisker crossed to Skye and marched to 
Loch Bracadale where Bernera’s, Aird’s and Kirkibost’s 
companies were to embark for South Uist, but were pre- 
vented by storms. Talisker deployed his own and Castleton’s 
companies around Skye and had not been joined by Water- 
stein’s company by 24th June.('%) 

On 27th June Culcairn, at Shiramore, was ordered to 
Caithness with his own company, the Rosses and Geanies’ 
company. He reached Thurso on 7th July.('™) 


On 29th June as the storm abated the three companies in 
Skye sailed to South Uist, arriving the next day. 


On Ist July the militia companies in South Uist, com- 
manded by MacDonald of Armadale and MacLeod of 
Ullinish, were reduced and returned to Skye. 


It was only on 30th June that capt. Colin MacKenzie in 
Lewis received orders to reduce his company to seventy. 

That same day William Tolmie at Dunvegan wrote to the 
Laird of MacLeod‘'*) that the latest information ““was that 
the Young Gentleman went from South Uist upon Tuesday 
last [24th June] for the mainland in an Eight Oared Boat 
and upon the Wednesday was Endeavouring in to Ruin- 
dunan. But a crowd of people from the Land frightened 
them from landing in there place, so went off but God 
knows where.” 
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On 7th July Culcairn reached Thurso. 

That day in Skye Talisker was at Unish‘'**) on information 
from a boat which had arrived from Harris that “I had 
some surmise that the young Pretender had landed in this 
Country.” 

On 8th July Talisker hurried over to Mugstot in Trotter- 
nish(!?7) where he found capt, John Fergussone of Furnace, 
with the news that the young Pretender had left Benbecula 
on the night of 28th June, disguised in women’s clothes, 
and had landed at Mugstot on 29th June, the very day that 
the three independent companies had set out for South Uist. 
Talisker sent an express to Lord Loudoun at Fort Augustus. 

On 10th July general Campbell reached Skye from Barra. 
Information had been received that the young Pretender 
had left Portree!') and “was joined by Mckinnon and is 
gone with him to Ord & Strath.” 

That day, in Morar, the old Laird of Mackinnon was 
captured(') and confirmed that the young Pretender had 
left Skye on 4th July. 

On 13th July the Duke of Cumberland at Fort Augustus 
ordered a chain to be formed from Loch Eil to Loch Hourn 
to seal off Morar and Arisaig. Alexander Gunn’s and George 
Mackay’s companies were ordered into the chain. 

At Shiramore there were four companies — the Inverness 
company, the Grants and the MacKenzies. Hugh Mackay 
of Bighouse’s company was at Ruthven and Patrick Suther- 
land’s company at Taybridge. 

Lord Loudoun ordered Culcairn, with his three companies, 
to march to Gairloch to guard the coast against the young 
Pretender’s landing. 

On 18th July the Duke of Cumberland left Fort Augustus, 
He was to be greeted in triumph a few days later in 
London.@°) 

That day Culcairn marched his three companies from 
Thurso. (70!) 

On 21st July the young Pretender slipped through the 
cordon in Glencosie.(?™) 

On 24th July the cordon was withdrawn. Alexander 
Gunn’s company returned to Shiramore but George Mac- 
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kay's company was ordered to Lochbroom. That day Cul- 
cairn reached Lochbroom, having marched 120 miles in 
seven days. (7%) 


At Fort Augustus Lord Albemarle, now in command in 
Scotland, ordered Culcairn back to Thurso. 


On 28th July, Alexander MacDonald of Kingsburgh, in 
whose house the young Pretender had stayed, and who had 
been brought prisoner to Fort Augustus, was marched off 
to Edinburgh.) In Lochbroom Culcairn received Lord 
Albemarle’s orders and prepared to march on 30th July.(205) 


On 29th July Lord Loudoun ordered Culcairn back to 


Lochbroom. 


On ist August Culcairn was at Fowlis when he received 
Lord Loudoun’s counter-orders?%), The next day he 
returned to Lochbroom, having marched ninety-two miles 
in five days.(297) Culcairn sent detachments to Rhu Stoer 
and Lochewe and was joined by George Mackay’s company. 

On 8th August Barisdale arranged to meet capt. John 
Sutherland of Forse with a detachment of men from the 
independent companies. Barisdale claimed that he waited 
at the rendezvous but that no one turned up.) Three days 
later Barisdale was at Inverie in Knoydart writing to 
Cameron of Torcastle who was also giving information. (?) 


On 13th August, Lord Albemarle, who thoroughly dis- 
liked the highlands, left Fort Augustus for the more pleasant 
surroundings of Edinburgh.?'°) Lord Loudoun’s five inde- 
pendent companies at Shiramore were ordered to Fort 
Augustus along with his own Regiment which was in 
Aberdeenshire. Hugh Mackay’s company remained on 
detachment at Ruthven and Patrick Sutherland’s at Tay- 
bridge. 

On 19th August Lord Loudoun ordered Culcairn, with 
his four companies, to sweep through Knoydart into Loch- 
aber. (?7!') 

On 23rd Culcairn’s detachments marched in, That day 
Lord Loudoun’s Regiment reached Fort Augustus.(?!?) Capt. 
Alexander Grant of Knockando was sent out on detachment 
and almost surprised the young Pretender at Torvuilt.(2!3) 
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On 26th August Culcairn’s four companies were at 
Glenelg where they were supplied with meal.(?"*) 


Culcairn’s Murder 


On 31st August Culcairn’s four companies joined up with 
capt. Grant’s detachment on Locharkaigside. 

Capt. William Ross, Master of Ross, wrote ?'®) that “It is 
with unexpressable concern J inform your Lordship that 
poor Culcairn was shot dead about two hours ago on our 
march along the side of Lochairkag from a wood; the 
fellow was very near, but the parties sent up to search could 
find nothing — I have made a woman a man and a boy 
prisoners on suspicion, the woman met Culcairn and spoke 
to him only ten minutes before he was killed; She pretended 
to ask for some Cattle taken from her or some of her 
friends she calls the boy her brother and the man her 
Servant.” 

George Munro of Culcairn’s murder caused great outrage 
in the highlands. 

Rev. John Cameron maintained(?!5) that Culcairn was 
shot by mistake for capt. Grant of Knockando, in revenge, 
by the father of a man killed at the order of capt. Grant. 
John Cameron of Fassefern, Lochiel’s brother, was ordered 
to find the murderer, and believed it to be Dugald Roy 
Mcyole vicdule alias Mcillony, father of the young man 
capt. Grant had ordered to be shot. Dugald Roy had left 
Lochaber for Rannoch. 


Lord Albemarle wrote‘?'’) towards the end of September 
that “The murder of Poor Culcairn makes so much noise 
both here & in England, that it is absolutely necessary to 
come at the Assassin.” 

A week later Lord Albemarle reported‘?'*) that the 
murderer of Culcairn was John Roy McFie, frequently 
called John Roy Cameron, the father of the man shot by 
capt. Grant’s order, and who lived at Auchinsoul on North 
Arkaigside. 

Two months later the Mcillonies delivered up a suspect, 
Evan bane who had a bad character, as a scapegoat. Lord 
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Loudoun reacted angrily?!) ordering Fassefern to find the 
right man within ten days. 

George Munro of Culcairn’s body reached Inverness on 
3rd September, accompanied by most of his company and 
his nephews, Sir Harry Munro, who in the space of eight 
months had lost his father and two uncles to the rebels, and 
It. Adam Gordon. Next day It. Gordon wrote?) to Lord 
Loudoun that all Culcairn’s men had been convened and 
despatched back to Fort Augustus. All those who had 
crossed the ferry to Ferrindonald would be collected. He 
begged to be allowed to stay “till dearest uncles funerall is 
over.” Lt. Gordon had the whole company back at Ruthven 
by 15th September. (7?!) 


Reduction of the Companies 


On 27th August Lord Albemarle wrote from Edin- 
burgh(222) to Lord Loudoun with “an order from His 
Majesty thro’ the Duke of Newcastle to reduce all the 
independent Companies under your Command wch I beg 
you will comply with forthwith, taking all the Arms from 
them, wch you will be pleased to lodge at Inverness.” Lord 
Loudoun was allowed to keep some men to patrol the post 
roads. Lord Albemarle suggested that two companies would 
be sufficient, 

On 6th September Lord Loudoun, at Fort Augustus, 
received the orders to disband the independent companies. 

On 7th September at Fort Augustus, Lord Loudoun 
reduced seven companies — the MacKenzies, Rosses, 
Geanies’, Grants, George Mackay’s and the Inverness com- 
pany. All were allowed a week's pay to get home, (73) 

The officers of the independent companies were indignant 
at being reduced with so little warning, without half pay. 
Lord Loudoun wrote to the other companies ordering them 
to be reduced. Only Culcairn’s and Alexander Gunn’s 
companies were not to be reduced. 

On 14th September Hugh Mackay’s company on the 
Blair road was reduced. 

On 15th September Patrick Sutherland’s company on the 
Crieff road was reduced. 
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On 19th September the three companies in Skye were 
reduced. 

On 25th September the three companies in South Uist 
were reduced, 

On 26th September the Lewis company was reduced. 

Culcairn’s and Alexander Gunn’s companies were main- 
tained until 9th December(?*) at Ruthven and Taybridge 
respectively. 

The story of the rebellion was almost over, In the early 
hours of 20th September the young Pretender sailed from 
Loch nan Uamh(%5), In the last few days of his stay in 
Scotland the young Pretender had had only the under- 
strength companies of Lord Loudoun’s Regiment, regroup- 
ing at Fort Augustus, to contend with. 


Problems with the accounts for the independent com- 
panies rumbled on for years.(?4) Eventually each captain 
was allowed a month’s pay before the date of his arrival at 
Inverness, to claim subsistence for his men. This more or 
less covered the cost of raising and clothing the men. 

Government spent a good deal less than the £20,000 
allocated for the companies. 

John MacLeod of Talisker and Donald MacDonald of 
Castleton obtained captain’s commissions in Lord Drum- 
lanrig’s Dutch Regiment, and William Baillie and Donald 
MacDonald, the nephew of Airds and Kirkibost, obtained 
second lieutenancies. (“2”) 

George Mackay obtained a captaincy in Lord Loudoun’s 
Regiment. (28) 

The independent companies could never have lost the 
cause for government, though they might have won it at 
Moy. 

The independent companies effectively prevented many 
of the Frasers, MacKenzies and Mackintoshes from joining 
the young Pretender, until just before the battle of 
Culloden. 

The independent companies distracted the rebels during 
February and March 1746 and the independent companies 
helped capture the treasure from Prince Charles. 
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The independent companies, under Lord Loudoun’s com- 
passionate command, brought in many rebels who handed 
in their arms. 

The Lord President considered that the independent com- 
panies had played a useful role in suppressing the rebellion. 

The Duke of Cumberland had no use for the indepednent 
companies and so they were disbanded. 


Note — The Author would welcome further information about the 
independent companies and their activities, and in particular 
details about the officers of the companies. 
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APPENDIX I 
Note 
The list of officers is based up Duncan Forbes’ list of 12th May 1746, 
CP p276 and LO11516. The persons recommended, but who did not 
receive commissions, were named in letters from their chiefs to 
Duncan Forbes and Lord Loudoun. 
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2 | 17th Sept 45 


3 | 17th Sept 45 


4 | 17th Sept 45 


5 | 26th Oct 45 
6 | 14th Sept 45 


7 124th Oct 45 
8 = 


When 
Reached 
Inverness 


23rd Oct 45 
25th Oct 45 


3rd Nov 45 


4th Nov 45 


8th Nov 45 
15th Nov 45 


15th Nov 45 
15th Nov 45 


15th Nov 45 


Captain Lieutenant 
George Munro of Culcairn| Adam Gordon, younger 
of Ardloch 
Alexander Gunn John Gordon 
(Sutherland company) 
James Grant of Robert Grant, younger of 
Rothiemurchus E. Duthell 
Patrick Grant, younger of | William Grant 
Rothiemurchus 
George Mackay Hugh Mackay, younger of 
Bighouse 
James Mackay of Strath- 
skey to act for him 
John Mackay 
Peter Sutherland, brother |William Mackay 
Kiniminty 
John MacLeod of Talisker | Alexander MacLeod, 
younger of Balmeanach 
Norman MacLeod of Donald MacLeod, younger 
Waterstein of Bernisdale 
Norman MacLeod of John Campbell of Ensay 
Unish, also younger of 
Berneray 
[Norman MacLeod of William MacLeod, 
of MacLeod] younger of Hamir 





Hugh Munro, younger of 
Achany 
Kenneth Sutherland 


William Grant, younger 
of Dillechapet 
James Grant 


Aeneas Mackay 


James Mackay 
John Mackay 


William Macleod, 
younger of Hamir 

John MacAskill, younger 
of Rudha-an-Dunan 

John MacLeod of Osdale 


John MacLeod, younger 
of Gesto 


Donald MacLeod of Mill 


SPLIT ‘SawmpduioD Juapuadapuy 


19¢ 


Roderick MacNeill, acting 





as capt.-It. 
Donald MacDonald of 
Castleton (16th May 46) 
10 | 26th Oct 45 | 18th Nov 45 | William Mackintosh Kenneth Matheson William Baillie 
(Inverness) 
11 |2nd Nov45 | 28th Nov 45 | Hugh MacLeod of Geanies |George Munro of Culrain | Roderick MacLeod 
(Assynt) 
12 | 17th Sept 45 | 9th Dec45 | Alexander MacKenzie of | Alexander Mackenzie of |William MacKenzie, 
Fairburn Lentron, brother to brother to Dundonald 
Alexander MacKenzie of Fairburn (Major 4th (Lt. 6th Coy Cromartie’s 
Davochmoluag Coy Barisdale’s Regt) Regt.) 
John Matheson of Fernaig |Simon Murchison 
13 | 17th Sept 45 | 9th Dec 45 | Lord MacLeod (Lt Col. & |Colin MacKenzie, brother | William MacKenzie, 
2nd Coy Cromartie’s to Redcastle brother to Allangrange 
Regt.) (Capt. 5th Coy. 
14 Cromartie’s Regt.) 
Colin MacKenzie of Hilton | Alexander Campbell, John Macrae 
15 factor to Ld. Fortrose 
17th Sept 45 | 31st Dec 4S | James MacDonald of Airds | Allan MacDonald. James MacDonald, 
younger of Knock younger of Armadale 
24th Oct 45 | 3ist Dec45 | John MacDonald of Allan MacDonald, younger | Donald Roy MacDonald 
Kirkibost, brother of of Kingsburgh (Capt. Lochgarry’s Regt.) 
Airds 
Donald MacDonald, 
nephew to Airds and 
Kirkibost 
16 | 26th Oct 45 | 6thJan46 | Hugh Mackay of Bighouse | John Mackay Aeneas Mackay 
17 | 17th Sept 45 | 8th Jan46 | William Ross, Masterof | Charles Ross, younger of | David Ross, brother to 
Ross Inverchasley Shandwick 
18 | 16th Nov 45 | 2nd Feb 46 | Colin MacKenzie Donald MacAulay Kenneth MacKenzie 
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NOTE: Names in italycs indicate people offered commission but who were either promoted or refused. 
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APPENDIX H 

Note 

Twelve returns made in early June survived, Of the returns of 
the companies at Moy, taken by Culcairn to Fort Augustus, four 
were lost; Culcairn’s and two Mackenzie returns, giving the men’s 
designations have survived, Of the returns of the companies at 
Shiramore, Hugh Mackay’s return was lost, George Mackay’s return 
gave designations. 

Eight returns were made between 16th and 19th of June, three of 
the full companies and five of the reduced companies. Of the com- 
panies which had been at Moy, the MacKenzies did not make 
returns. 


Alexand Gun and Waterstein made additional returns and Hugh 
Mackay provided a return. 


Eight returns were made of the men to be discharged in mid June. 
Some returns were written out alphabetically and some not. 


The Master of Ross’s return was written out in ranks, and this 
may have applied to the other random lists. 


No returns survived for the Lewis Company. 


Returns of the MacDonald companies survived amongst the Mac- 
Donald of Sleat papers, Scottish Records Office, GD221/10. 
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APPENDIX II 


1, George Munro of Culcairn’s Company Return. 
No date, but probably 1745, LO12341. 


Sergeants Corporals Drums 

George Ross Charles Munro Donald Mackay 
Robert Munro Robert Grant 

Hugh Munro Ardulie Duncan Douglass 

Hugh Munro David Munro 

Centinels 


Evan Camron in Killtearn 
James Camron in Katwall 
William Campbell in Cowle 
Roderick Campbell in Alness 
Donald Davie in Obsdeall 
John fferguson in Ardoch 
Simon Gray in Pitarksie 
Donald Hossack in Obsdale 
John Leslie in Pitarksie 
Robert Logan in Pitarksie 
Alexr MacDonald in Pitfuir 
Duncan MacDonald in Salchie 
Thomas MacDonald in Pitarksie 
William MacDonald 
William MacDonald Elder in 
Pitfuir 
William MacDonald Yor in 
Pitfuir 
John McEvan in Polisky 
John McIntosh in Pitarksie 
Alexr Mackay in Pitfuir 
Donald Mackay in Auchany 
John Mckay in Clunell 
Robert Mckay in Clunnell 
William McKay in Pitfuir 
William Mackay in ffowlis 
Duncan MacLean in Milntown 
Wm MacLean in Dibidill 
Donald MacLeod in Plaid 
John MacLeod in Auchany 
John MacLeod in Arskaig 
John McLeod in Bunrod 
Angus Mcpherson in Novar 
Donald McUrchie in Ardoch 
Alexr Munro in Katwall 
Alexr Munro Nafaid in ffyrish 








Alexr Munron Bain in Katwell 

Alexr Munro in Alness 

Alexr Munro Miller in 
Drumond 

Alexr Munro McGilichallum 
in Milntown 

Andrew Munro Turner in 
Kildermory 

Donald Munro McFinlay Roy 
in Teaninich 

Donald Munro in Bridgend 

Donald Munro in Dalbreak 

Donald Munro Grasich in 
Kiltearn 

Donald Munro Turner in 
Kildermory 

Donald Munro in Teanaird 
Elder 

Donald Munro in Teanaird Yor 

Donald Munro McFinlay Roy 
in Inch Down 

Donald Munro in Druninloy 

Donald Munro Bain in 
Drumond 

Donald Munro McCallic in 
Drumond 

Donald Munro Katwall 

Donald Munro Baine in 
Auchany 

George Munro McGillichallum 
in ffowlis 

George Munro in Obsdale 

George Munro in Newtown 

George Munro in Auchany 

Hector Munro Oig in 
Bognahavine 
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Hugh Munro Callanack in 
ffowlis 

Hugh Munro in Kydoich 

Hugh Munro in Auchnacullan 

John Munro McFarquhar in 
Wester ffowlis 

John Munro Ballack in Culcairn 

John Munro Bain in Balblair 

John Munro Naffaid in 
Teanriven 

John Munro McGilispick in 

John Munro Allanson in 
Newtown 

Niel Munro Ballack in 
Wester ffowlis 

Robert Munro McAngus in 
Katwall 

Robert Munro Baine in Newton 

Robert Munro in Rufargqr 

Robert Munro Surgeon in 
Wester ffowlis 

Roderick Munro in Culcraigie 

Ronald Munro in Swardell 

William Munro Elder in 
Obsdale 

Wm Munro Yor in Obsdale 

Wm Munro Mevrikan in 
Teanriven 


Wm Munro in Balchastle 

Wm Munro Miler in 
Mulinuoran 

Wm Munro McGilliochallum 
Balcony 

Wm Munro Buy in Contrilich 

Wm Munro in Drumond 

Wm Munro in Plaids 

Donald Ross in Newmore 

Donald Ross Shoemaker in 
ffyrish 

Hector Ross in Ballichragan 

James Ross Oag in Alness 

John Ross McGillichallum in 
Newtown 

Robert Ross in Ardoch 

Wm Ross in Clynes 

Wm Ross in Knockankinn 

Wm Simson in Teanaird 

Alexr Sutherland in Ardoch 

Robert Sutherland in Balcherry 

Donald Thomson in Culcairn 

Donald Urquhart in Culbin 

George Urquhart in Alness 

Wm Urquhart in Ardoch 

John Urquhart in Clunell 

Alexr Wallace in Dal Breack 

Alexr Williamson in Ardoch 


1. George Munro of Culcairn’s Company Return. 


18th June 1746. LO12344 





Sergeants 
Robert Munro 
Hugh Munro 
ffinlay Munro 


Centinels 

Evan Camron 
William Campbell 
William ffinlay 
John fferguson 
John Hossack 
Robert Logan 
Angus McDonald 
Donald McDonald 
John McDonald 


Corporals 
David Munro 
Donald Munro 
Hugh ffraser 


Thomas McDonald 
William McDonald 
John McIntosh 
Angus McKay 
Donald McKay Elder 
Donald McKay yr 
Hector McKay 

Hugh McKay 
William McKay 
John McLeane Elder 


Drums 
Alexr ffraser 


Donald McAndrew 


John McLeane yor 

Donald McLeod 

Alexr Munro McRob 

Alexr Munro 

Alexr Munro Taylor 

Donald Munro Bayne 

Donald Munro 
Greassich 

Donald Munro — 
McConie 
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Donald Munro 
Mcffinlay roy 

Donald Munro Roy 

Donald Munro Turner 

Donald Munro in 
Dallbreak 

Donald Munro in 
Teanourd 

ffarqr Munro 

ffinlay Munro 

George Munro 
McGillichallum 

George Munro in 
Newtown 

George Munro in 
Obsdeall 

Hector Munro 

Hugh Munro in 
Achleich 

Hugh Munro in Altar 


John Munro Bayne 

John Munro Ballach 

John Munro Buy 

John Munro Allanson 

John Munro 
Georgeson 

John Munro McCadie 

John Munro 
McGilespick 

John Munro in 
Badigrovie 

John Munro in 
Torranowrd 

Robert Munro Bayne 
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William Munro in 
Ballichastall 

William Murray 

Andrew Ross 

Donald Ross in Creich 

Donald Ross in 
Milncraig 

Donald Ross in 
Newmore 

George Ross 

John Ross in Kitwall 

Thomas Ross 

William Ross in 
Knockeankien 


Robert Munro Surgeon William Ross in 


Rory Munro 

William Munro Oge 

William Munro 
Mevricean 


Rosskeen 
Alexr Sutherland 
Donald Thomson 


1. George Munro of Cukairn’s Company Return, LO12345, 


A List of the Men to be Discharged out of Capt Munro’s 
Company, on the 18th June 1746, 


/John Innes [sergeant] 

/Charles Munro 
[corporal] 

/Duncan Douglass 

/ Alexr Dowle 

/Hugh Logan 

/ Adam McDonald 

/Duncan McLeane 

/Alexr Munro Bayne 

/ Ajlexr Munro in 
Boath 

/Alexr Munro Mcand 

/Alexr Munro Nafeyd 

/ Alexr Mckay 

/Andrew Munro 


/Donald Munro in 
Boath 
/Donald Munro in 
Teanaird 
/Donald Munro Roy 
in Boath 
/ffinlay Munro in 
Keanloch 
Hector Munro Miller 
in Drumond 
/Hector Munro in 
Lemlair 
/Hugh Munro 
Callanach 
Hugh Munro in 
Wester ffowlis 


/John Munro McEvan 
/John Munro McRob 
John Munro Smith in 
Alness 
John Munro in Boath 
/John Munro in 
Newtown 
/John Munro in 
Teaninich 
/ William Munro 
Bayne 
/James Robertson 
/James Ross 
/John Ross in Alness 
/Robert Sutherland 
/Hugh Mathewson 
29 


(Note: Hector Munro, Hugh Munro, John Munro Smith and John 
Munro Boath appear not to have been discharged). 
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2. Alexander Gunn's Company Return. 
Shiramore, 1st June 1746, LO11773. 


Sergeants Corporals Drums 

Alexander Gordon John Mcky George Gun Drummer 
John Campbell Alexr Mcky 

John Matheson John Gun 

William Bayne Alexr Gun Hector Gun Piper 
Centinels William Gun 3d John Mcky 5th 
Robert Barclay William Gun 4th William Mcky 
Donald Bell William Gun 5th Donald McPherson 
William Benderman Alexr Lesly Ist Donald Matheson 
William Bruce Alexr Lesly 2d Niel Matheson Ist 
John Caldell Alexr McBeth Niel Matheson 2d 
Patrick Fraser John McBeth Alexander Munro 
John Gair Roderick McBeth George Munro 

Alexr Gordon Ist William McBeth John Munro 

Alexr Gordon 2d Andrew McCulloch John Murray 

George Gordon William McDonald Ist Alexr Ross 

John Gordon Ist William McDonald 2d David Ross 

John Gordon 2d Donald McIntosh Adam Sutherland 
Robert Gordon James McIntosh Andrew Sutherland 
William Gordon Murdoch McIntosh Alexander Sutherland Ist 
Alexr Gun Ist Malcolm McLennan Alexr Sutherland 2d 
Alexr Gun 2d Angus McLeod Alexr Sutherland 3d 
Alexr Gun 3d Hugh McLeod Alexr Sutherland 4th 
Archibald Gun Angus Mcky Donald Sutherland Ist 
Donald Gun Ist Alexr Mcky Ist Donald Sutherland 2d 
Donald Gun 2d Alexr Mcky 2d Donald Sutherland 3d 
George Gun Alexr Mcky 3d George Sutherland 
John Gun Ist George Mcky John Sutherland 

John Gun 2d John Mcky Ist Nicolas Sutherland 
John Gun 3d John Mcky 2d Robert Sutherland 
William Gun Ist John Mcky 3d William Sutherland 
William Gun 2d John Mcky 4th William Ross 


(signed) Alexr Gun 


N.B: William Gun 5 Orderly at Fort Augustus 
William McBeth Recruiting in ye Country 
John Mcky 5 left sick at Evelicks 


George Sutherland 
Alexr Sutherland jeft sick at Beauly 
William Ross 
Total Effective Serjeants 4 
Captain Corporalls 4 
Lieutent Pipeand Drum 2 
Ensign Privates 80 
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2. Alexander Gunn’s Company Return. 
“as Reduced to thrie Serjants three Corporalls and Seventy private 
Centinells”, gives names alphabetically, but without places of 


abode. 


“A List of Capt Alexander Guns Independent Company of 
Seventy men Shiromore 16 June 1746”, LO11774, gives places 


of abode. 
Sergeants Corporals 
William McBeth John Mckay 
John Campbell Alexr Gun 
John Matheson 
Centinels 


Robt Barclay Clayside 
Dond Bell Dornoch 
Willm Benderman — 

John Caldell Spingidell 
Pat Fraser Dornoch 

John Gair Cyderhall 
Alexr Gordon 1 Elderbell 
Alexr Gordon 2 Frie 
Alexr Gordon 3 Brick 
George Gordon Kintradvall 
John Gordon 1 Golspietour 
John Gordon 2  Elderbill 
William Gordon Frie 
Alexr Gun 1 Knockfin 
Alexr Gun 2 Borible 
Alexr Gun 3 Borible 
Archib Gun 1 Keindonald 
Dond Gun 1 Achintoll 
Dond Gun 2 Rea 

Geo Gun Badloch 

John Gun 1* 

John Gun 2 Achnichon 
Will Gun 1 = Torgordstown 
Will Gun 2 Achintoll 
Will Gun 3 Auldbrigach 
Will Gun 4 Borible 

Will Gun 5 

Alexr Lessly 1 Dornoch 
Alexr Lessly 2 Floth 
Alexr McBeath Frie 

John McBeath Frie 

Rod McBeath Frie 

And. McCulloch Dornoch 
Willm McDonald 1 = Achvriell 
Willm McDonald 2 


Drums 


Hector Gun, Piper 
George Gun, Drumer 


Robt Sutherland, Badloch 


Willm McDonald 3 

Dond McIntosh Dalnumein 
James McIntosh Dalnumein 
Male McLinnan Evelacks 
Angus McLeod Frie 


Hugh McLeod Cyderhall 
Angus Mckay 

Alexr Mckay 1 Achellie 
Alexr Mckay 2 Balvraid 
Alexr Mckay3 Skelbo 
George Mckay Kiendonald 
John Mckay 1 Rimusack 


John Mckay 2 Evelacks 
John Mckay3 Clune 

John Mckay 4 Askaig 
Willm Mckay Merikall 
Dond Mcpherson Knockarball 
Murd. Mcpherson — 

Dond Matheson Frie 

Niel Matheson I Balvraid 
Neil Matheson 2 Frie 

Alexr Munro Dornoch 

Geo Munro Torvirie 

John Munro Dornoch 

John Murray Auchvandra 
Alexr Ross Evelacks 

David Ross Spingidell 
Adam Sutherland Achintell 
Andrew Sutherland 

Donald Sutherland 1 Brora 
Donald Sutherland 2 Achnichon 
Donald Sutherland 3 Borible 
John Sutherland Keindonald 
Nicol Sutherland Dornoch 
Will Sutherland Thinerceena 
Alexr Sutherland Lurible 


*In the MS. this name had a line drawn through it. 
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Note: Will Gun 5, Willm McDonald 1, Willm McDonald 3, Angus 
Mckay, and Andrew Sutherland, are not given in the rough list. 


William Doull, Knockfin; Alex Gun, Flod; Robt Gordon, Frie; 
and John Mckay, Grudie, are given in the rough list. 


Reverse of rough list 

Donald McIntosh Dalmimain 

James McIntosh their 

George Munro Tourvie 

John Mckay Askaig 

Alex Sutherland Lurible 

all on guard 

Robet Barclay takeing Care of Sick men at Avimore 
John Mckay sick at Shiromore 

Patrick Fraser for provision to the Captaine 
Alexr Mckay and Neil Matheson prisoners. 


3. “Roll of Capt Patrick Grants Independent Company 
June 19th 1746” LO11723 





Serjeants Corporalls Drums 

Peter Grant Colin Grant David Grant 
Willm Black John Grant Willm McDonald 
William Crookshank Thos Mckenzie 

Centinels 22 John Cumming Tullchen 


1 Allan Grant Abernethy 

2 James Grant Gartinboy 

3 John Meldrum Drumcork 
4 James Davidson Down 

5 John McIntosh Culnakyle 
6 Alexr McDonald Camriach 
7 John Watson Castle Grant 
8 Charles Paterson 

9 John McGilivray Avilochan 
10 Allexr Nicolson Achnarrow 
11 Peter McKinnon 

12 Coll Grant 
13 James McIntosh Mullochard 
14 James Menzies 

15 Alexander Bain 

16 John Smith Fenlurig 

17 James McQueen Dreggy 

18 John Watson Finlurig 

19 John Ross Pitcherald 
20 Willm Gregorach Finlurig 
21 Alex Gregorach Dell 


23 William Cumming 
Blarnamay 

24 Alexr Grant Delchapple 

25 Robt Grant Achroisk 

26 Gregor Grant Delay 

27 Alexr Grant Craggan 

28 Willm McKenzie 
Holsantrunan 

29 James Grant Miltown 

30 John Calder 

31 Willim Donn 

32 Alexr Cuming 
Tullochgriban 

33 John Tolmie 

34 Angus McDonald Dishar 

35 Donald Grant Tulloch 

36 Andrew Crookshank Port 

37 Donald Geddes 

38 Donald Menzies Rimore 

39 John Grant Avimore 

40 James McBean Rothimune 
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41 John Grant there 

42 Archd McDonald Kinrara 

43 Humphray Grant 

44 John Forbas Tulloch 

45 James McDonald Kinrara 

46 Colquhoun Grant 

47 Cristopher McKenzie 

48 Willm McGregorach 
Rothimurchus 

49 Peter Grant Tullochgriban 

50 Alexr McDonald Achnagall 

51 Don McIntire Kinrara 

52 John Grant Drum 

53 Robt Robertson 

54 Donald Hay Tulloch 

55 George Mckenzie 
Aberiachan 

56 William Warran 


57 Thomas McDonald 
Aberiachan 

58 Willm Munro Craggan 

59 James Grant Tirebeg 

60 Hugh Crookshank 

61 Donald Grant Delrachny 

62 Willm Grant Achnagall 

63 John McDonald Delvey 

64 Evander Davidson 

65 Alexr Grant Duthill 

66 Alexr Buie Deshar 


Sick at Belagluie 
67 Robert Grant Guislich ) 
68 John Grant Croft f 
Sick at Belagluie 


69 James McIntosh Miltown | 
70 Duncan McDonald Divachf 
on Command 


4. “Ane effective Roll of Captain George Mackay’s Independent 
Company Shiromore June 2d 1746.” LO11994 


Sergeants Corporals Drummer and Piper 
*Willtam Mackay Hugh Mackay George MacLeod 
Hugh Mackay Hugh Mackay 


William Morison 
*John Polsone 


Donald Morison 


Alexander Morison John Mackay 


Centinels Hugh Mackay Huinleam 
John Abingtown *+Donald Mackay Eribol 
Alexander Beaton George Mackay Tongue 
John Clark +John Mackay Kylestrome 
Donald Forbes Hugh Mackay Ardachow 


Donald Fraser 
Alexander Gun 
Donald Gun 
Andrew Gray 
Robert Lebby 

*George Leith 
Angus Mackay Kylestrome 
William Mackay Kylestrome 
Alexander Mackay Glencoll 
Hugh Mackay Maldy 
Angus Mackay Maldy 
Donald Mackay Skerray 


+Finlay Mackay 
*Murcdoch Mackay Failliskard 
William Mackay Ardbeag 
+William Mackay Skerray 
Hector Mackay Island Roan 
Alexander Mackay Borgie 
John Mackay Strathskerray 
*William Mackay Ardvalin 
Angus Mackay Ribbigily 
William Mackay Torisdale 
Neil Mackay Borgie 
Hugh Mackay Brae Tongue 
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James Mackay Torisdale 
tDonald Mackay Sandwood 

Hugh Mackay Eribol 
ft William Mackay Farr 

Hector Mackay Scrabster 
tDonald Mackay Oldshours 
William Mackay Mussol 

James Mackay Hopes 

John Mackay Strathmore 
+Hugh Mackay Oldshoremore 
tHugh Mackay Oldshorebeagg 
+Murdoch Mackay Scale 
*+Donald Mackay Strathmore 
John Mackay Eribol 
tDonald Mackay Baddveoir 
Donald Mackay Durin 
+Charles Mackay 

George Mackay Sleisdaridh 

Alexander Mackay Cloionell 
+ Alexander Mackay Kinloch 
+Alexander Mackay 

Strathmelness 

Roderick Mackay 

Murdoch Mackay Eriboll 
*Alexander Mackay Farr 

John MacLeod 

Donald MacLeod Tongue 

Donald MacLeod Arduchow 

Angus MacLeod 

William MacLeod 

Hector MacLeod 
+t Normand MacLeod 

Strathmelness 

Normand MacLeod Sky 

Alexander Mackenzie Achfary 

Alexander Mackenzie Borgie 

William Mackenzie Golspy 
tWilliam Mackenzie Rians 

John Mackenzie 

Hugh Macintosh Kylestrome 

Hugh Macintosh Eribole 

Hugh MacIntosh Durness 

Alexander MacIntosh 

George MacIntosh 

Donald McPhadrick 

Donald MacLean 


Hugh Morison 

* William Morison Elder 
William Morison younger 
Thomas Morison 
Angus Morison 
Donald Morison 

* Neill Morison 
Neill Matheson 

*+Donald Munro Ribbigill 
Donald Munro Farr 
Hugh Munro 
Alexander Munro 
William Munro 
William Murray 
William Ross Crech 

7 William Ross Elder 
William Ross younger 
Lachlin Ross 
Donald Ross 
Hector Ross 
David Ross 
John Ross 
Keneth Sutherland 


Note: below first column 


Totall Effective Private men 
100 

Of Which 

At Ruthven for Duty 89 

Deserted 2 

David Ross 

Normand Mcleod Sky 

Sick at Tayne 2 

Alexr Mckenzie Borgie 

At Stralochy wt 

Cullkairne 

Thomas Morrison 

On Command 3 


Willm Morrison Your 

Alexr Mckay Farr 

William Ross Your 

Left sick at Sutherland I 
reported to be dead 

Hector Ross 

Left by order at l 
Serromore 

Donnald Forbes 
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Left at Serromore wt 
Mr Morrison the 
Surgeon Normand 


McKleod Strathmellness 


he being his servant 


Ruthven 3d June 1746 
(signed) Geo. Mackay 
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I Absent on Furlough I 
for 3 days | 
John Mackay | 


T otal 


Note: tindicates reduced on 16th June 


100 | 


5. “Ane Effective Roll of Capt Patrick Sutherland’s Indept Company 


Shiro= more the Ist June 1746” LO 12717 


Serjants 

Angus Mackay 
Angus Mackay Jnr 
William Mackay 
Robert Munro 


Centinels 

Allexr Bailie 
Allexr Bain 
Donald Bruce 
John Bruce 
Robert Bain 
Donald Cattach 
Donald Douglas 
Hugh Dallas 

John Dempster 
William Douglas 
Adam Gordon 
James Gordon 
William Gordon 
Donald Gun 

John Grant 
Duncan Mackay 
Angus Mackay 
George Mackay | 
John Mackay 1 
William Mackay 1 
Robert Mackay I 
John Mackay 2 
Angus Mackay 2 
Hugh Mackay 
William Mackay 2 
William Mackay 3 


Corpralls 

Alexr Douglas 
John Gordon 
William Gordon 
Donald Mackay 


Robert Mackay 2 
Allexr Mackay 
John Mackay 3 
James Mackay 
George Mackay 2 
John Mackay 4 
John Mackay 5 
Angus Mackay 3 
Donald Mackay 1 
John Mackay 6 
Hector Mackay 
Donald Mackay 2 
Robert Mackay 3 
Donald Mackay 3 
Donald Mackay 4 
William Mackay 4 
John Mackay 7 
John Mackay 8 
John Mackay 9 
William Mackay 5 
Hugh McKenzie 
John McKenzie 
Donald McKenzie 
John McDonald 1 
Normand McDonald 
Allexr McDonald 1 
David McDonald 


Drumer & Pyper 
John Camron 


Hugh MacCaskle 


Allexr McDonald 2 
John McDonald 2 
John Murray 1 
Andrew Murray 
Wiiliam Murray 
James Murray | 
John Murray 2 
Donald Murray |1 
Donald Murray 2 
James Murray 2 
Robert Murray 
John Murray 3 
Angus Matheson 
William Matheson 
Hugh Matheson 
Hugh McIntosh 
William McIntosh 
John McIntosh 
John McLeod 
Donald McLeod 
George Munro 
Robert Munro 
Allexr McCagow 
Donald McCaskle 
William McGregor 
Donald Ross 
Hugh Ross 
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George Ross | William Sutherland 1 Angus Sutherland 

John Ross 1 William Sutherland 2 John Sutherland 2 
John Ross 2 Donald Sutherland Hector Sutherland 
George Ross 2 William Sutherland 3 John Sutherland 3 
John Sutherland 1 Findlay Sutherland Daniel Watson 


(signed) Pat. Sutherland 


Totall Effectives Officers 3 NB: Hugh Ross | 
Serjtts 4 Robt McKay Sick at Moy 
Corplis 4 William McKay 
Drumer 1 Hugh Dallas 
Piper 1 John McKay Sick Here 
Privatmen 95 James McKay 





6. “An Effective Roll of Captain John MacLeods Company Shiromore 
2d June 1746.” LO 12121. 


Sergeants Corporals Drums 
Hugh McSween —Angus McLeod Niel MacLeod 
John McLeod Kenneth Stewart 
Allan McCaskle Normand Stewart 
-James Stewart Murdo McLeod William MacLeod 
Centinels 21 Donald McRae 42. Peter Gollan 
1 John MacCaskle —22 Donald McLeod 43 Allan McCaskle 
2 Thomas MacKenaie 23 Angus McSween 44 Donald McCaskle 
-3 Gilber McKenzie 24 Angus Matheson 45 Donald McCrae 
4 Hector McLean 25 John Campbell 46 Normand Gillies 
5 Alexr Nicolson 26 Finlay Morison 47 Hector Gillies 
-6 John McCaskle 27 John Gillies 48 John Morison 
sick in Avemore —28 Niel Gillies 49 Donald McCaskle 
—7 Murdo Cameron 29 John MacLean 50 Malcom McLeod 
8 John MacCaskle —30 Donald McLeod 51 Niel McLean 
9 Malcolm McLeod —31 Niel McColgan 52 Donald McRae 
10 Donald McIntosh 32 Finlay McNeil 53 John MacDonald 
11 Malcolm McPherson 33 John McCaskle 54 Kenneth Grant 
—12 Murdo McLeod 34 Alexr Munro 55 Evan McLean 
13 Angus McQuien 35 Archd Campbell 56 Murdo McLeod 
14 Angus McPhie 36 Archd Gillies 57 Malcom McLeod 
-15 Donald Douglas 37 John Campbell -58 Evan McKinnon 
16 Alexr McDonald —38 Duncan Campbell 59 Angus McSween 
17 Angus Cameron 39 Murdo Gillies 60 Rory McDonald 
18 Finlay McCaskle 40 John Campbell 61 Donald Stewart 
19 John Nicolson —41 Evander Campbell 62 Donald Betton 


20 Collin Ross sick in Avemore 63 Donald McCaskle 
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64 John McLeod 
-65 Finlay McCuaig 
sick at Avemore 
66 Malcom McPhie 
67 Donald Ross 
—68 Finlay Chisholm 
69 Duncan McRae 
70 Malcom McLeod 
—71 John Mcintosh 
-72 Malcom Morison 
73 Rory Murchison 
74 Alexr McDermitt 
—75 
76 Angus McNeil 
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Donald Murchison 


77 Kenneth McCaskle 


Note: -—indicated men reduced on 16th June. Places in italycs in a 
different hand, 


*In the MS. Inverness had a line drawn through it. 


78 Rory McKenzie 
—79 
80 John McSween 
~81 Donald McOuien 
—-&2. Donald McPhie 


John Gillies 
85 Niel Gillies 

86 John McRae 
87 John McRae 


89 Angus Campbell 
90 Niel McPhie 
—91 Angus Morison 


Kenneth McQuien 


Malcom Campbell 


Donald McKinnon 


92 Hector Murchison 
-93 Murdo Stewart 
94 Murdo Cameron 
~95 Donald McCaskle 
{ sick at Inverness* 
Avemore 
~96 John McKinnon 
at Moy 
Í 97 Archd McAulay 
}-98 Murdo Cameron 
(-99 Evan Murchison 
Ruthven 


~100 Normand Cameron 


at Oberchalder. 


7. Capt Normand MacLeod of Waterstein’s Effective Roll, 
2nd June 1746, LO 12167, 


Corporals 
Neille McLeod 
Angus Beaton 
Angus finlason 
Don Shaw 


Sergeants 

Donald MacLeod 

Dunkan Macswine 
Murdo McKenzie 


First column 
Centinels 

1 William MacLeod 
2 James McSwine 

3 Neile Mcky 

4 Allan McCaskle 

5 Alexr Shaw 

6 Alexr McLeod 

7 Charles McSwine 
8 John McKinnon 
9 John McSwine 

10 Donald McLeod 
11 Will Campbell 

12 John Ferguson 

13 Angus Beaton 

14 Angus Matheson 
15 Alexr McDonald 
16 John Chisholm 


17 Don McCaskle 
18 Don McTavish 
19 Alexr McLeod 
20 Don McMaster 
21 Angus ferguson 
22 Peter McCaskle 
23 Donald ferguson 
John Gillys 

25 Malcolm McLeod 
26 Mourdo McLeod 
27 Angus Shaw 

28 Angus McInish 
29 John Garve 

30 finlaw Shaw 
Second column 

31 Neile McLean 
32 Nord McLean 
33 Nord McLeod 


Drums 


34 Donald Lamon 
35 Angus Skianich 
36 Keneth McCaskle 
37 Rory McLeod 

38 John McDonald 
39 John McLeod 

40 John Skianich 

41 Don Monroe 

42 Angus McQuien 
43 Normd ferguson 
44 Keneth McDermid 
45 John Morison 

46 Lachlin McLean 
47 Angus McLeod 
48 Don McCaskle 

49 Keneth McBain 
50 Will McBaine 
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51 Angus ferguson 
52 Donald McLeod 
53 John Shaw 

54 Mourdo McLean 
55 Lachlin McKinnon 
56 Angus McBaine 
57 John McRaild 

58 Angus Morison 
59 Norm McQuien 
Third Column 

60 Peter Beaton 

61 John McQuien 

62 Mourdo Stewart 
63 Donald Cameron 
64 John Ross 

65 Normand McLeod 
66 Donald Monro 


in all 94 privat. 


67 Rory Ogg 

68 Donald Cameron 
69 John Shaw 

70 John Beaton 

71 Rory ferguson 
72 Donald Cameron 
73 Rory McKinnon 
74 Donald McSwan 
75 Will McLeod 

76 Don Morison 

77 John McCartan 
78 Don McKinnon 
79 Neile McDugaild 
80 Donald Campbell 
81 Neile McLean 
82 John Mcfarlan 
83 Mourdo McDon 


84 Angus Ross 
Inverness Hospital 
Sick 

85 Donald McRauld 

86 Fort Augustus 
Neile Skeanich 

87 Angus Skianich yre 

88 Moy Lochaber 
Malcolm McLeod 

89 Don McCrummen 

90 Angus McQuien 
Sergat John Beaton 

91 Sheiromore 
John Mcfarlan 

92 John Beaton 

93 Alexr McDonald 

94 John Stewart 


7. Capt Norman MacLeod of Waterstein’s company. 
No date [mid June 1746]. LO 12168. 


Serjeant 
Duncan MacSween 


Corporall 
Neill MacLeod 


First column 
John MacSween 
John Ferguson 


Alexander MacDonald 


Donald MaclInness 
Angus Ferguson 
John Gillies 

Angus Shaw 
Normand MacLean 
Angus Skianich 
John MacDonald 
Keneth MacDermit 
John Morison 
Keneth MacBain 


Serjeent 
Donald MacLeod 


Corporall 
Donald Shaw 


Drum 
Donald MacDonald 


William MacBain 
Lachlan MacKinnon 
John MacCraild 
Petter Betton 
Donadl Cameron 
John MacCartain 
Neill MacLean 
Murdo MacDonald 
Donald MacCraild 
sick at Inverness 
John Macphartain 
Donald Munro 
Second column 
William MacLeod 


Serjtt 
Murdo MacKenzie 


Corporell 
Rory Ferguson 


Piper 
Angus Macpharlain 


Alan MacCaskle 
Neil MacKay 
James MacSween 
John Chisholme 
Malcum MacLeod 
Angus MacInnes 
Neil MacLean 
Normand MacLeod 
Keneth MacCaskle 
John MacLeod 
Angus MacQuien 
Alexr MacDonald 
Donald MacCaskle 
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Donald MacLeod 
Angus MacBain 
John MacOuien 
Malcum MacLeod 


Donald MacKinnon 


Neil Skianich 
Rory MacKinnon 
William MacLeod 
/Serg John Betton 
{Corp Angus Betton 
Third column 
Alexr Shaw 


/ Angus Morison 


/Normand MacQueen 


{John Ross 

/Sandy Betton 

/ Angus Finlason 
/Neill MacDougall 
/John Macpharlain 
/ Angus Ross 


Note: / indicated men to be 


reduced 


names in italycs ina 
different hand 
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Charles MacSweeri 
Angus Matheson 
Donald MacCaskle 
Donald MacMaster 
Donald Ferguson 
Murdo MacLeod 
John Gillies 
Donald Lambon 
Rory MacLeod 
Malcum MacLeod 
Donald Morisson 


/ Angus MacLeod 
/John MacKinnon 
/Donald MacLeod 
/William Campble 
/ Angus Betton 
/Alexr MacLeod 

/ Petter MacCaskle 
/Finla Shaw 


| Co Se Oo 


24 


Angus Ferguson 
Murdo MacLean 
Donald Camron 
Normand MacLeod 
Rory MacLeod 
John Betton 
Donald MacVak 
Murdo Stewart 
Donald Campble 
John MacLeod 
Neil Skianich 


/John Betton 

/John Skianich 
/Donald Munroe 

/ Normand Ferguson 
/Donald MacCrumen 
/Lachlan MacLean 

/ Angus MacLeod 
/John Shaw 


8. “An Effective Roll of Captain Norman Macleod of Barnaray’s 
Independent Company Shiromore the Ist of June 1746.” LO 12139 


Sergeants 

John Campbell 
Angus Macleod 
Kenneth MacCaskle 


Corporals 

+ Alexr Campbell 
Rodrick Macleod 
Neil Morison 


*Rodrick Macleod 


First column 
Centinels 


Norman Macaulay — 


Murdo Macleod — 
Norman Munro 
Angus Ferguson 
John Morison 
Norman Macleod 
Donald Morison 


Donald Macleod 


Donald MacDermid 
Angus MacSwaine 
Neil Macleod 
Murdo MaclInnish 
Duncan Mackay 
Ranald MacLeanan 
Archd Morison 
Malcom Campbell 


Drums 
John MacDermid 


Donald Morison 2d 
Rory Macleod 
John Mackinnon 
Norman Paterson 
Angus Macleod — 
Rory MacDonald — 
Finlay Morison 
John MaclInnish 
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John Morrison 2d 
Angus Bruce 
Angus Gillis — 
Angus MacDonald — 
Murdo Macleod 3d 
Murdo MacQuien 
Evander Macleod 
Hugh MacSwaine 
Second column 
William Morison 
John Campbell 
William Moruon 
Angus Martain 
Donald Macleod 
Neil Morison 

John MaclInnish ~ 
John MacKinnon 
Peter Carr — 

sick at 

Archd MacSwan 
John MacLeanan 
Alexr Macleod 
Donald MacInnish 
Malcom Macleod 
Norman MacDonald 


William Mackinnon — 


Donald MacDonald 


Hugh MacSwain | 
Alexr Macleod | 
Neil MacSwain | 
John Campbell 
John Macleod 


Angus Macleanan 
Murdo MacLeanan 
John MacInnish 


Peter Carr — 
Murdo MacQuien | 
Angus Macieod — 

Neil Macleanan | 
John MacDonald | 





John MacDonald — 
Alexr Martin 
Donald MacKinnon 
Angus Morison 
John MacOuien 
Neil Macleanan 
Alexr Campbell 
Angus Macleod 
John Campbell 2d — 
Donald Macleod 2d 
John MacDonald 
John Macleod — 
Dash MaclInnish 
Neil MacSwaine 
Third column 
Taskle MacCaskle 
Norman Maclean 
Norman MacCaskle 
Angus Macleod 
Angus MaclInnish — 
Donald MacCome 
Michael Shaw 
Angus MacLeanan 
Malcom MacCaskle 
Alexr Mackay 


Total Effective 


Sick 
at 
Inverness 


) Sick 
| at Fort 
| Augustus 


Sick 
at 
Moye 


Note: — indicated men to be reduced 





Rodrick MacLeod 2d — 
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Donald Morison 3d — 
Kenneth Ferguson 
John Campbell 3d 
John Macleod 
Donald Macleod 4th 
Donald MacCrisly 
Malcom MacLeod — 
Rory Macleod — 
Norman Campbell 
Farquhuer MacDermid 
John MacCome — 
Malcom MacDonald 4th- 
Murdo Macleod 4th 
Avemore 

John MacDonald 
Murdo MacLeanan 
Donald MacInnish 
John Morison 3d 
Donald Macleod 5th 
John Campbell 4th 
Alexr Macleod — 
Inverness 


(signed) 
Norman Macleod 


Officers 3 
Serjeants 4 
Corparals 4 
Drums I 
private men 96 
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8. “A List of the Men Reduced in Bernera’s Company.” 


LO 12140 


Rory Macleod Serjeant 
Allexr Campbell Corporel 
Norman MacAulay 

Murdo Macleod from Lossiva 
Angus MacInnish 

Angus MacLeannan 

Petter Carr Sick att Moye 
Malcom MacCaskle 

Rory Macleod 

Donald Morison from Shilebost 
Norman Macdonald 

Angus Macleod Sick att Moye 


Murdo Macleod from Cluer 
Angus Gillice 

Angus Macdonald 

John Macleod from Scarista 
Neil MacSwane 

Allexr Macleod Sick at Inverness 
Malcome Macleod 

Rory Macleod from borve 

John Campbell 

William Mackinnon 

John MacInnich from Tarrinsay 
Rory Macdonald from 


Rory Macdonald 
John Mac Comb 
Malcom Macdonald 


Tolmichan 
John Macdonald 


9 “Ane Effective Roll of Captain Donald McDonald of Castletown’s 
Independent Company Shiromore 2d june 1746.” LO 12169 


Sergeants 

Farquhar McCrumen 
Rory McLeod 

John McLeod t 
Donald McCaskel 


First column 
Centinels 

Angus Campble T 
John Campble + 
Keneth Campbie T 
Donald McAulay T 
Rory McLeod Ist t+ 
Donald Ross — 
Donald McLeod 1 — 
Angus Skianich — 
Rory McLeod 2d 
Alexr Shaw Ist T 
John McLeod Ist + 
Normand McLeod I + 
John McLeod 2 t 
Lachlan McKenzie — 
Niel Beton Is T 
Donald McCaskle t 
Alexr Shaw 2d 
Ewen McKinnon T 
William McLeod f 


Corporals 
Alexander McLeod 
Neil McLeod * 
Duncan Morison 
John McCaskel 


Normand McLeod 2d t 
Alan McCaskle f 
Rory McLeod 2d + 
John McLeod 3d — 
Alexr Morison — 
Normand Morison — 
Keneth McLenan 
Niel McIntosh 
Donald McNeil 
Donald McLelan 
Donald McDonald Is 
Donald McNiel 
Donald Mcfie 
Second column 
Duncan MclInis 
Alexr Stewart 1 f 
Duncan Murchison 
Duncan Campble 
Keneth McLenan 
Duncan McRath 1 
John McCuag 1 


Piper 


Malcoim McCrumen 


John Campble 
John McCuag 2d 
John Campble 2d 
Donald McCuag 
Donald MclInis 
John McRath 
Duncan McRath 2d 
Alexr Beton 
Donald Beton 
John Morison f 
Donald Bane 
Donald McInis 
Donald Mclvir 
Donald McLenan 
Donald McLeod 2 
Rory McLenan 
Donald McIntosh 
Malcolm Campble 
Niel McIntosh 
Collen Campble 








Archibald McCrumen 
Duncan McCrumen — 
John Mclvir 

Donald McLeod 3d 
Donald McLeod áth 
Third column 
Donald Morison 
Hector McLean 

John McSwan 

John Shaw 

Donadl McQuien 
John McIntosh 
Angus Gillies + 
Donald Shaw 


tJohn McLean sick at Inverness 
t} Sick 


* Donald Ross 


John Beton 1 
Normand McLeod 3d 
John Griasich 

Rory McLean 
Donald McDonald 2d 
John McDonald 1 
Normand McLeod 4 
Niel Beton 2d 

Hugh McLean 
William McKenzie 
Murdo Stewart 

John McDonald 2d 
John McLean 


+Malcolm McCrumen f at Moy 


Rory McLeod sick here 
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Donald Shaw 
John Beton 
Alexr Stewart 
Donald Stewart 
John McCaskle — 
sick 

Rory McLeod 
John McLeod 4 
Niel Gruder 
Niel McLean 
John McLeod 5 
Keneth Morison 


(signed) 
Will. McLeod 


Total Effective Officers 


3 
Serjeants 4 
Corporals 4 
Pipers 1 
Private men 96 


10. Capt William Mackintosh’s company. (Inverness Company) 


No date [probably mid June 1746]. LO 12085 


Sergeants 
George Lauder 
Rory McKenzie 
Donald Hossack 
First column 
Centinels 
Thomas Blyth 
Rory McLeod 
Dond McLean 
Keneth Loban 
Andw Stark 
Alexr McIntyre 
Donald Gow 
Alexr Burgess 


Corporals 

Alexr Monro 
Donald McKenzie 
Lachlan Harrell 


Alexr McDonald 
Donald Davidson 
John McBean 
Angus McDonald 
Donald McBean 
ffintay McDonald 
Alexr McQueen 
Wm Shaw 
Second column 


Donald McDard Gardner John Davidson 


Angus McLess 
John ffraser 

Wm Mowat 

Wm ffaalconar 
Thos Baillie 
Simon ffraser 
Archibald McInes 


Donald McKenzie Bard 
Malcolum McIntosh 
Donald McEain 

Rory McKenzie 

John McBean 

John McDonald 

John Ross 


Drums 
George Stark 


John McDonald 


Petter fferguson 
William Monro 
Robert Monro 
Donald McDonald 
Thatcher 
Duncan McDonald 
Alexr Ross 
Finlay McKenzie 
John McDonald 
John McIntosh 
Malcolum McDond 
Murdow Mcpherson 
Alexr McDond 
William Davidson 
Keneth Mcphaill 
Lachlan McIntosh 
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Third column 
William McBean 
Alexr Miller 

John McCallum 
Donald McDonald 
John McLachlan 
Andw Paterson 
Alexr ffraser 

Wm ffraser 


Jon McDond 
James Thomson 
Angus Mcpherson 
William Moncriff 
Allan Cameron 
John Mill 

Alexr Martine 
ffinlay McK enzie 


William Dick 
John Davidson 
Duncan Robertson 
Alexr Monro 
Paull Mcphaill 
John McKay 
William McBean 


li. “A list of Capt Hugh McLeod of Gainies Company the 17 June 
1746; Being the Day they were Reduced to 70 privat men 3 
Sergts 3 Corporall Drums.” 


Sergeants Corporals Drums 
Donald Munro Alexr Ker John McLeod 
John Munro Dond Mckenzie Murdo McLeod 
Murdo McLeod 
1 Alexr McLeod in 20 Alexr McLeod in Knokneach 
Drumsordian 21 Rory McLeod in Store 
2 Angus McLeod in 22 John McLeod in Achnagart 
Knokneach 23 Alexr McLeod in Ledmore 
3 Keneth McLeod in Inver 24 Angus McLeod Junr there 
4 John McLeod Senr in Oldny 25 Angus McLeod in 
5 John Kerr in Drumbeug Inchnadamph 
6 Donald Gordan 26 Keneth Ker in Achmelvich 
7 John McLeod Jnr in Knokan 27 John McLeod junr in 
8 Angus McLeod in Oldiny 
Stroncruby 28 Normand Kerr in Alfine 
9 Dond McLeod Senr in 29 Munrdo McLeod in Amat 
Inchnadamph 30 Murdo Kerr in Store 
10 Donald McLeod in 31 Donald Munro in Store 
Stroncruby 32 William Matheson in Store 
11 John McDonald in Ledmore 33 Donald McLeod jnr 
12 John McLeod in Inchnadamph 
Drumsordlan 34 Davd McLeod senr in 
13 Thomas Ross in Knokan Ledmore 
14 Angus McLeod Senr in 35 Davd McLeod jnr there 
Ledmore 36 Angus McLeod in 
15 John McLeod in Elphine Achmelvich 
16 John McLeod junr in 37 John McLeod in Drumbuig 
Knokan 38 Alexr McLeod in Culknie 
17 Rory McLeod in 39 Angus McLeod in Inver 
Achnaheglish 40 Willm Ross in Gainies 
18 John Munro in Layne 41 Alexr Clerk yr 
19 Alexr McLeod in Store 42 Davd Kelly in Troterniss 
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43 Angus Mckay in Layne 

44 Davd Ross in Strathrustle 

45 Geo Steuart in Nonokeil 

46 Hugh Mckay in Newmore 

47 Willm Munro in Altas 

48 Neil McLean in Altas 

49 John Ross in Achness 

50 Gustavus McLean 

51 George Urart 

52 Paul Ross in Octew 

53 Davd McLean in Altas 

54 Hugh McLeod in 
Achevirickle 

55 George McKenzie in 
Culcairn 


56 


57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


George Mcintosh in 
Newmore 

Alexr McDavd in Kincraig 
Wm Baxtr 

John McLeod in Altas 

Wm McLeod in Achintoule 
John Ross in Octew 

Jo Munro in Mukle Altas 
Donald Munro there 

John McLeod in Little Altas 
Alexr fforbes in Recroy 
Davd Ross in Kanrive 
Robt Ross in Lubreach 
Donald Munro in Boath 
John Morison in Glenelg 
Donald Ross McEanvig 


11. “A List of those of Capt Hugh McLeod of Gainies Company 
he intends to have reduced Shireabeg June 17 1746” 


LO 12107 


Donald Campbell Sergt 
Hugh McLeod Corporall 
Rorie McLeod in Ledmore 


fm WW b2 — 


Normd McLeod in 
Inverchirkag 
Angus McLeod in 
Stroncruby 
6 Norman McLeod yr 
7 Hugh Ross in Invercasly 
8 Alexr McKenzie in Inver 
9 David Munro in Culraine 
10 George Munro Gallach yr 
11 Donald McKenzie in 
Culcairne 
12 Davd Ross in Culraine 
13 Geo Munro in Balnainch 
14 Alexr fforbes in 
Kilmacalmag 


LA 


15 Davd Munro in Strathrorie 


16 George McCra in Garvary 


Rory McLeod in Duchladge 
Torkeli McLeod in Gainies 


17 
18 


20 


21 


23 
24 


22 
26 


27 
28 
29 


Alexr Grahame in Kanrive 


Donald Ross in Culkairne 
Alexr McLeod in | 
Badydarach 


Donald Ross McEanvig } 
both sick at Inverness 

Urqt 

Duncan Ker in Oldiuy | 
Angus McLeod in Brea f 
both left sick in Fortaugustus 
Rory Mckenzie in Daun 
George Munro in Culraine f 
both sent sick from Moy 

to Fortaugustus 

Alexr McLeod in Braklach | 
Murdo McLeod in Layne 
both left sick at Dond 
McCoirls hous in Balagleigh 
Alexr Kerr 

Jo McDonald in Ledmore 
Alexr McLeod Senr in 
Drumsordlan 
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12. “A list of Captain Alexr Mackenzies Independent Company with 
their names and designations” No date. [June 1746]. 


LO 12027 


Sergeants 
1 John Mackenzie major 
2. John Mackenzie minor 
3 Davd Matheson 
4 Alexr Mackenzie 


Centinels 
1 John Matheson midstrome 
2 John Dow Matheson in 
Rudow 
3 Duncan McUlay glas 
4 Duncan ffinlayson T 
5 Kenneth Roy ffinlayson 
7 ffarquhar McLey 
8 John MclInteir 
9 John MacQuan + 
10 ffarquhar McRae 
11 Alexr McRae f 
12 John McRae T 
13 John Mackenzie Achniselich 
14 William Mackenzie 
Lochcarron 
15 Duncan McAlister vic Coil 
16 ffinlay MacRae t 
17 Rorie Beyn alias Roy T 
18 George MacLennan 
Brahan t 
19 Kenneth Matheson 
Ardnarff T 
20 John Matheson Slumbey t 
21 Allexr Mackenzie 
Achniselich 
22 ffarquhar Mackenzie 
Achnishin 
23 Donald Mackenzie Strome 
24 William Murchison 
25 Allexr Mackenzie Ballanacra 
26 Alexr Mackenzie Corlirie 
27 ffinlay McNormoid 
28 John Bayn McEan Eyr 
29 Kenneth McEan Eyr 
30 Murdo Mcintosh 
31 Rorie McIntosh 
32 John Bayn Matheson t 
33 John Matheson garr t 


Corporalls 


I Roderick Mackenzie 
2 Kenneth Matheson 
3 Davd Murcheson 

4 Donald MacLennan 


34 Duncan MacRae apleross 

35 John MacLennan Achiglee 

36 Donald MacLean 
Achniselich 

37 Murdo Murchison Coish 

38 John Murchison there 

39 Dond Roy McChavich 

40 Duncan McChavich 

41 Dond MacQuant 

42 John Bayn Mackenzie 

43 William Mackenzie 
Lochalsh 

44 Archibald ffinlayson T 

45 Alexr Murchison 

46 John Mclver 

47 Murdo Matheson 

48 Rorie MacMartin 

49 William Murchison 
Achterteir 

50 Evander Murchison 

51 Kenneth Matheson 
Balmacara 

52 Dond Mackenzie 
Castlestrom 

53 John Buy McKay 

54 Allexr Matheson Attadaile 

55 Duncan Dow there 

56 Duncan ffinlayson Lockalsh 

57 Andrew Miller 

58 John Reah t 

59 Duncan Mackenzie 
Midstrom tf 

60 George Mackenzie there T 

61 ffarquhar Roy Taylor 

62 Duncan MacAye Salchy t 

63 John Mackenzie there f 

64 Allexr Mackenzie Attadaile 

65 ffarquhar Mackenzie there 
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66 fiinlay Chisolm there 

67 Dun MacLean there 

68 John McInnes Junior 

69 John McInnes Senr 

70 Allexr McInnes 

71 Dond Matheson 
Achnadarrach 

72 Kenneth Matheson 
Braintsan 

73 Donald Matheson ffarnaig 

74 Alexr Matheson there 

75 John Matheson there 

76 Duncan Matheson there 

77 Alexr Nicolson T 

78 John MacAye Ardnarff 

79 Dond Murchison 

80 Dond McLennan Kirktown 


81 Dond ffinlayson Rerraig 

82 Dond ffinlayson 
Achonilech t 

83 John Macttarlich Kirktown 

84 Dun McAye Achmore 

85 Malcolm Chisholm 

86 Murdo Murchison Lochalse 

87 John MacRae Salchy 

88 Angus MacAye 

89 Davd Matheson Durinish t 

90 Dun McAye Glenlum 

91 Allexr McRae Achladorlan 

92 Ken MacRichie 

93 Ken Matheson 

94 Donald Dow 

95 Donald Davidson ft 

96 William Jack t 


Deserted ffrom Lenochan June 15th 1746 


1 Murdo Murchison Coish 


2 Allexr Mackenzie Ballanacra 

3 ffarquhar McLey Strathchonnan 
Sent for them by Capt Monros order 

4 William Murchison Achiglee 


§ William2Mackenzie Loan 
6 John Mackenzie Sergeant 


Sick 
7 Donald Davidson 
8 William Jack 


12. “A list of those Discharged the Company.” 
Alexander Mackenzie’s company. [17th June 1746]. LO 12029. 


1 Alexr Nicolson 
2 George McLennan 
3 John Reah 
4 Archibald ffinlayson 
5 John McQuan 
6 John Mackenzie 
7 Dun Mackenzie 
8 George Mackenzie 
9 Dun ffinlayson 
10 Donald ffinlayson sick 
11 John MacRae 
12 Alexr MacRae 
13 John Matheson 
14 Ken Matheson 


15 Dond Matheson 

16 ffinlay McRae 

17 Dun McAye 

18 Dond McQuan 

19 Rorie Bayn 

20 William Jack sick 

21 Alexr Davidson sick 

22 Alexr Mackenzie deserted 

23 ffarqr McLey Deserted 

24 Murdo Murchison Deserted 

25 William Murchison in 
persuite of Deserters 

26 William Mackenzie in 
persuite of Dto 
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13. “List of Captain Colin Mackenzies Independent Company Nams 
and Designations.” 6th June 1746. LO 12036, 


Sergeants 

Kenneth Mackenzie 
John MacRath 
Donald MacRath 
John MacGrumon 


Centinels 


AAM te Ugg N 


26 
2T 
29 


30 


John MacChondry Innesheal 
John MacRath Achingart 
Duncan MacRath Kinalort 
ffinlay MacRath Achyouran 
Duncan MacRath Kirktown 
Malcolm MacRath Mamark 
Alexander MacRath 
Achinshean 

Alexdr Gun 

Donald Gun 


' John MacRath Inchcroe 


John MacRath Rourach 
John MacRath Dornie 
Murdoch MacRath his 
Brother 

ffinlay MacRath Bundaloch 
Hugh MacCaloch Davoch 
Alexander Mackenzie there 
Donald Mackenzie there 
Alexander MacRath 
Invershein 

John MacRath Inverinate 
Donald MacRath there 
Murdoch MacRath there 
Duncan MacRath Radigan 
Duncan MacRath Beolage 
ffarquhar MacLinnan 
Ashyark 

Kenneth MacLennan 
Lichican 

Argibald MacRath 
Achindraen 

John MacRath Carr 
Donald MacRath Inige 
Murdoch MacLennan 
Achyark 

Alexander MacLennan 
Morvich 


Corporals 

ffarquar MacRath 
Alexander Mackenzie 
John MacEver 

John Murchison 


Donald MacRath Inchcroe 
John MacDonald Achindreat 
John MacRath Inverinate 
Thomas MacRath there 
John MacRath Achintyart 
Donald MacRath Leaalt 
John MacRath Rappash 
Alexr MacRath Drugage 
John MacRath Mamage 
Donald MacNivan Dornie 
Donald McRath Kirktown 
Duncan MacRath Inverinate 
John MacRath Dornie 
Rorie MacRath Glenlinge 
Donald MacRath Inverinat 
Donald MacLennan Corvike 
Kenneth McKenzie achiness 
Murdoch McLey Keanloch 
Chrystopher MacRath 
Inchlongrat 

Murdoch McConchy 
balblear 

Alexr McDonald balinerige 
John Kile in Cranark 

John Mcliver 

Murdoch McKenzie in Main 
Kenneth McWilliam 
Achlonacon 

Donald Down Glachour 
Kenneth McWilliam 
balinauld 

Alexr MacWilliam 
Knokbean 

Donald Grenish there 
William Callum there 

John Macffinlay 

John Mackenzie there 
Hector MacKenzie there 
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64 Angus MacDonald Garvade 
65 Murdoch Roy Knokintied 
66 Alexr Mackenzie 
Breakandond 
67 Alexr McLennan 
Little Oassie 
68 John Reich there 
69 John MacRath tottie 
70 Alexander McGilledriesh 
there 
71 William Reich there 
72 James MacEaneer belnain 
73 Alexdr MacEanoige there 
74 Donald bean there 


82 Alexander fforschith 

83 Donald Rory Corvick 

84 Kenneth McLennan 
Cainloch 

85 ffarquar Beaton there 

86 John MacRath blarnebie 

87 Duncan Beaton Cranack 

88 ffinlay MacLea 
Strathconnon 

89 Duncan MacQuan there 

90 Murdoch MacKenzie 
Drumanbuy 

91 Murdoch McRath Main 

92 Donald MacRath 


75 ffinlay Beaton there Cambaslynie 

76 John Stewart there 93 William MacColvie Thomas 
77 William fferguson Brahan Brahan 

78 Alexander McEver there 94 Donald MacRath 

79 Kenneth ffowler Kildinn Shearwall 


80 Donald Clark there 95 John McLennan belblear 


81 Donald Urquart there 


Desserted from Leanchane Jun 15th 1746 


1 Alexander MacDonald in Balnakeige 
Sent for them by Capt Munros orders 

2 Alexander McWilliam Knokbean 

3 Kenneth Mackenzie Achineass 

4 ooo fforsyth with Lieutenant Campbell 
sic 

6 John MacLennan balblair 

7 William McCoilvie Thomas ther 

8 Donald McRath Cambusline 


13. (Colin Mackenzie’s company) 
[Men to be reduced, 17th June 1746] LO 10162 
Serjt Jno McCrimun 
Corprll Alexr McKenzie 


Jno McRae Inversheal 
Alexr McRae Achnishealich 
Duncan Dow Inverinat 
Alexr McRae Davoch 
Alexr Mclvor Brahan 
Jno Stewart yre 
Jno Reich yre 
Jno McRae achniteart 

= Don Clerick Brahan 
Alexr McLendrish 
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Finlay McRae Achyouran 
Alexr Clerich Brahan 
Donald McRae Tushchroe 
Donald Urquhart Brahan 
Murdow Roy Knockintard 


James McEan oire 


Kenneth McCulliam Strathchanin 
Murdow McKenzie yr 
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14. “An effective Roll of Captain James MacDonald’s Independent 
Company at Shiromore on June 2d 1746.” LO 11387, 


Sergeants 

Ranald MacDonald 
John MacKay 
James MacQueen D 
Alexr Montgomery 


Centinels 
Malcolm Anderson 
D John Beaton Primus 


John Beaton Secundus 


Peter Beaton 

D Norman Bruce 
Duncan Buchanan 
Malcolm Buchanan 

D Angus Campbell 
John Fraser 
Malcolm Fraser 
Rory Gordon 
Duncan Livingston 


Archibald MacCartan 


John MacCaskile 
Alexr MacDermite 


D Donald MacDermite 


D Angus MacDonald 
primus 
D Angus MacDonald 
Secundus 
Angus MacDonald 
Tertius 
Angus MacDonald 
Quartus 
D Donald MacDonald 
Primus 
Donald MacDonald 
Secundus 
John MacDonald 


Corporals 

Charles Maclllivray 
John Mackenzie 
Donald MacLeod 
Donald Nicolson D 


Ranald MacDonald 
Alexr MacGillivray 
Angus MacGillivray 


Charles MacGillivray 


Angus MacGillivray 


Murdo MacGillivray 
Norman MacGillivray 


rere MacGillivray 
D Donald MacGillice 
John MacIndeor 
Neil MacIndeor 
Donald MacInnish 
Malcolm MaclInnish 
Angus MacIntyre 
Malcolm MacIver 
Charles Mackinnon 
Donald Mackinnon 
John Mackinnon 


Malcolm MacKowish 


Alexr Maclean 
Charles Maclean 
John Maclean 
Donald Maclennan 
D Alexr Macleod 
Archibald Macleod 
John Macleod lus 
John Macleod 2dus 
John Macleod 3tius 
D John Macleod 4tus 


Piper 
Ewen MacIntyre Piper 


John Macleod Stus 
Malcolm Macleod 
Murdo Macleod 
Niel Macleod 
Rory Macleod Imus 
Rory Macleod 2dus 
D John MacMillan 
Donald Macpherson 
John Macpherson 
Donald MacQueen 
1 mus 
D Donald MacQueen 
2dus 
John MacQueen 
Kenneth MacQueen 
Angus MacQuian 
D Norman MacSwean 
D Alexr Martin Imus 
D Alexr Martin 2dus 
D Alexr Mathewson 
D Murdo Mathewson 
D Niel Mathewson 
D Rory Mathewson 
D William Mathewson 
Donald Murchison 
D Peter Murchison 
Alexr Nicolson 
D Angus Nicolson Imus 
Angus Nicolson 2dus 
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Donald Nicolson Imus D John Nicolson Stus Alexr Stewart 
Donald Nicolson 2dus — Malcolm Nicolson Donald Trail 
John Nicolson Imus Donald O Cane John Trail 

John Nicolson 2dus Angus O Docharty William Trail 
John Nicolson 3tius D Duncan Robertson D Alexr MacDougal 


D John Nicolson 4tus 


Peter Ross 


Note: That the Men Discharg’d from the above Company are thus 


mark’d (D). 


N.B. Of the above fit for Duty here 92 
3 


at Lochaber 
At Fort Augustus 


[signed] James MacDonald 


26 
1 =e 


mam 


96 


14. “A Return of the Sick in Capt James MacDonald’s Company 
taken at Shiromore the 16th June 1746.” 


At Fort Augustus to be Discharged 
At Ruthven to be Descharged 
at a town a mile east the Country 


At this Town 


In this Town to be Discharg’d 


Totall 


| L| —— CAD Seth pmd em 


“The Names of the Serjeant, Corporal and Twenty Six private men 
to be Discharg’d from the above named Comp.” 


James MacQueen Serjeant 
Donald MacQueen Corporal 
Rory Mathewson 

Angus MacDonald Imus 
Donald MacDonald Imus 
Angus MacDonald 2dus 
Norman Bruce sick here 
Alexr Martin imus 

Murdo Mathewson 

John Nicolson S5tus 

Donald Maclise sick at Ruthven 
Donald MacQueen 2dus 
Duncan Robertson 

Niel Mathewson 

Peter Murchison 


William Mathewson 
John Nicolson 6tus 
sick at Fort Augustus 
Donald MacDermit 
John Macleod 4tus 
John MacMillan 
John Beatton Imus 
Norman MacSwean 
Alexr Martin 2dus 
Angus Nicolson Imus 
Angus Campbell 
Alexr MacDougal 
Alexr Macleod 
Alexr Mathewson 


[signed] James MacDonald 
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15. “Ane Effective Return of Capt John MacDonalds Company : 
Shiromore May 2 1746.” [correctly June 2]. LO 10773 | 


Sergeants Corporals Drums 
John Beaton *Lachlan MacLean Piper John MacCartan 
Angus MacDonald Samuel Martin 
John MacLean Donald MacLeod 

+Alexr MacDonald Angus MacKay Drum Duncan Beaton 

Centinels 

+John Beaton Alexr Ross Alexr MacDonald 2 
Alexr MacDonald 1 Donald Nicolson Arch MacQuery 

tFinlay Ross Donald MacLeod Rory MacSuen 
Neil MacLeod | Neil MacVicar + Arch Shaw 
Neil Nicolson 1 +Angus MacDonald Don MacMillon 
Allan MacDonald 1 +Archbald Morison Angus MacDonald 

tJohn MacDermid tEuen MacAulay Normand Macphail 
Allan MacSuan John MacEacharn t Rory ferguson 
Murdo Morison tAllexr MacKenzie tArchbald MacLeod 
Malcam Stewart *Don Macllick Miles Mathewson 
Donald MacIntyre Archbald MacLean tJames Stewart 
Donald MacDonald 1 Donald MacDonald 4 tJohn MacLeod 
Rory MacVanich Angus Lamon John MacDonald 

T1Don MacCows *Malcum MacVicar John MacCarmigg 
Archbald MacDonald tAlexr Martin John MacRury 
Duncan MacChlerich Alexr Macpherson * Neil MacDonald 
Donald MacDonald 2 +tDonald Boyd tJohn MacKinnon 
Murdo MacVanich *John Macphail *Duncan MacDirmid 
Alexr Martin Angus Macllivie Donald MacFail 

tWilliam MacLeod Kenneth odocherty Archibald MacDirmid 
Lachlan MacKinnon +John MacLean Donald MacLean 

fDonald MacDonald 3 Normand MacLeod ft Hector MacLean 
Normand MacDonald tJohn MacDonald Neil Mac Millan 
Dougld MacLean tJohn Buchanan Angus MacRury 
Malcum Johnston Roy Lamon Lachlan MacCorkidall 
Murdo Ross Donald Martin Rory MacKenzie 
Donald MacDonald tJohn Miles John Smith 
Gilbart MacKenzie Donald McUldonich Ludovick Macllivie 
Niel Nicolson 2 tJohn MacLean Donald MacLean 
John MacLeod Lachlan MacLean Angus Macllvray 
John Mackinnon Donald MacLeod Donald MacVanick 
Donald Nicolson Allan MacDonald 2 Petter Martin 

Angus Morison Donaid MacKinnon 


[signed] Allan Mcdonald 
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N.B.: 
Officers 3 29 
Roderick Maclivie Serjt 4 — 
Archbald Shaw Corporalls 4 
John Milles i Drums 
Donald MacDonald Sick Privat 98 
Archbald MacDonald in 
Lachlan MacLean Lochaber 
John MacKinnon 
Donald MacKinnon 
Allan MacSuen 
Donald MacLean 


Archbald Morison 


15. “An Effective List of the men dischard in Capt John McDonalds 
Companie Shiramore 16th June 1746.” LO 11891. 


Alexr McDonald Serjt John Maclean 
Lachlan McLean Corpl john Macdonald 
James Steuart Malcolme McVicar 
John Buchanan John McPhail 
Alexr McKinzie John McKinon 
John Macdonald ffinlay Ross 
Donald McGilish Donald McVaodich 
Euene McAulay John Milles 

Hector Macleane Arch Morison 
Angus Macdonald Arch Shaw 

John McPhaile John Beaton 

John Maclean Rory fferguson 
Donald McDonald Patrick Martin 
Arch Macleod Duncan McDermit 
William McLeod one serjt 

Niel McDonald one corpl 

Donald McCuish 29 privat Men 


[signed] John McDonald 


16. “Effective Roll Capt Hugh McKays Company 17th June 1746.” 
LO 12010 Two lists. 


Sergeants Corporals Drums 
Robt McKay Hugh McKay John McDonald Pyper 
John McKay Donald McKay 
+George Monro +Donald McKay Angus McKay Drum 
-James McKay -William Morison 


sent sick to Inverness 
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Centinels 


1 John McKay Strathmelness 


2 Angus Gun Craigtown 
3 Hugh McKay Bighouse 
4 Hugh McKay Taylor 
5 Angus Hossack 
6 Hugh McLeod Torr 
7 Donald McKay Sartigrim 
8 Hugh McKay Trantle 
9 Charles Montgumerie 
-10 John McKay Forsinard 
t11 Angus McLeod Durness 
12 John Mcleod yr 
13 Robert Morison Oldshoar 
14 Hugh Gun Sculomy 
15 John McKenzie 
Portchamile 
16 Hugh McKay Breckruw 
17 Donald Mcpherson 
Dalhalow 
18 Donald Fraser 
419 Alexr McCoull Forsinain 
20 Robert Campbell 
Islandhoan 
21 James McLeod Coull 
22 Robert Grange Durness 
+23 Will Bain Sandego 
34 (sic) Geo: McKenzie 
Kirkiboll 
35 (sic) Joseph McCoull 
+36 (sic) Will: Edie 
37 (sic) John Gun Skinit 
+38 (sic) Hugh McKay 
Forsinaird 
29 Will Gun Forsinain 
30 John McKay Kergarybeg 
31 George Gow Halladale 


32 Donald McKay Hevagmore 


33 Robert McLeod Coull 
34 George McKay Forsinaird 
135 Will: McLeod Knockbreck 
36 Angus Gun Skinit 
37 Angus McKay Coull 
138 Angus McKay Craigie 
+39 Geo: McKay yr 
40 Donald McKay Forsinard 
41 Jno McCoull Dispolly 


42 Angus McLeod Hope 
43 Will McKay Ribigill 
44 Donald Gun Sandgeo 
+45 Niel Morison 
46 Rory McLeod 
47 Will: Gun Craigtown — 
Deserted from Inverness 
[hanged]* 
48 John Gow Torr 
149 John McKay Catechist 
*50 Robert McKay Torisdale 
51 Hector Morison Tarbet 
T52 Patr Morison yr 
*53 Hu: Morison [Kylstrom] 
54 Hugh McLeod Tongue 
+55 John Bain Golvell 
56 John McKay Melness 
discharged at avemore 
57 John McLeod Kirktown 
58 Joseph McKay Nair 
discharged at avemore 
[discharged by Ld 
Loudoun] 
59 John McKay Tongue 
60 Alexr McCoull Corkall 
+61 Dond Gun Cargary 
[Kergand] 
+62 Dond Sinclair 
+63 Geo: McKay Torisdale 
64 Will Hossack 
65 Dond Ross [Despolie] 
t66 Dond McLeod Kergary 
67 Dond McKay Hope 
68 Alexr Monro Discharged 
at Avemore 
[by Ld Loudoun] 
69 John McKay Melvich 
70 Geo: Campbell Knockdow 
71 John McCoull Corkall 
[Corhall] 
72 Geo: Sinclair Dalhalva 
73 Gilbert Down 
74 Donald McKay Islandroan 
75 Hu: MacKay Scoury 
76 Hugh McPherson 


*In the MS. this word had a line drawn through it. 
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+77 Neil McKay Niubeg 
[Durness] 
78 George McIntosh 
79 John Monro [Mason] 
80 John Monro Strath 
81 Will Buie [Buy] 
82 John McKay Sartigrim 
+83 Will McLeod Torr 
t84 John Gow Dalhabaoy 
[Dalalva] 
85 Will McKay Knockdow 
86 Hu: Sinclair 
[Achervorldevin] 
87 Angus McKay Skinnet 
88 Geo McKay Tongue 
+89 John McKay Mussoll 
90 Hu. McIntosh [Reroy] 
91 John Sutherland [Skinnet] 
92 Hu: McKenzie 


Note: places shown [ ] from first list 


93 Hector McKenzie 
+94 Davd McLeod [Oldshoar] 
95 Niel McCoul [Tailer] 
-96 Hu Morison Gisgill 
t97 Hu: Gow 
98 John Monro wt Culcairn 
99 Dond McKay left sick at 
Dunrobin 
100 Hugh McLeod left sick at 
Tain 
Omitted in the last list 
t101 Will McKy Breckrue 
+102 James McKay Erriboll 
Joined the Company of 
late 
103 Murdoch McIntosh 
104 Alexr Sutherland 
105 Alexr Morgan 
106 John Gun 


17. The Master of Ross’ company. return, Linachan 14th June 1746. 


LO 10162. 


Sergeants 
Hector Ross 
Donald Grant 
John Ross 


ffront Rank 

1 David ffearn Cambuscurry 
2 Donald Ross Mcpt East 
3 Don McKay Aladoll 

+4 Jo Mckay Cragan 
5 All Ross old Town 
6 Robt Ross Kindease 
7 David Murray Edertown 
8 David Ross Drumuvaich 
9 Allexr Ross Aldiewillen 

10 John Ross Inverchasley 


11 Archibald McDonald Lairg 


12 Hector Ross Croick 

13 Malcolm Ross Tulemlare 

14 Donald Ross leters 

15 Evan McDonald 
Inverchasiey 

16 John Ross Tayler Douny 


Corporals 
John Ross 
David Ross 
+Allexr Simpson 
Robt Ross 


17 Donaid Ross Greeny 

18 Will Ross Badarachin 

19 Hugh Ross leters 

20 Allexr Ross Ardgy 

21 Tho Kinluggam Gleninuble 

22 All McKay Salach 

23 All McKay Tormilich 

24 Donald Ross Cambuscury 

25 Hugh Simpson Taine 

26 Will Ross McLach 

Langland 

27 Hugh Ross Tulimtarvle 

28 John Ross or Dow 
Glencalvy 

29 John McLean 

30 Hugh Ross Dibidill 
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Center Rank 

31 John Gray Brea 

32 Ali Ross Lubcoinich 

33 John Tolm Boltraird 

34 Allexr McLeod Hilton 
t35 John Mro poulcroun 
+36 John Ross Glaskeill 

37 Will Cambell Edertn 

38 Walter Ross Taine 

39 Donald McLeod Cragain 

40 John Ross Arynahira 

41 Donald Ross pirivigmkr 

42 Donald Graham Amat 
+43 Allexr Ross Langll 

44 Angus Ross McWm, Taine 
+45 Donald Ross Kenich 

Glencalvy 


Rear Rank 
+61 Will Chisolm Drumn aick 
62 Allexr Ross Dow Small 
63 Murdoch McLey Bonar > 
+64 Will Munro Skudchaill 
65 Dan McKay Invercharin 
t66 Will Ross Lubcroy 
+67 Allexr Simpson Smith 
+68 Angus Ross Hack 
69 Murdoch McDonid 
Luberoy 
70 Will Ross Drumnvaich 
71 Tho Buy in Croick 
72 Allexr Graham Turnack 
73 Donald Kinlugain 
Aldandow 
74 David Ross Dow Taine 
75 Hugh Simpson Garlomy 
76 Will Mro Morangie 
77 Allexr Ross Aldanguich 


46 Tho McLeod Langle 
+47 Allexr Simpson Corninly 
48 Don Ross Keanlochin 
49 John Ross Glencalvy 
+50 Ron ffraser Corninly 
T51 Walter Ross Aldanguich 
t52 Allexr Ross Aldanffn 
53 Tho Ross Taine 
+54 Will Ross Tulimtarvie 
55 Allexr Mcleod Turnack 
+56 Jobn Ross lubcoinick 
57 Will Ross Aldannasackaile 
58 Allexr Ross Lubcomick 
59 All Ross McEan Aldanffim 
+60 David Ross Dalchuill 


78 Hugh Ross Glencalvie 

79 And McIntosh 

80 John Ross Easterffin 

81 Neill Mcleod Dibidell 

82 Allexer Ross Keanlochin 
+83 John Ross Salachy 

84 Donld Simpson Langwell 

85 Will Gair Salachie 

86 Murdoch Graham Inerack 

87 Donald Ross Gruh 

Glencalvie 

88 David Ross Glenmorc 

89 Allexr Graham Amat 

90 Will Ross Rarrichies 

91 Donald Ross there 

92 Dan Ross Roy Kindease 


Allexr Ross Kincardin 


Note that Hugh Simpson is Due ffourteen pence per A pair of 


Shoes Evan McDonald thirteen pence. 


Note: all were shown “pd”, paid, except 34 Allexr McLeod. 
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17. The Master of Ross’s company. Men discharged [17th June 


1746]. LO 10162. 


Hector Ross Sergt 


All Simpson Corpli 
John Gray in Brea Don Ross Grenyds 
Allexr Ross Aldanguich Don Ross Kenloch 
John Ross Glaskeill Walter Ross Aldanguich 
Will Ross Tulimtarvach Tho McLeod Langll 
John Ross Salachy Will Chisholm 
Allexr Ross Aldanfin John Ross Glencalvy 
Angus Ross Glaich John Ross Pulcroun 
Don Ross Glencalvy Will Ross Lubcroy 


All Ross Langll 
All Simpson Cormuly 
David Ross Dallchuill 


John McKay Cragan sick 
Hugh Simpson Lageng 
David ffearn Prisoner 
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APPENDIX III 


Ensign’s commission for one of the Independent Companies in the 
possession of the late F, T. MacLeod, amongst the Talisker Papers. 


“GEORGE THE SECOND by the Grace of God, King of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. To our trusted 
and well-beloved JOHN MACLEOD, Gent, Greeting. We do by 
these presents Constitute and Appoint you to be Ensign of the 
Independent Company of Trust to be forthwith raised for Our 
Service, to be Commanded by Our Trusty and well-beloved Captain 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Esq.” 


“You are therefore carefully and diligently to discharge the duty of 
Ensign by exercising and well-disciplining with the inferior Officers 
and soldiers of the Company, and we do hereby command them to 
obey you as their Ensign, and you are to observe and follow such 
Orders and Directions from time to time as you shall receive from 
your Captain or any other your Superior Officer, according to the 
Rules and Discipline of War in pursuance of the Trust hereby 
reposed in you. GIVEN at Our Court at Kensington the Third 
day of September 1745 in the Nineteenth year of Our Reign 


Entered with the By His Majesty’s Command” 
Secretary at War 
Ed. W. Lloyd 


The commission was either for John MacLeod of Osdale, ensign to 
capt. Norman MacLeod of Waterstein or John MacLeod, younger 
of Gesto, ensign to capt. Norman MacLeod of Unish. 


WADE IN ATHOLL 


By JOHN KERR, F.S.A.(SCOT.) 


2nd March 1984 


Roads have always been the pioneers of development and 
establishment of authority and we find that the first roads 
worthy of the name in the Highlands were military. 
These roads opened up the country and enabled the law 
of the land to be enforced and this brought about the 
gradual disappearance of the clan feuds. 

This paper is the third in the “Roads of Atholl” series 
and takes in no more than 40 miles of the 240 miles 
constructed by Wade in the 18th century. It covers the 
two Wade roads in Atholl — the King’s Road from 
Kilmaveonaig to the County March and the way to the 
South from Dalnacardoch to Tummel Bridge. 

Most of the field work on the road itself was under- 
taken in 1975 and 1976, before the major realignment 
programme started and much of the military road, 
especially as it approaches the County March, has 
disappeared for ever under the new A9. 

This paper, as with the previous two, is based largely 
on original material in the Charter Room in Blair Castle 
and the maps and many of the old photographs have 
come from the Duke of Atholl’s private collection, I 
must record my sincere thanks to His Grace for his 
continued help and assistance. I must also thank the 
Museum and Art Gallery, Perth, St Andrews University 
and Owen Williams and Partners for the other old 
photographs, Original Wade manuscripts have been found 
in the British Library and National Library and the Clan 
Donnachaidh Museum’s archives have revealed much 
interesting material about the Robertsons in the area. I 
also thank Aberdeen University for supplying me with 
population details for 1778 and 1823 and finally Mr Ian 
Fraser of the School of Scottish Studies, Edinburgh 
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University for helping me with the translation of the 
place names. 

In 1724, the Scottish Highlands were in a very 
disturbed state. The Disarming Act was not working and 
George I asked Wade to report on the situation. On 3rd 
July 1724, Wade received his instructions ‘‘Narrowly to 
inspect the situation of the Highlanders, their manners, 
customs, the state of the country in regard to the 
Dominions... and suggest to the King such remedies as 
may conduce to the quiet of His Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, and the good settlement of that part of the 
Kingdom.” 

Wade set off for Scotland next day and submitted a 
lengthy report on 10th December in which he stated that 
“The Highlands of Scotland are still more impracticable, 
from the want of roads and bridges, and from excessive 
rains that almost continuously fall in those parts, which 
by nature and constant use become habitual to the natives 
but very difficultly supported by the regular troops.” In 
this report he made no suggestion that roads should be 
built but in April 1725, he wrote a supplement to his 
report in which he mentions the need for “mending the 
roads between the garrisons and barracks for the better 
communication of His Majesty’s troops.” 

Wade, now Commander of the forces in North Britain, 
set off for Scotland again in June 1725 after requesting 
that “A sum be provided annually for making the roads 
of communication and a salary for the person employed 
as inspector for carrying on so necessary a work.” Two 
years later Wade had started planning “Another great 
road through the Highlands from Inverness southwards 
to Perth which will open a communication with the low 
country and facilitate the march of a body of troops 
when His Majesty’s service may require it.” 

On 18th October Wade wrote to George II with a 
proposal that the allowance of £1,000 be continued for 
the next year for building a road or military way from 
Inverness by Ruthven in Badenoch, as far as Perth for 
the movement of troops, wheeled carriages and cannon. 
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In 1728 Wade started constructing the road from 
Inverness to Perth and on 20th July he wrote to Sir 
Henry Pelham stating: “I am now with all possible 
dilligence carrying on a new road for wheel carriages 
between Dunkeld and Inverness of about eighty English 
measured miles in length and, that no time may be lost 
in a work so essential for His Majesty’s service, I have 
employed 300 men on different parts of the road that the 
work may be done during the most favourable season of 
the year, and hope by the progress they have already 
made, to have forty miles of it completed before the end 
of October.” Later that year, fifteen miles had been 
completed which, according to Wade, “is as good as 
practicable for wheel carriages as any in England”. 


In 1729 the Treasury advanced Wade £2,915 to finish 
the new road and £670 of that money was for building 
eleven stone bridges of one arch, each one fifteen to 
twenty-six feet in length. The following year, ten miles 
remained to be built and Wade started constructing the 
road from Crieff to Dalnacardoch. 


Reports of the condition of the roads in the 1730’s 
were favourable. Burt in his letters records that “the 
roads on these moors are now as smooth as Constitution 
Hill and I have galloped on some of them for miles in 
great tranquility.” A Scottish gentleman who visited the 
Highlands in 1737 discovered the roads completed and 
was surprised by the improvements which he found to 
have arisen from them. 


The early Wade roads were not of a very high 
standard although gradually he improved them yet even 
as early as 1734 the road from Crieff to Inverness had 
been renovated by Edward Caulfield who was in charge 
of repairing the roads and bridges and keeping them in 
good order. “100 miles in length and new gravell’d the 
same it is wanting” is Caulfield’s description of what 
seems to be a major reconstruction. 


To Wade’s contemporaries, his roads must have 
appeared to be a masterpiece of engineering skill but the 
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next generation was less satisfied with them, Although 
they were built for military purposes, it was beginning 
to dawn on the Statesmen of the time that they could 
have a political and economic value as well. Much of the 
money spent later in the century was to make improve- 
ments or divert them and make new cuts. In some cases 
a new line was cut because the original was liable to be 
destroyed by a landslide or rendered impassable by 
flooding. There were dangerous passes where the road 
was only 8-9 feet wide without parapets and gradients up 
to 1 in 4. The road from Blair Atholl to the County 
March was repaired in 1755 and in the latter part of the 
18th century, a number of diversions were made. 

Military roads were dependent on the Government for 
their maintenance but after 1770 the funds for this 
purpose were reduced and in 1798, Sir Ralph Abercromby 
stated that the roads were no longer necessary for 
military purposes. Thus the Commission of Roads and 
Bridges in the Highlands was formed in 1804. Their 
purpose was to construct Parliamentary roads and half 
the cost was to be borne by Landowners and half by the 
Government. These roads were built to suit the com- 
mercial and agricultural interests of the landowners who 
derived considerable benefit from them, unlike the 
military roads which were constructed with no regard to 
civil life. The County of Perthshire refused to incur these 
costs and the military roads were left for a number of 
years with no maintenance. There were stretches of 
15-20 miles with no house or single inhabitant and these 
districts were quite incapable of undertaking any repair. 
The commission reported on the need for renewal rather 
than repair in 1819, and forecast that this section of the 
road would probably become impassable by the end of 
the year. Parts of it were as steep as 1 in 6, 7 or 8 while 
Parliamentary road gradients were never less than 1 in 
18 or 20. Already a bridge had fallen down and two 
others were so dangerous that the coach had to be pulled 
over manually as the horses refused to cross. 

Before 1800, there was no public coach service in the 
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Highlands and in that year a service started from 
Inverness to Perth but was quickly discontinued because 
of the state of the road. Six years later the first regular 
coach began to run to Perth by the Highland road and 
within five years the Caledonian Coach Co. was running 
coaches twice a week to Edinburgh — reduced to once 
a week in winter — and announced they would put on in 
June a Diligence to run five days a week, reducing the 
journey from three days to two. Problems of travelling 
in winter along the road are described in the Inverness 
Journal for December 14, 1809. “We fear the Highland 
road is impassable. The Caledonian coach which should 
have arrived on the 12th, is still on the road, but where 
we know not.” In 1841, the road was impassable for six 
weeks and only with extreme difficulty was a horse track 
kept open. 

By 1820, the roads in Perthshire were virtually i impass- 
able and John Duke of Atholl applied to the commission 
for Joseph Mitchell to arrange for its repair. By 1825, 
Joseph Mitchell was able to report to the Trustees of the 
Atholl Turnpike Road that all major repairs had been 
completed and the two heights, at Dalnacardoch and the 
County March had been removed. Within a year, daily 
coach services were running from Inverness to Perth and 
the journey took about sixteen hours. The Duke of 
Wellington coach would leave Inverness at 10 p.m., arrive 
in Blair Atholl at 7.33 a.m. for a twenty minute breakfast 
stop and reach Perth at 11.40 a.m. Yet in 1828, the 14th 
Commission’s report stated that many accidents occurred, 
caused by “the unprotected and precipitous ascents, the 
narrowness of the road and numerous acute angles”. 
Because of this, the Atholl road was repaired from the 
march to Dunkeld at a cost of £13,000. On July 5th 1836, 
a daily mail service was started. These services continued 
till 1856 when the opening of the Inverness and Nairn 
railway line caused the Post Office to withdraw their mail 
coaches. 

The road changed very little until the coming of the 
motor car and a major reconstruction started in March 
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1925. The work was seriously delayed by the general 
strike of 1926 and excessively wet winters (worst for forty 
years) were experienced in 1927 and 1928, the year of 
completion. 

The fourth major reconstruction of the road through 
the Grampians began in the mid-1970’s. Increased 
popularity of the Highlands as a holiday resort and the 
growing prosperity of the North caused by the oil boom 
had resulted in a dramatic increase of traffic especially 
in the summer and a major programme of reconstruction 
started, which has just been completed around Blair 
Atholl. 

Although it is important to recognise the two major 
reconstructions caused by the motor car, it is not my 
intention to dwell on them. This paper is called “Wade 
in Atholl’ and we will be tracing his two roads and 
looking at the settlements, shielings and townships which 
they served over 250 years ago. 

A few hundred yards south of Ballentoul, the Wade 
road leaves the modern road at Craggan Corner, formerly 
Wester Craggan and heads for Kilmaveonaig, a sub- 
stantial settlement till well into the 19th century. At the 
time that Wade was building his road here, Ballentoul 
was a farmstead on the military road, a few hundred 
yards east of the present settlement which was developed 
after the demise of Kilmaveonaig in the last century. The 
road crosses the main Lude drive at a gate and goes 
straight for Bridge of Tilt, though no visible trace 
remains at this point. It arrives at Bridge of Tilt beside 
the old saw mill and rejoins the modern road to cross 
the river 

In a report and estimate dated April 1820 for repair 
“with a view of making it passable in safety,” the road 
to the south from Old Blair is described as being 
dangerously steep and awkward in some places, all the 
gravel having been washed off to leave a surface of mud 
and large stones. 

The possibility of rerouting the road was raised at this 
time not only to reduce the distance by 13 miles in three 
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miles but also because of the ruinous state of the old 
Bridge of Tilt, the oldest in Atholl. Called Pons Tiltae 
by Camden it was built in the 16th century and is 
featured on the Pont maps of 1600. In 1734 the bridge 
was widened nine feet. One proposal was to renew the 
military road through the castle grounds as far as the 
East Lodge and then use the road from there, through 
the Policies, towards the mill and turn east to the 
proposed new Tilt Bridge. 

In 1825, Joseph Mitchell was able to report that this 
section of the road, from Blair to the Tilt was in good 
order, but the road to the south was rather soft, being 
overshadowed by trees on each side. The old bridge was 
pulled down and not rebuilt till 1844 when Lord Glen- 
lyon constructed a temporary wooden bridge which was 
removed in 1884 as it was unsafe. Maps produced in the 
first half of the century show no bridge across the Tilt 
at this point and the only access to Kirkton of Blair was 
through the Policies. | 

The map 1 am using to show the road through the 
castle Grounds is a 1744 Plan, by John Tinney. 

After the old Tilt Bridge, the Wade road follows the 
modern road and passes under a dry arch and in 1758, 
a seven Íoot high wall was built from the Bridge of Tilt 
along the roadside to the Kirktown. thence to Ginn 
Corner. It reaches a point opposite the East Lodge, 
where Tibby’s Lodge was located. Tibby’s Lodge was 
built by James, 2nd Duke of Atholl, when the Wade road 
was constructed. The arch was built over the King’s 
Road in 1755 and this area was known as Red Gate, and 
this marked the junction where the Glen Tilt road joined 
the military road, 

The Lodge is named after Tibby Cameron, lodge keeper 
who died in 1858. By 1880 the lodge was falling into 
disrepair and was demolished in 1884 when the East 
Lodge was built opposite and its first occupant was 
Donald McBeath, head forester. 

In a few hundred yards the Wade road leaves the 
modern road as it continues to follow the North Wall 
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Pitagowan as a clachan in 1860. 


Shown by courtesy of the Duke of Atholl, Blair Castle. 











An ‘old arch’ on the Wade road, North of Allt a’ Bhathaich, photographed by D. W. Robins in 1924 


Shown by courtesy of the Duke of Atholl, Blair Castle, 











The A9 South of Dalnacardoch, photographed in 1924 by D. W. Robins, before a major reconstruction of the road. 
Shown by courtesy of the Duke of Atholl, Blair Castle. 
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of Hercules Park. In 1732 the Duke started to improve 
the gardens and parks round the castle and laid out 
pleasure gardens. These gradually increased as the leases 
of the small farms in the area expired. By 1744 all the 
land West of Tilt, between the Wade road and the 
Garry as far as Woodend had been treated. Farms 
acquired and thrown into the Policies were Urrard More, 
Urrard Beg, Cult Mor, Cult Beag, Ardindoer, Crom 
Raon, West Mains and East Mains. Hercules Park was 
described by Richard Pococke, Bishop of Ossory, in 1760 
as “the most beautiful kitchen garden I believe in the 
World.” He went on, “In the whole length of the 
kitchen garden the Duke has made a fine piece of water 
with six or seven islands and peninsulas in it, two of 
which are for swans to breed on, having thatched houses 
built on them. The garden is formed on a gentle declivity 
all walled round. There is a pigeon house at one angle 
and gardener’s house at another, with a fine walk with 
a colossal statue of Hercules in it.” 

Two years later, the Right Revd. Robert Forbes, 
Bishop of Ross and Caithness, toured the area and 
reported on his journey that “‘At Blair there is one of the 
finest and largest kitchen gardens in any country, with 
several pieces of water in it, and bounding with a variety 
of statues as large as life and disposed with elegance 
and taste.” 

After Hercules Park the road passes between Drum- 
mond Field formerly the Glebe and Stuart Field and 
reaches Blair Kirk. 

St Bride’s Church, Old Blair, was featured in the 
Bagimont Rolls of the 13th century and paid tithes to 
Rome of 4 merks a year. It was therefore a very ancient 
parish and one of some importance. In 1731, the minister 
Robert Bissat who lived in Blair, was paying rent of 
10 shillings plus five bolls and a firlot of bear and meal, 
12 poultry and 20 loads of peat.Daniel Defoe describes 
the church in 1769 as a “poor old Kirk, the pews all 
broken down, doors open, full of dirt, where the minister 
preached once a week,” while in 1811, it was portrayed 
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as a “mean looking church, resembling an English barn.” 
Dorothy Wordsworth was kinder saying it was the most 
interesting object she saw at Blair, shaded with trees, The 
church was examined in 1820, and the walls were found 
to be sound but the roof had entirely gone and by this 
time the walls had been much slapped and altered to 
make the place suitable for presbyterian worship. In 
1821, the Duke suggested that the churches of Blair and 
Struan, both of which were too small and in a bad 
state of repair, should be closed and a new church built 
in the centre of the parish, near the new manse at 
Baluain. The scheme was opposed and St Bride’s was 
rebuilt. However three years later a decision was taken 
to build a new church on the Haugh of Blair, alongside 
the recently made Parliamentary road. 

The town of Old Blair lies next to the church of St 
Bride’s. At one time this was a most important centre as 
the Inverness-Perth military road, the drove road by the 
Minigaig Pass and the road through Glen Tilt to Braemar 
all met at “Tigh Glas”, the Inn. An early reference to 
the inn appears in a crown charter of 1504 in favour of 
John Stewart, son and heir apparent to John Earl of 
Atholl which mentions Le Ale House in Kirktoun of 
Blare. In 1727, Patrick Macglashan paid £35-6-8 Scots 
for the inn, malt kiln and barn and ward together with 
10% bolls of meal and bear, 24 poultry, 50 loads of peat 
and was obliged to charge nothing for the Duke’s malt. 
With the coming of the military road, a new inn was 
built and with rent at £20-0-0 sterling, it also included the 
ward, a piece of land to the north of the Inn. Patrick 
also possessed the Marjory Kirkwood croft which was 
disposed of by the Duke to his smith in 1735. In 1731 
Patrick was permitted to build a stable and repair the malt 
barn and plans for a brew house with two coolers were 
laid down in 1744. “The two coolers to go the full length 
of the brew house, the top of the first cooler not to exceed 
5 feet that it may be even with the bottom of the 
copper. The second cooler to be one foot lower and to 
go a foot under the first, Each cooler to be 10 or 12 inches 
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deep. The under deck to be 5 foot square and three foot 
deep. The top of it to be even with the floor.” 

New stables for the inn were built in 1756 to house 
twenty-six horses, eight horses more than the one it 
replaced. The brew house was at the end of the stable 
and there used to be a barn which joined the garden, 
where the stones were used for building the garden wall. 
To the east of the house there was a stable for the work 
horses and a byre. Macglashan’s land was bounded to 
the south by a street called Market Place, to the west by 
Minigaig Street, to the north end of the malt barn, and 
from there in a straight line to the wall that enclosed 
Bailanloan, and from there to the road side at the east 
end of the stables, together with the garden between the 
market place and the church yard. He also possessed 
the land enclosed by the stone and lime wall of Bailan- 
loan on the east end at Ginn Corner and from there to 
the foot of the hill and then west till it joined the Duke’s 
enclosure beside the Den. 

In 1773, a new kitchen was added to the inn and by 
1832, the new inn at the Haugh of Blair on the line of 
the new road was opened and “Tigh Glas” closed. 

Generally, the reputation of the inn at Old Blair was 
good. Robert Heron reporting on his visit to the area in 
1793 recalls that he was soon cheered and refreshed after 
the fatigue of his journey from Dunkeld by a snug room 
with a blazing fire, a warm supper, some well-mixed 
rum-punch and the kind attention of the landlord and 
landlady. In 1806, however, the accommodation was so 
bad that most people who knew the Duke usually stayed 
at the castle and the Duchess wrote to Mr Palliser, the 
factor, saying “We really ought to put up a sign, it is 
too bad.” Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus tells us how 
she was accustomed to a particularly good pudding, a 
soufflé that would have done credit to a first-rate French 
cook, except he would have been amazed at the quantity 
of whisky poured over it! Dorothy Wordsworth arrived 
at the inn late one evening in 1803 to find the place in 
uproar because a fair had been held that day nearby. 
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Nevertheless she was well treated and retired to bed after 
eating cold beef. From her bedroom she could see the 
church as well as a high wall and part of the town. 

Apart from the church, Manse and Inn, Old Blair 
consisted of little else. Portrayed in 1769 as containing 
only a few peat-houses, by the end of the century Robert 
Heron saw a few huts and Garnett described it as a poor 
village in 1811. 

Smith’s Croft lies north of the town and is still well 
cultivated and tilled. Next to it lies the Town Garden. In 
1760 this was let to a number of residents including 
David Rattray — 10 shillings; Robert Robertson, 
merchant; Lauchlan McLauchlan, shoemaker; James 
Gow; Robert Anderson, smith; and Donald Robertson, 
schoolmaster, all of whom paid 5 shillings. There were 
also the garden men at Blair who paid 6/6. 

The appearance of Blair Castle has changed consider- 
ably during the past 250 years. The oldest painting of the 
exterior of the castle is dated 1736 and at this time Duke 
James was already planning considerable alterations and 
additions. After 1745, the castle was reduced in height, 
two stories being taken down from Comyn’s tower, and 
all the battlements, pepper-box turrets and crow-step 
gables were removed. Dorothy Wordsworth in 1803 said 
the modernisation had spoilt its appearance. “It is a large 
irregular pile, not handsome but I think may have been 
picturesque and even noble before it was docked of its 
battlements and white-washed.”’ 

The castle was unchanged when Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert visited Blair Atholl on September 11th 
1844. The Atholl Highlanders were drawn up in line as a 
guard of honour at the front door of the castle when 
they were inspected by Prince Albert soon after his 
arrival. Throughout their stay, a guard of a captain, 
lieutenant, two sergeants, piper and twenty soldiers was 
at the castle. 

In 1756 an ice-house, with summer house above it, was 
built a few hundred yards west of the castle. The summer 
house formed an upper floor to the ice-house and was 
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a plain square building with two doors and windows in 
front and a fire place in the back wall. The summer 
house replaced an old one built in 1736 at the end of the 
walk at the low side of the ice-house clump. The summer 
house was removed in 1873 though the ice-house remains. 
In 1756, a detached clock tower was built beside a 
fence, north-east of the castle. The clock tower was 
pulled down in 1815, when the present one was built. 
When Richard Pococke visited Blair Atholl in 1760 he 
saw three or four bridges at the same time over the 
Banvie. In fact he probably saw four, the oldest of which 
was the Castle bridge which in 1715 was the only one 
over the Banvie. The three other bridges were all built 
by James, 2nd Duke. The Dairy bridge at the north end 
of the castle and the Laundry bridge at the south end — 
subsequently pulled down by the 6th Duke — were built 
in the middle of the 18th century, and in 1756 another 
was built at the south end of Diana’s Wilderness. A fifth 
bridge was built over the Banvie near the Garry in 1759. 
Until about 1750, the Banvie ran through an oblong 
basin in front of the castle and this was described in the 
winter of 1736 as being the best for curling that anyone 
could remember. With the coming of the military road 
in 1728 the main approach to the castle was from the 
north-east, where the tree-lined avenue left the highway 
near the gardener’s cottage and went through the 
Minister’s Glebe to the castle, Richard Pococke would 
have left by this route and in front of him he would have 
seen two little hills. On one he saw a “pleasant summer 
house” while there was an urn on the other. The urn, 
sometimes called the vase, was completed in 1751, at the 
same time as the Octogon, which was a striking summer 
house with weather vane with a commanding view of 
the castle grounds. Two years later a lodge which was 
pulled down by the 6th Duke was built at the back of 
the Octogon. 
The military road from East Lodge to the Inn at Blair 
only lasted for twenty-four years as in 1752 the public 
road was diverted further north. Starting from the inn, 
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the new public road went in an easterly direction up a 
tree-lined avenue. Lime trees were planted along the wall 
from the inn to the Octogon in 1758. The line of trees 
can still be seen at the southern side of the Bailanloan 
field, where the highway passed the curling pond at 
Toldaimh, This was made in 1758 and was to be found 
beside the Tom na Croiche planting and near the 
Balvenie Arch. This arch over the Highway was built in 
1756 as part of a walk to the York Cascade, completed 
a couple of years later. The arch is below the Balvenie 
Pillar in Drummond Field, constructed in 1755 and 
described by Pococke as an obelisk with a gilt ball on the 
top and seats round the bottom. It marks the last public 
hanging in Atholl which occurred in 1630. 

Two foresters, Stewart of Auchghoul and Macintosh of 
Dalnachie spent the night in the bothy at Coirrerennich 
with their gilly, after a day’s shooting on Ben-y-Gloe. 
During the night, Stewart stabbed Mackintosh and the 
gilly, but the gilly was able to reach Dalnachie and raise 
the alarm. Stewart promptly fled to Sutherland where 
eventually he was apprehended and brought back to 
Logierait to be condemned to be hanged and gibbeted. 

All the way through the Tom na Croiche planting the 
road is clearly visible winding its way through the fir 
trees and it comes out in the field above the East Lodge. 
At this point its direction is marked by three trees which 
formed part of an avenue as the road descended to 
rejoin the military road. A hundred years later, between 
1850-60, a new public road was constructed to old Blair, 
equidistant between the military road and the county 
road and is the one we know today, called the Post road. 

The military road passes in front of the Inn at Old 
Biair and crosses the Strabhaig, a small stream which 
comes down from Blairuachdar, by a bridge built at the 
end of Minigaig Street, in 1755. The dry arch was built 
in the same year to link Smith’s Croft with the manse 
which was located south of the road and adjacent to 
Blair Kirk. From Old Blair there is a steep descent to 
the Banvie Bridge, almost certainly rebuilt by Wade, the 
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lower parts of which, according to William Taylor, “may 
be military”. The road then skirts Diana’s Grove on the 
north side. Diana’s Grove was laid out in 1737 and four 
year’s later the lead statue of Diana and a deer was 
purchased for £22 and also those of Apollo, and Ceres. 
In 1751 a circular summer house was built in which 
small plaster busts were placed. The summer house, called 
the Temple of Fame, fell down in 1864. 

Richard Pococke describes the scene in 1760. “Higher 
up to the north-west, this stream (Banvie), passes through 
a vale which is most beautifully planted with many sorts 
of American trees. This is called Diana’s Grove, from a 
statue of her with a stag on rising ground from which 
there are eight walks.” 

After Diana’s Grove the road goes straight on through 
a field gate and the line is clearly visible between pairs 
of trees as it crosses the Broom Know. In his report of 
this part, John Mitchell in 1820 writes that “the road 
most of the way is irregular and hollow in the middle, and 
in some places covered with large stones”, When it was 
first built, the military road was tree-lined at this point, 
with a wall on each side. The Whim lies to the north. 
Built in 1762 it was described by the Honourable Mrs 
Murray as “a sham castle, backed by thick woods”. 
When the Duke told the parish minister, Mr Stewart, 
that he was at a loss as to what to call it, the minister 
said it would be difficult to name as it was just a “whim”. 

The farmstead called Ardindoer lies between the Whim 
and the military road. This first appears in a 1504 charter 
and in a 1595 charter it was described as a 4 merk land. 
In 1620 it was occupied by George Stewart of Bohespic. 
Alex Gow, who had a seven year tack from 1731, paid 
£60-0-0 Scots rent and six poultry. He was the last tenant 
as the farm was inciuded in the Policies in 1738. The 
obelisk, to the south of the military road, was built in 
1742 and a year later was brought down by a great storm. 
It was repaired and assembled again, though some 
damage had been done to the stone work, The Castle 
loch below it was completed in 1767. 
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The road passes through the farmsteads of Cult Beg and 
Cult More. Litil Quylt is mentioned in charters of 1504 and 
1595 and in 1705 and again in 1706, both farms provided 
three men for the Duke of Atholl’s fencibles. In 1727, the 
two merk land of Cult More contained three tenants, 
paying a rental between them of £56-10-0 Scots, 70 loads of 
peat and a wedder but already, the forty pennies land had 
been taken for incorporating into the castle grounds, Two 
years later, William Murray, servant, was paying £48 Scots 
plus a wedder, five bolls split between meal and bear, plus 
100 merks and the rental included Walter Gald’s croft. 

The road descends the brae at Crom Raon, where a 
settlement of the same name provided two men for the 
fencibles in 1705 and 1706, crosses at the Deer Park and 
joins the public road at the Black Island and beside Urrard. 
A 1451 charter shows that the lands of Urrard More had 
been in Lude’s possession for a long time and in 1498 they 
were leased to Alex Reid of Straloch. In 1571 they were 
acquired by John, 4th Earl of Atholl from Duncan Jameson, 
in exchange for Wester Greenich. In 1589 the 5th Earl of 
Atholl purchased the superiority to the lands of Urrard 
More in exchange for Balnacree. In 1735, there were three 
tenants, Finlay Stewart possessing a merk land and paying 
£42-0-0 Scots and 30 loads of peat while George Ritchy and 
Donald Stewart each possessed a half merk land and paid 
£25-0-0 Scots and 15 loads annually. Urrard Beg was not 
enclosed within the castle grounds in 1738 like the other 
settlements in the area and in 1742 there were three tenants 
of the 40 shilling land in that year. Alex Gow (20 shilling) 
and Alex Gow, son, plus John Mackintosh paid £80-0-0 
Scots and 80 loads between them. 

The settlement of Woodend lies between the two Urrards. 
It does not appear on Stobies “Plan of Blair” of 1780 and 
the rentals start in 1798. In that year there were eight 
tenants, paying a total of £26-1-0 and by 1815 this had risen 
to £30-0-0. By 1820 there was one tenant, John Stewart, 
who paid £50-0-0 for Woodend, Black Isle and Boat of 
Invervack. He was £25-0-0 in arrears with his rent, and being 
a ground officer had that amount deducted from his salary. 
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For the next part of the journey we shall consult Stobie’s 
“Plan of Blair”, produced in 1780. This part of the military 
road, to the bridge at Bruar, was described by John Mitchell 
as being in “pretty good form but there are many large 
stones to be removed and the surface covered with good 
gravel”. All traces of the road have been obliterated by the 
railway but in the garden of the West Lodge there is the 
remains of an old bridge measuring 13 feet in width. It is 
very dilapidated and overgrown but probably formed part 
of the road at this point. The West Lodge was completed 
in 1867 and was built by the Highland Railway Company. 
Here, the military road joins the present road and this 
direction is confirmed by Roy’s Survey which shows the 
long straight stretch to the bridge at Bruar and some 
distance to the south of the settlements and the manse, 

The manse lies a few hundred yards north of the road. 
In the early part of the 19th century it was decided that the 
minister should live in the centre of his parish, equidistant 
between Blair and Struan and the manse was therefore 
built here. In 1826, new offices were started at a cost of 
£150-0-0 and the house was completed in 1828 at a cost of 
£578-0-0. This area is called Baluain and consisted of three 
settlements. In 1727, there were five tenants residing at 
Easter Baluain, paying between them £72-0-0 Scots, 120 
loads of peat and three wedders, Within eight years, the 
number of tenants had dropped to three and the rental 
increased to £81-0-0 with 180 loads of peats and by 1742 
there were only two tenants paying the same and peat 
loads had dropped back to 120. 

Duncan Robertson of Auchleeks rented Wester Baluain, 
“alias Lambtown” until 1736. He paid a total rent of 
£37-13-0. In that year, Patrick McGlashan took over the 
lease and the rent declined to £12-0-0 Scots a year and this 
was maintained till 1772 when John 3rd Duke took back the 
lease. 

By the end of the 18th century, there were three tenants 
in Lambton, as it was called then, paying £15-0-0 sterling 
in rentals, and individual rents were still being paid in 1811 
when it merged with neighbouring Calbruar, 
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Upper Baluain was generally known as “Bce Jock’s 
Croft”, after John Robertson, who lived there with his 
widow mother and paid £3-0-0 a year rent by a special 
arrangement with Dr Irvine, minister of Blair. By the end of 
the last century, “Bee Jock’s Croft” had become uninhabit- 
able and the land greatly decreased in value through lack of 
cultivation. The tenants were described by James Fraser, 
minister, as being “most objectionable of that wretched 
house”, which had become a common lodging house. 

Calbruar was located a few hundred yards west of Wester 
Baluain and no trace now remains of this settlement. No 
rentals appear prior to 1779 and in that year there were 
four tenants paying £19-11-4 rental, which had risen to 
£24-0-0 by 1801. With the amalgamation in 1811 of 
Calbruar and Lambton, the tenants paid £63-0-0 and by 
1812 the two settlements had merged with Balnacroft. By 
1819, the main tenant of these farms was the widow of 
Alex Gow who paid £100-0-0 rental plus 24 kain, and 
two deliveries of coal. There was also Alex McIntosh in the 
Balnacroft pendicle and he paid two loads of coal as rent. 
Alex McIntosh was the wood keeper at Bruar and the 
factor felt that this pendicle might be added to the 
Balnacroft farm to improve the amenities. By 1822, Widow 
Gow and now Widow McIntosh were £60-0-0 in arrears and 
the question of sequestration arose. At that time the farm 
consisted of four horses, six cows, two calves, 80 sheep, 
four pigs, four carts, two ploughs and barrows. The house 
was described as being “very ruinous indeed” and the factor 
felt that if the farm was to be let to new tenants, it would 
have needed complete renovation. At this time, the 
population of Balnacroft was twenty-seven, including a 
wheelwright and there were seventeen people living in 
Calbruar and Baluain. By 1836, there were three tenants 
and this figure had risen to seventeen by 1863. In 1977 the 
settlement at Balnacroft was burnt down but Donald Gow 
the tenant was unhurt. 

The military road crossed the Bruar at the same spot as 
the present road but the bridge at Bruar has been con- 
siderably strengthened and repaired over the years and the 
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parapet walls rebuilt in 1825. An early mention of a bridge 
at this point appears in 1721 when the Justices of the Peace 
threw out an estimate for its construction because “there 
is not much of that money unexhausted”, and many other 
bridges had to be considered first. It was not till seven years 
later that Wade bridged the Bruar. 

In 1765, the mill at Bruar was acquired by John, 3rd 
Duke, from George Robertson of Faskally and the following 
year, the miller, Duncan Robertson was paying a rental of 
£23-15-0 plus twelve hens, twenty loads of peat and three 
carriages of coal. By 1800, as the plan shows, there were 
two mills at Bruar, one a meal mill and the other probably 
a saw mill, both located below the road. Mrs Robertson was 
the last tenant of the mills, and with the mill lands paid 
£70-0-0 rent in 1822. By 1836, references are to mill lands 
only, which to the west of the village were described as 
“first rate black land”. Round about this time, the farm 
was turned into an inn and in 1863, the last mention in the 
19th century of an inn at the Bridge of Bruar appears in 
the rentals. This, of course, coincided with the coming of 
the railway and after this it became a farm again run by 
Samuel Robertson, It remained a farm for exactly 100 years 
and reverted back to an inn in 1963. Clach na h-Iobairt, the 
stone of sacrifice is located across the road from the Clan 
Donnachaidh museum. According to the 1792 Statistical 
Account, there was one large stone standing with two or 
three lying around it, forming a circle. The Falls of Bruar 
cottage is situated a few hundred yards upstream from the 
inn at Bruar. In the 1860’s at the time the railway was 
built, this was a thatched cottage with a byre nearby. 

In 1822, the Atholl Turnpike Road Trustees decided to 
build a toll house at Bruar, to complement the two already 
opened at the County March and Edendon. The Bruar toll 
commenced operations in December of that year and 
collected £3-11-3 during the first month. For the year from 
15th May 1824, the Bruar toll collected £55-0-0 and this 
figure climbed steadily to £84-0-0 in 1826 and then declined. 
In that year, a fence was erected from the toll bar to the 
bridge on both sides of the road, to prevent evasion. James 
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Stewart was the toll keeper in 1851, living in the toll house 
with his wife Jean, three months old daughter Elizabeth and 
a servant called Margaret Campbell. By 1860, Jean had 
become the toll keeper and she died in 1862. Toll bars were 
abolished in Scotland in 1879 and the Bruar Toll became a 
post office in 1886, until the start of the Great War. 

Pitagowan, the next settlement on the road, was, like 
Bruar, acquired by the 3rd Duke in 1765. In the following 
year there were eight tenants, each with an eleven year 
lease, paying a total of £16-1-8 rent, plus nine hens, 190 
loads of peat and fifteen deliveries of coal to Atholl House. 
By 1786, these eight tenants were paying £40-6-2 a year, 
and no payment in kind. By 1816, the number of tenants 
had swollen to thirteen and rents were £85-0-0 but over half 
of them were in arrears in payment to the Kilmaveonaig 
Market. By 1819 there were eleven tenants, five cottars and 
eight paupers living in Pitagowan. One of the tenants, 
William Cathrow, was described by the factor as being a 
low country man who seemed out of place in the Highlands, 
while Mrs McDermid had expressed a wish to die in the 
place. Alex Stewart, who owed most of his rent that year 
was “not to be recommended”. In 1823, the population of 
Pitagowan was thirty-seven, and that included two weavers, 

This part of the military road was described in 1820 as 
being in “‘pretty good form, but there are many large stones 
to be removed and the surface covered with good gravel to 
the depth of four inches”. 

In 1773, the Wade road between Pitagowan and Crom 
Bhruthach went out of use as an easier line of road was 
constructed nearer the Garry. The Wade road takes a sweep 
to the right immediately after Pitagowan and evidence of 
this can be seen at the railway, where a low passage was 
built to accommodate the track. As it climbs the hill, all 
traces of the road have disappeared and all that remains now 
is an overgrown area which has been taken over by a 
stream, No trace remains of the settlement called Sheneval 
which was located nearby, on the road built in 1773. In 
1766 there were two tenants, John Cameron and Peter 
Ferguson who each paid £3-15-0 rent and kind and by 1811, 
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Sheneval was included in the Calvine portfolio, The coming 
of the railway in the 1860’s must have caused the complete 
disappearance of Sheneval as its location is directly in the 
line of track, yet in 1823 it had a population of fourteen. 

Calvine is now the last remaining settlement of any size 
till Dalwhinnie across the March, and in 1823, had a 
population of sixty-six and also boasted a grocery shop. 
There were four weavers, one midwife, one tailor, a shoe- 
maker and a wheelwright living in the village. Calvine was 
also acquired by the 3rd Duke in 1765 and the following 
year there were eight tenants paying £31-10-0 rent and 
thirteen hens, 380 loads of peat and twenty-four deliveries 
of coal. In 1822, the Calvine farms were well stocked with 
livestock, holding 500 hogs, 1,000 sheep, forty-four head of 
cattle together with six work horses, carts and three ploughs. 

Once above Calvine, the military road is clearly visible 
as it strikes diagonally across the ridge and is a pleasant 

4 mile walk till it drops down to the old A9 highway. A 
mile on from Calvine, the road descends steeply to cross 
Allt a’ Chrombaidh by a spectacular military bridge called 
Drochaid na h-Uinneige, “the eye of the window”. This 
bridge is in need of major repair as one of the stone 
buttresses is in danger of collapsing. Just above Clunes 
Lodge, the road is lost for several hundred yards in a 
steading but is picked up easily the other side. That steading 
is Clune, acquired by the Duke in 1765. In 1820, Bill 
McMillan was paying £320-0-0 rental for the Clune and 
Tomnasallen grazing and was in arrears totalling £279-6-6. 
McMillan was considered a very difficult man to deal with 
and the factor decided to confiscate as quickly as possible 
to prevent him from removing his stock. The shooting lodge 
at Clunes was built in 1867 and extensions made the 
following year. 

Across the Garry lies the fertile settlement of Auchlany 
(Field of the enclosure), consisting of a number of houses 
with walls and gables still standing, in a large area of green 
pasture. The route to the settlement is clearly defined by a 
ford across the Garry, the Auchlany ford, and a well- 
marked track leading right up to the settlement. In 1735, 
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the merk land of Auchlany was leased to James Robertson, 
tutor to Charles Robertson of Blairfetty for £36-6-8 Scots. 
By 1820, the tenant, Widow McDonald was paying £30-0-0 
sterling and her son Alex, an active lad had agreed to stay 
at home and manage the farm. The factor’s report stated 
that their means were not great but “‘they have worked well 
through a great arrears of rent”. In addition to a number 
of dwellings, Auchlany also had an open-ended byre and a 
lime kiln, beside cherry trees, part of the settlement 
cultivation, near the ford indicating the way to Woodshiel, 
the adjacent settlement. The Auchlany settlement was an 
Atholl possession with Robertson land on all sides and the 
Garry as its Northern Boundary. The Southern March was 
marked by stones, each one clearly marked with “A” to the 
North and “R” to the South. Five such stones are to be 
found on the plateau above Auchlany. One stone marks 
the spot where Atholl and Robertson of Blairfetty march 
together while others denote a 90 degree turn in the 
Auchlany boundary, and a march with Robertson of 
Auchleeks. Two more are located at a point where the 
boundary takes a right angle turn and heads North, for 
the Garry. 

Woodshiel, called Rienaletrick up to 1700, lies a few 
hundred yards south of Auchlany, across the Allt Coire 
Leathanaidh, which marks the boundary between the two 
settlements. The settlement consisted of eleven dwellings, a 
corn drying kiln and several enclosures. In 1826, it was 
purchased from Robertson of Struan’s trustees by John, 
4th Duke of Atholl. In 1758, it was described as a twenty- 
acre farm with nine acres of a deep wettish soil, capable 
of improvement, five acres of light free soil and six acres of 
a morass which could be improved by draining. A 1791 
boundary agreement marks the southern march of the 
Woodshiel settlement, “Beginning on south side of the 
river Garry at a large grey stone upon top of a small hill 
commonly called Tomnacloichghlais, nearly opposite to a 
large burn on the north side of the Garry called Auld- 
crombie which stone is marked with ‘X’ on top, the letter 
‘S’ on west side and ‘L’ on east side”. ‘S represents Colonel 
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A. Robertson of Struan and ‘L’ means lands of Kirktown 
of Struan belonging to James Robertson of Lude. The 
boundary follows the dyke straight up the hill, before heading 
for Struan Point, sometimes known as Struan Palace. 

But we must rejoin the military road and after the 
“Window Bridge”, it maintains its directness as it clings 
to the 1,000 foot contour and reaches the Bridge over Allt 
nan Cuinneag. Again, this bridge is also in need of major 
repair and nearly half has fallen into the stream already. 

A few hundred yards downstream, and on the West Bank 
of Allt nan Cuinneag, the settlement of Bruochriach 
(Brindled Bank), was located. All traces of this settlement 
have disappeared with the building of the new A9 trunk 
road. It consisted of thirteen buildings, a kiln and several 
small enclosures and became depopulated round the middle 
of the 19th century. By 1811 it was included with Crom 
Bruthach for rental purposes and in that year, tenant Alex 
Robertson, who paid annually £17-0-0, petitioned the Duke 
concerning his fences. He maintained that his arable land 
was enclosed by a wooden fence rather than a stone dyke 
and when the new road was built down by the Garry in the 
last century, it came through a part of this land. He said 
he would be obliged to give up the farm unless a stone dyke 
was built on the north side of the King’s Road running 
from the Clunes March, which started at the bridge over 
Allt nan Cuinneag, to the west corner of his farm where the 
land was “good dry pasture”. 

Two settlements lie to the north of the military road. 
Tomnasallen is located on the east bank of Allt nan 
Cuinneag and with the nearby settlement of Craig contained 
thirty buildings and several smail enclosures. The latest 
rental appeared in 1809, when William Stewart payed £60-0-0 
for the grazing rights. In 1800, “A large green” lay to the 
north of the village and beyond that there was an area 
described as “good hill pasture mixed with green old 
shealings”. Craig is located east of Tom Buidhe na Craig 
and comprises at least twelve dwellings, split into two 
parts and in a “‘dry green pasture”. A “wet mossy pasture”’ 
lay to the south of the village, adjacent to the military road. 
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Marjory and Joan Robertson were the tenants in 1766 and 
they paid £5-0-0 in rent plus sixty loads of peat. The 
settlement became depopulated in the middle of the 19th 
century. 

After crossing Allt nan Cuinneag, the military road begins 
its descent to the Garry and until recent road construction 
obliterated the track, this part was in excellent condition. 
After completing its descent of Tom Buidhe na Craig, the 
military road crosses the old A9 and for a few hundred 
yards, runs parallel with it. At this part it is very overgrown 
with heather, though clearly discernable. It then recrosses 
the A9 and reaches Allt Crom Bhruthaich, Nothing remains 
of the bridge built by Wade over this stream. The approach 
road was still visible until the mid-1970’s and possible 
remains of a buttress and embankment. The Commission 
for Highland Roads and Bridges built a replacement one a 
few yards to the south. This was a single stone arch 
structure with a span of 15 feet 3 inches and was the only 
bridge not altered during the major reconstruction of this 
section in the 1920’s. The Crom Bruthach settlement lies 
north of the military road and on the east bank of the 
stream. Although there is no trace of this settlement now, 
originally it was located on a small plateau above the stream 
and contained a few dwellings and enclosures in an area of 
green pasture. Along with all the other settlements in this 
area, north of the Garry, Crom Bruthach was purchased by 
the Duke of Atholl in 1765 and in 1779 the tenant, Donald 
Robertson, was paying £5-5-0 rent for his farm, which 
included some “‘arable pasture” to the north-west, in 1800. 

Immediately after the stream, the military road rejoins 
the old A9 and runs with the road as far as Dalnacardoch, 
with one or two minor deviations. 

The settlement of Dalriach (Brindled Haugh) falls into 
two parts, Easter and Wester, about half-mile apart. Nothing 
remains of Easter, but Wester Dalriach is still inhabited as 
a small holding. The Dalriach rentals show that in 1766, 
Charles Robertson was paying £1-10-0, twenty loads of 
peats and three coal deliveries in an eleven year tack. Both 
parts of the settlement consisted of several dwellings and 
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enclosures and an interesting feature of Wester Dalriach is 
the bench mark set in the wall of the building. 

The 1820 report on the military road at this point stated 
that the surface was covered with large stones, rocky points 
and irregular hollows, which would have to be removed and 
because it was hollowed out in the middle, would require 
a covering of gravel. 

The settlement of Dalinturuaine (meadow of the rumbling 
stream) lies across the Garry on the south bank, and 
opposite West Dalriach. It was a large settlement consisting 
of up to twelve buildings and located on level ground, Early 
rentals before 1738 show that Dalinturuaine was combined 
with Tomicaldonich and in 1727, Alex Stewart paid £5-3-8 
Scots for the two. In January 1738, the Duke granted feu 
rights to Donald McDonell for the lands of Dalnaspidal, 
Dalanlongart, Dalnacardoch, Dalinriach, Dalnamein, 
Tomicaldonich and Dalinturuaine and on Rannoch Side, 
Drumachine and Drumchaisteail. When he obtained this 
feu, McDonell of Sandwick took the title of “Lochgarry” 
and Dalinturuaine is the first settlement in the Loch Garry 
estate, as one proceeds up the Glen. 

In 1746, the Loch Garry estate was forfeited and Donald 
McDonell was accused of high treason “for his being 
engaged in the late unnatural and wicked rebellion’’. In that 
year there were eight tenants in Dalinturuaine paying 
between them £146-13-4 Scots to the crown. In the estate 
valuation of 1762, Dalinturuaine consisted of a six horse 
gang of land paying £20-0-0 Scots for each, making £120-0-0 
Scots and in addition there was a two horse gang land paying 
40 merks yearly. 

By 1772 the settlement consisted of 864 acres, twenty-six 
being arable, fifteen acres improvable, 766 of moorland and 
fifty-seven of moss. The tenants could not increase the 
acreage for corn because there was no more flat land on the 
farm. In 1788, the Duke repurchased ‘Lochgarry’ and by 
1820 the factor was reporting that the tenants of Dalin- 
turuaine were a mischievous set of people, constantly 
thieving and fighting. The tenants had been evicted in 1819 
and the farms let to Duncan Robertson of Dalnamein. 
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The settlement of Mealdoulash is to be found to the north 
of the road, on level ground at the 1500 foot contour. 
Sometimes known as Little Dalnamein, the settlement 
consisted of thirteen dwellings, two drying kilns, several 
enclosures and a head dyke. John Stewart and Janet 
McDonald were the tenants in 1779 who paid £6-8-6 in 
rental and by 1808, rentals were included with the other 
settlements in the valley. It became depopulated by the 
middle of the 19th century. 

A few hundred yards before Allt Anndeir, the military 
road goes off to the right and crosses the river by the Dalna- 
mein bridge. This single stone arch bridge with a span of 
twenty-three feet was repaired in the 1820’s and it was not 
until the 1920’s that it was finally bypassed. 

Dalnamein is just south of the road at the point where 
the military road rejoins the A9. The original shieling is 
located a few hundred yards east of the Lodge, where the 
remains of many shieling bothies can still be seen in the 
ground. In 1746 there were seven tenants paying £159-19-4 
rental and the total area of the farms was 974 acres. This 
consisted of twenty acres of arable land and thirty-one acres 
of land which could be improved. Eight hundred and ninety- 
two acres were moorland and thirty-two acres of moss. 
Duncan Robertson was the tenant in 1820, and with a 
rental of £100-0-0 he owed £50. In 1878 and again in 1885, 
the Lodge was destroyed by fire but quickly rebuilt for the 
shooting seasons. 

Two miles to the north, along an estate track, lies the 
settlement of Ruidh Chail. The earliest reference to this is 
in 1669, when the shieling was leased to Stewart of 
Fincastle, and by 1712 the shieling had been developed into 
a settlement, called the 20 merk land and divided into 
Easter and Wester. In 1727 Gilbert Stewart was paying £24 
Scots rent and two quarts of butter for Ruidh Chail and 
Badnambiast. Gilbert Stewart leased the lands of Ruidh 
Chail and Ruidh a’ Ghlas Choire, a few miles up the glen, 
from James 2nd Duke of Atholl in 1737, and paid £5-11-14 
with £55 feu duty. 

In that year, the boundary of the 20 merk land of Ruidh 
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Chail was “bounded on the west by the burn of Glaschoirre 
beginning at the point where it is joined by the burn of 
Auldvouline, continuing up the said burn of Glas- 
choirre to a point where it is joined by the burn of 
Aldanshochach, then northwards till it reaches the point 
where a march stone is placed at the distance of ten 
Imperial links from edge of said burn, marked on the 
south-east side with the letter ‘R’ for Richael, from thence 
north 895 links where another march stone similarly marked 
has been placed, from thence ten links to a white or spar 
stone also marked on south side with letter ‘R’. From 
thence south-east fifteen links where another stone is 
placed marked with the letter ‘R’ on the south side and on 
the north side letter ‘A’ for Atholl. From thence straight 
south-east 2,852 links to an old flat stone marked similarly 
with the preceding. From thence continuing the same line, 
168 links, where another stone is placed also marked ‘A’ 
and ‘R’ and from thence till straight to the centre of the 
burn of Auldvouline itself on the east and south-east all the 
way till it joins the Glaschoirre’’. 

By 1803, the lease had passed to Henry Stewart and in 
1827, to his brother, Patrick. In 1827, the land was 
purchased by Glas Sandeman of Springland and in turn 
by Richard Beaumont in 1837. In 1852, Captain Beaumont 
made a disposition in favour of Richard Hemming for these 
lands, for £8,000. Finally in 1892 John 7th Duke of Atholl 
purchased the lands from Richard Hemming’s daughter, 
Mrs Maude Cheape, for £14,250. As the Ruidh Chail lodge 
was too small, and inconveniently situated, the Duke 
decided to add the ground to the Dalnamein shooting and 
to enlarge that lodge instead of attempting any building at 
Ruidh Chail. A peat drying shed, larder and coach house 
can still be seen next to the Lodge, together with the more 
recently built kennels. By this purchase, the 7th Duke had 
managed to buy back all the lands on the north side of the 
Garry which had been feued by Duke James. 

The shieling of Allt na Saobhaidh (burn of Fox’s den) 
lies across the river, and west of Ruidh Chail. The remains 
of twenty-five stone or turf covered bothies can be seen on 
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level ground, and situated at the coníluence of the two 
streams. In 1669 the shieling was possessed by Stewart of 
Bonskeid. 

About a mile up the glen, and also on the west side of 
Allt Glas Choire is the shieling of Ruidh Bad an Fheidh 
(shieling of the deer). Located 1,300 feet up, and near the 
confluence with Allt Dearg, the shieling consists of the 
overgrown footings of twenty-eight bothies, oval and 
rectangular, and a kiln, set in an area of green pastureland. 

The “Ford of Sockoch” which crosses Allt Dearg, marks 
the head of the Glen, dominated by the ridge of Bail a’ 
Cheannaich. In this area there are the remains of fifty-seven 
shieling bothies located across the face of the ridge, which 
formed the shieling of Ruidh a’ Ghlas Choire which in 1663 
was leased to Alexander Stewart of Foss. 

To return to the military road, this section, between Dal- 
namein and Dalnacardoch, was described in the 1820 report 
as being covered with large stones, rocky points and 
irregular hollows, which had to be removed, and as the road 
was too low in the middle, would require four inches of gravel. 

The settlement of Tomicaldonich lies to the south of the 
Garry where the remains of a number of dwellings with 
walls to a height of 2-3 feet can be seen. This settlement was 
also a part of the Loch Garry estate and in 1746, there 
were four tenants, James, Duncan and John Robertson, and 
John Kennedy, paying between them a rental of £100-0-0 
Scots. 

The report of the annexed estate of Loch Garry in 1772 
stated that the condition of this settlement was very similar 
to that of nearby Dalinturuaine and that “‘the cattle of both 
farms feed promiscuously without regarding the line of 
division”, Out of a total of 880 acres, four were suitable for 
arable and six only could be improved. By this time, the 
rent had risen to £10-0-0 (£120-0-0 Scots). In 1799, the 
Tomicaldonich tenants, James and Patrick Robertson and 
Alexander McGlashan petitioned to enclose their land with 
a stone dyke to prevent pounding of their sheep and cattle 
by Patrick Robertson, the Dalnacardoch tenant south of 
the Garry, whom they said was impossible to live beside 
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because of his illegal conduct. They were also anxious to 
improve their land by buying lime from Auchleeks, a few 
miles distant. The rental for Tomicaldonich and Dalin- 
turuaine in 1863 was £100 sterling which Alex and William 
Robertson paid. 


Dalinriach (Haugh of the heather) is adjacent to Tomical- 
donich and little remains of this settlement save for a few 
footings of dwellings beside Allt an Eachdraidh. This part 
is known as Easter, and Wester is to be found on the Crieff 
military road to the south from Dalnacardoch, and near the 
Garry. From early in the 18th century, this settlement was 
included with Dalnacardoch and James Robertson of Blair- 
fetty, as tutor and administrator to his son Charles, paid a 
rental of £80-0-0 Scots and two wedders. By 1738 the 
wedders, at £2-0-0 each, had been included in the rental. 
Although I have no rentals, both Stobie, 1784 and 1805, 
and Arrowsmith, 1807, show a settlement called Burnside 
across the stream from East Dalinriach. Burnside consists 
of a few tumbledown footings only. The 1772 Lochgarry 
report stated that the Dalinriach rent should be doubled 
from £19-0-0 and that the improvable land along the banks 
of the Garry should be ploughed up. In those days there 
were eight acres of arable land and eleven acres which 
could be improved, out of a total of 352 acres for the farms. 

The Wade bridge over Allt Geallaidh was rebuilt by the 
Commissioners and consisted of two stone arches with 
spans of 11 feet 6 inches and 13 feet 3 inches respectively. 
In 1837, the bridge was described as being exceedingly 
dangerous and in need of urgent attention. Carn nan Seabhag 
lies to the north of the military road, and the 1771 plan of 
Lochgarry describes this land thus: “This hill lyes well to 
the sun and has plenty of heath interspersed with grass. 
Might be advantageously enclosed with a head dyke.” Ruidh 
na Geallaidh (shieling of the pledge) lies about 14 miles 
north of the bridge and scattered along each side of the 
stream are the remains of twelve rectangular shieling 
bothies. The Glen Garry school is situated a few yards 
north of the military road and west of the Geallaidh bridge. 
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In 1884 there was scarcely the semblance of a school here, 
save for three months in the winter. 


In a few hundred yards the road reaches Dalnacardoch 
(Haugh of Iron Works) and an important crossroads on the 
route to the north. On March 22nd, 1732, the Duke made a 
contract with Charles Robertson of Blairfetty for the 
building of an inn and offices at Dalnacardoch. Wade had 
his ‘hutt’ here and this was obviously the forerunner to the 
inn. The coming of the railway resulted in the inn closing 
in 1865 as all the traffic had been diverted. But there is a 
permanent reminder above the front door where a stone has 
the following inscription: Hospitium Hoc in Publicum 
Commodum Georgius III Rex Construi Insistit AD. 1774. 
Rest a little while. Gabhais fois Cal Tamvill Bhig. 


Eighteenth and nineteenth century travellers had decidedly 
different views about the standards of the inn. The Reverend 
Francis Gastrell toured the Highlands in 1760 and tells us 
that the inn was so filthy that rather than dine there, his 
party sat down outside on a green bank and ate ham, 
cheese, tongue and bread, while thirty-five years later, Henry 
Skinner described it as “the good inn of Dalnacardoch’’. 
Elizabeth Grant, while travelling from Rothiemurchus to 
Edinburgh, talks about “the dreary moor of Dalnacardoch, 
another loan house with a miserable steading about it”, 
while conversely, William Larkin, in 1818, states that “the 
inn at Dalnacardoch, like all those on this great thorough- 
fare, is provided with all the accommodation that can 
reasonably be required”. 

In 1772 the Dalnacardoch farm consisted of 718 acres of 
which nineteen were arable and twenty-one improveable and 
the rent in that year was £31-10-0. By 1820 this had risen 
to £160-0-0 and Donald Stewart was described as a good 
tenant and inn keeper. In 1864, an inventory of livestock, 
crops and implements was made and the value of this came 
to £977-7-0, Livestock on the farm included six work and 
posting horses, nine cross-bred milk cows, five calves, one 
pig and 850 ewes, wedders and hogs. There were twelve 
small stacks of oats and straw, 300 stones of meadow hay 
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and thirty tons of turnips. Farm implements were valued at 
£50-0-0. 

An important route through the Grampians starts at 
Dalnacardoch and goes north through Gaick and on to 
Speyside, thus reducing considerably the mileage by going 
over Drumochter. The Dalnacardoch grazing extended over 
a mile to the north and was described in 1772 as being 
“excellent pasture enclosed within a dyke along the head 
of the whole farm from Edintown to Gelree burn”. The 
Northern march is marked by a stone dyke which was 
rebuilt in 1870. That part of the fence within 500 yards of 
the Edendon Water was a stone dyke with wire, 
while the rest eastwards was wooden posts and wire. “The 
fence shall extend from the Edington Burn at the fork near 
the Shepherd’s bothy, eastwards along the march and across 
the burn called Allt Ghellie, to the ridge where the Glas- 
coirrie march joins, a distance of about two miles”. This 
dyke marked the southern march of the lands common to 
Dalnacardoch and Badnambiast and the Northern march of 
this commonty is marked by a shepherd’s cairn. 

Badnambiast, formerly the Riegeatly shieling, is a well- 
built stone cottage on the road, and now used as a byre. 
Footings of several other buildings are located nearby. The 
earliest reference to this settlement appears in a Charter 
Room document of April 14, 1669, when the tenant was 
Duncan Robertson of Drumachine and in 1704, Shierglass 
was the tenant. Tenancy changed regularly as by 1712 it 
was possessed by Foss and by 1720 the Eastertyre Elder who 
paid £16-0-0 Scots in rental. In 1738, the land was feued to 
John Stewart of Urrard by Duke James for £33-0-0 duty 
and it remained in his possession till 1883, when it was sold 
by Mrs Frances (Fanny) Stewart to James Beech (late 2nd 
Life Guards) of Harwich for £13,000. Three years later, 
John, 7th Duke, purchased the feu for £12,000. 

The Badnambiast grazings extended to the Dalnacardoch 
commonty in the south and the Sronphadruig commonty 
in the north. 

The track follows the Edendon Water for over a mile and 
reaches Ruidh Bad na Seabhaig (shieling of the falcon’s 
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clump). Footings of five rectangular buildings and an 
enclosure can be seen on both sides of the stream. After a 
further two miles the track reaches Sronphadruig at the 
head of the glen. The remains of several old buildings and 
bothies can be seen indicating that originally the Sron- 
phadruig grazings were shielings. First reference to this is 
in 1669 and in 1704, James Robertson, forester from 
Calvine, was the tenant. In 1793 the superiority of the land 
was sold to Bonskied and in 1833, the Glen Edendon 
Estate, as it was called then, was feued to John Hay of 
Letham, by Dr Alexander Stewart of Bonskied. By 1875, 
the Duke of Atholl had repurchased the Estate for £10,200, 
which included the furniture in the Lodge. The Lodge 
itself consisted of six rooms and servants accommodation. 
The plan of the estate, drawn up in 1874, clearly shows 
“Edendon Lodge” and not “Sronphadruig Lodge” as it is 
known as today. After the Lodge, the track continues due 
north, passes Loch an Duin on the west side, reaches Gaick 
and on to Speyside. 

I have already mentioned that Dalnacardoch was an 
important junction and the fourth arm of the cross roads 
is the military road going south to Tummel Bridge and 
beyond. This route formed part of the line of communication 
to the west and south of Scotland and almost all the cattle 
and sheep from the north and north-east travelled this way 
to the markets of Falkirk and Comrie and it was a useful 
communication for travellers to Stirling and Glasgow. 

The military road crosses the Garry at the bridge called 
Drochaid Dail an Fhraoich, a fine example of a Wade 
Bridge, and built in 1730. Writing from his ‘Hutt’ in 
Dalnacardoch in October of the previous year, Wade tells 
of his second survey of the projected road to Crieff, which 
“is to be the work of the next summer”. That road was 
only 12 feet wide and was largely used by drovers taking 
their cattle to the south. Drovers tended to take the 
westerly route, by Fort William and Tyndrum but the 
failure of the bridge at the head of Loch Leven had caused 
them to come this way, despite the tolls at Drumochter 
and Edendon, Its use for local traffic was very limited. The 
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coming of the railway caused the road to take a wide 
deviation, but until that time it left the existing road a few 
hundred yards before the railway bridge and climbed to the 
top of the first ridge. This section of the road was 
described in 1823 as one capable of being made into a 
good road with few improvements, such as raising the 
hollows in the centre and removing some awkward bends. 
A few yards over the ridge, and just before a bench mark, 
the Wade road leaves the existing road on the left. At this 
point the road is clear where it had been dug out, but 
completely overgrown with heather and grass. 

The next section, to the Bridge at Glen Errochty, was 
described as both too steep for wheel carriages with its 
surface in a miserable condition. “Its proximity to the hill 
makes it liable to lodge snow in winter and is difficult and 
expensive to keep clear of water. In this distance of three 
miles, the small materials are swept off and the surface of 
the road presents the appearance of a deserted water cource 
covered with large stones and rocks”. As the road 
approaches Allt Culaibh, the remains of the raised section 
and buttress of the Wade bridge can be clearly seen. Called 
Bridge of Cowley, it fell into disuse by 1827, when the new 
road had been completed to the west, involving a wide 
detour, and the new Cowley bridge, still in use to this day, 
built. 

Charter Room records show the presence of two shielings, 
Couillia or Cuiilea near the old Wade bridge, where the 
pasture to the north was described as good, but I could 
find no trace of them. It is here that Atholl and Robertson 
of Auchleeks lands meet and a dispute arose between the 
two in the early part of the 19th century. Atholl claimed the 
land up to the top of the ridge overlooking Loch Tummel 
while Auchleeks asserted his right to pasture in common 
with the Duke, as far north as Allt Culaibh. The sheep in 
this area numbered around 500, as many as the land could 
bear, and Dalnacardoch and Dalinturuaine sheep were 
constantly moved off the area by the Auchleeks tenants. 
The Robertson tenants, in August 1827, removed 2,000 cart 
loads of peats from this land, leading the Atholl factor to 
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believe that he wanted to save his peats in Auchleeks at the 
expense of Atholl’s stocks. Lieutenant Duncan Robertson 
of Dalnamein had his peats broken in 1828 by Robertson 
of Auchleeks. Peter Robertson of Dalinturuaine, who had 
been cutting peats here for twenty years, had them thrown 
back by Auchleeks but they were taken out again and dried 
before being carried home. 

After crossing by the Bridge of Cowley, the Wade road 
survives as a heather-covered track and a track between 
banks as it climbs the steep hill to rejoin the existing road 
at the Bridge of Feavran, across Allt Feith Mhorair. From 
here, the road follows the existing road and after three 
hairpin bends which help to reduce the gradient, arrives at 
Trinafour. Trinafour was acquired by John, 2nd Earl of 
Atholl in 1515 through a crown charter of James V as a 
result of non payment of a debt of £1,592 Scots owed him 
by William Robertson of Struan. 

The three merk land of Trinafour was leased to Patrick 
Robertson in 1727, for 100 merks (£66-13-4 Scots) and 
sixteen loads of peats, and the other half of the area was 
possessed by Robert McArthur for £8-0-0 and sixteen loads. 
Patrick Robertson was compelled to use the mill at Kirk- 
town of Struan for all his grinding. Trinafour also featured 
a saw mill, working till relatively recently. 

The Errochty is crossed by another fine Wade bridge 
which fortunately has been bypassed by modern traffic as 
but for this, it would have fallen down years ago. A grass- 
covered track takes the road past Trinafour House, formerly 
an inn till the end of the last century. The new Statistical 
Account for 1844 states that “there is a good inn at 
Trinafour. Several small houses along the public road and 
at proper distances are licensed to sell spirits. They afford 
cheap and convenient accommodation to foot passengers 
and it cannot be said that they are hurtful to the morals of 
the people”. In his “Tales of Toll-bars and Toll Roads” by 
the late James Robertson of Rannoch he writes of a notable 
Perthshire dame of 100 years ago — dowager Lady Menzies, 
being a frequent traveller between Rannoch Lodge and the 
railway station at Struan. One such journey progressed 
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uneventfully until the inn and when the carriage arrived at 
the loop in the road, the horses, to Duncan’s dismay, headed 
straight for the inn as they usually did. To have his newly 
acquired reputation destroyed by a pair of stubborn horses 
was intolerable and he managed eventually to divert them 
back to the road, much to the amusement of Lady Menzies. 
The new wing was added in the 1890’s probably at the time 
the inn closed, and was demolished in the mid nineteen 
Sixties. 

As the road climbs out of the Glen, it passes the only 
surviving toll house on the section of the military road I 
am covering in this paper. It was called the Glen Errochty 
Toll Bar and Donald Anderson was the keeper in 1861. The 
Trinafour Post Office is opposite and was opened in 1846. 
It was closed in 1866 and named Auchleeks, and not 
renamed till 1965. It was converted into a telegraph office 
in 1873. 

A few hundred yards south of Trinafour, Robertson and 
Atholl lands meet and this point is marked by another A/R 
stone to be found near the road, This is the furthest point 
north of the Athoil grazings of Bohespic, where it marched 
with the Robertson land of Trinafour. 

The road is unusually straight as it climbs the ridge above 
Trinafour and heads for Tummel side. The 1823 report on 
the military road, which follows the existing road at this 
point, says that “the present line might be made a tolerable 
good road with some slight alterations at an ordinary 
expense but from the hill near Bohespic to Tummel Bridge 
the surface is in a wretched condition and completely 
covered with loose large stones and rocks. The repair here 
will be expensive, because the road is to be formed anew, 
and no materials can be got but at great expense”. 

As the military road makes the long descent to Tummel 
Side, it passes the Bohespics (Bishop’s Dwelling), a little to 
the east. The Bohespics consisted of six settlements, Over 
and Easter Bohespic, Teighmore, Teighnacoil, Gaskan and 
Dalno. By a crown charter of 1515, John, 2nd Earl acquired 
the two Bohespics from King James V, through default of 
payment of a debt by Robertson of Struan. In 1612, the £8 
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land of Bohespic with shielings was possessed by Neil 
Stewart of Shierglas and in a 1621 charter there is a mention 
of the 64 merk land of Bohespic called “the £3 land of 
Wester Bohespic” and “the 2 merk land of Gaskan’’. 


In 1727, Alex Robertson was the tenant for both Bohespics 
and his rental for Over was 8 stone of cheese, a quart of 
butter, or 40 merks, a cow or 20 merks, two wedders and 
24 hens. For the 4 merk land of Easter Bohespic he paid 
8 stones of cheese, eight quarts of butter, a cow, two 
wedders and 24 hens. By 1742 the rental was in cash only, 
£48-0-0 Scots which was to include the Minister’s stipend. 
By 1754, the rental had been divided with Gaskan. The rent 
had increased to £150 Scots and there were five tenants each 
with a half merk land and paying £16 and Anne Fleeming, 
Widow of Neil Robertson who paid £54 for the remaining 
18 merk land. 

In 1820, there were nineteen houses in Over Bohespic 
with 31.4 acres of arable land, 28.8 acres of pasture and 
423.5 acres of hill pasture. The tenant, who paid £42-0-0 
Sterling was Alex Stewart, described by the factor as “‘a 
good tenant. He has laid the land down in grass with the 
exception of a few pendicles. The former rent was £45-0-0 
but this was divided among a dozen very bad people and 
never paid”. The factor was a hard man, however, because 
within two years, Stewart was in arrears and although 
absent when he called, his wife was informed that the rent 
must be paid or a confiscation order would be made. 

The Bohespics were sold in 1888 for £14,000 to Mr 
Tennant of Wellpark Brewery, Glasgow. Although this sum 
was acceptable, the Duke would have preferred to have 
sold to someone he knew, who would be a good neighbour 
and kind to the tenants. 

Although first mentioned in a 1621 charter, it was not 
till 1754 that Gaskan became a separate unit for rentals, In 
that year the two merk land had five tenants, paying £72 
Scots rental between them and by 1760, this had increased 
to £83 Scots. By 1820, there were eighteen houses in Upper 
Gaskan and eight in Lower Gaskan. By 1863, there were 
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still five tenants and the settlement became depopulated in 
the early part of the 20th century. 

Teighmore was a recent addition to the Bohespics and the 
first rental appears in 1808, when Charles Gow paid £25 
Sterling. By 1816 this had risen to £52 and at that time there 
were six houses in the settlement and the farms consisted 
of 16.8 acres of arable land and 28.2 acres of pasture. 
Substantial remains can still be seen in a forested area and 
the walls of two of the houses are over 6 feet high. 

Very little remains of Teighnacoil except for the footings 
of several buildings, very overgrown with undergrowth and 
trees. Like Teighmore, Teighnacoil did not start till the 
19th century and the first rentals appeared in 1818, when 
two tenants paid £35 Sterling. At this time there were eight 
houses and 9.4 acres of arable land and 14.4 acres of pasture. 
The hill pasture was shared with the Easter Bohespic tenants 
and rentals became common to the two in 1858. 

Easter Bohespic shows continuous habitation and is still 
occupied. In 1820 there were six houses and these were 
occupied till the end of the last century. Robert Robertson 
was the tenant of the four merk land in 1742 and paid £20 
Scots. By 1754, there were four tenants paying £95 Scots 
between them. In 1822 with John Robertson being in arrears 
of £18-10-0 Sterling, the estate made an inventory of the 
farm and reported that his stock was good. This included 
100 ewes and hogs, three good horses plus carts, ploughs 
and harrows and four cows. 

The last of the six settlements to form the Bohespics is 
called Dalno (New Meadow) and located above the junction 
where the military road meets the Loch Rannoch road. It is 
completely obliterated by a dense fir plantation. First 
rentals appear in 1754 when the one merk land of ‘Dallnoe’ 
had two tenants, Duncan and Neil Robertson who each paid 
£15 Scots and by 1757, the rental had doubled. It was not 
till 1819 that tenants increased to three and by that time 
the rental was £60 Sterling. Angus Campbell owed £49-15-6 
in rent, equivalent to 20 months in 1820 and by 1822 his 
debt was £70 Sterling. Although he was able to pay nearly 
half in that year he told the factor that no more money was 
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available for several months. Stock on his farm was two 
horses, four cows, fifty ewes and hogs. By 1863, there were 
seven tenants paying £43-12-0 in rental and two of the ten 
houses were in ruins. 

The military road follows the River Tummel, passes 
Dalno House and reaches the Tummel Bridge, built for 
Wade in 1730 by John Stewart of nearby Kynachan. The 
contract of 25th July stated that the bridge was to have 
at least one arch of 42 feet or more, depending on the width, 
and 12 feet wide and must be easily accessible for wheel 
carriage and cannons. The price for building the bridge 
was £200 Sterling, £50 to be paid at the signing of the 
contract and £150 on completion, which John Stewart 
promised would be before the end of October, He also 
agreed to maintain the bridge at his own expense for 
twenty years. 

We must now return to Dalnacardoch and continue our 
journey to the County March. The 1820 report of this 
section of eight miles said that many large stones would 
have to be removed and wheel tracks and hollows filled. The 
whole road needed a covering of gravel to the depth of 
four inches. By 1823, John Mitchell was reporting an 
improvement from the Bridge at Edendon to the inn at 
Dalnacardoch. Here the road was very steep, narrow and 
liable to be blocked by snow in winter. The proposed 
alterations covered a stretch of 750 yards and the Atholl 
road report for 1825 commented that the road having been 
recently repaired, was in excellent condition. Twelve years 
later though, the road from Dalnacardoch to Dalnaspidal 
was described as being very uneven and hilly, and was so 
narrow in parts that two coaches could pass with great 
difficulty. 

The Bohally shielings are located south of the Garry and 
immediately west of Dalnacardoch. This is a large area of 
moorland, described in the 18th century as having “moss and 
poor pasture towards the summit”, The Bohally shieling 
was also known as the Garbrough from the stream by the 
Garry called Allt Garbh-Bhruaich, at its confluence with 
Edendon Water. The shieling consists of a byre, formally a 
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place of habitation and the remains of several earlier bothies 
can be seen nearby. 

Charles Stewart was the tenant in 1737 and he paid 
£9-17-6 Scots rental. The Duke granted feu rights to the 
tenant “ensuring always to our tenants of the merk land 
of Dalcroy the privilege of shealling yearly in the said sheal 
of Garbrough, in conjunction and commonty with the 
tenants of the said three merk land of Bohalie”. Apparently 
at this time, the proportions were three quarters for Bohally 
and one quarter for Dalcroy. By the end of the century the 
proportion had changed in Bohally’ favour, and the Duke’s 
tenants had only one-sixth of the area for grazing. In 1829, 
the Duke offered to buy the land from Charles McDiarmid 
of Bohally for £2,015 Sterling, who also wanted a lease 
agreement for £50 a year. On checking the value of the 
land, the factor discovered that the total value of the 
grazing, even including the Dalcroy tenants’ share, was no 
more than £140. He went on to say that this was “further 
proved to have been a mere device for raising the price”. 
Eventually, McDiarmid declined the offer. 

The Allt Garbh-Bhruaich forms the southern flank of the 
Bohally shieling area and a mile upstream and a few hundred 
yards above the gorge it forms as it plunges into the Garry, 
there is a shieling called Refuirst (shieling of the Port). Its 
old name may be Garbrough in Luig as this appears in the 
Charter Room manuscripts as being located beside the 
stream. Refuirst, described as an old shieling in 1669, is 
located on flat ground to the west of the stream, where 
there are two substantial ruins with four more very over- 
grown, enclosed in a dyke. The land was described in 1777 
as being of gradual ascent and covered with long heath and 
some good grass. 

The Edendon toll, taken down during the recent recon- 
struction of the road, was situated west of the bridge and 
on a bluff of land south of the military road. A decision to 
levy tolls here and at the county march was taken in 1820 
and the Edendon toll started collecting dues in July 1821. 
It took £11-15-2 during its first month, £19-3-42 the next 
and in 1824/25, took £77. It peaked in 1830/31 with £91. 
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Tolls were levied on everything that passed, save 
pedestrians. Toll rates in 1827 for carriages drawn by two 
horses were 2/- (recently increased from 1/6); gigs were 
charged 9d (up from 7d); saddle horses 3d (from 23d) and 
carriers for hire 1/- (up from 8d). In 1836, drovers were 
charged 5d per score of cattle and 2d per score of sheep and 
this was half the charge at the county March. The coming 
of the railways caused the end of the toll houses, and in 
1879, the Duke bought the Edendon Toll for £60. It was 
described as having two rooms with loft and large garden 
extending for one-third acre. 

The bridge at Edendon was extensively repaired and 
strengthened by the commission in the 19th century and 
built with a single stone arch of 28 feet 8 inches span. The 
Edendon grazing lies to the north of the bridge and is a 
large area of pasture. In 1669 it was possessed by Stewart 
of Shierglas. 

After the toll, the military road leaves the old A9 road 
and climbs the ridge where it was visible as a causeway. 
This part of the road was worrying the Commissioners and 
by 1827, work was being carried out on a new line of road 
of about two miles which would take it much closer to the 
Garry. The report of 26th September 1827 tells us that 
work was behind schedule and that unless the contractor 
employed more than fifty men, it would not be ready during 
the following year. 

After a third of a mile from the toll, the Wade road 
crosses Coachan na Bo’ Baine and all that remains of this 
bridge is part of a buttress. The road heads straight for the 
lower pasture lands of Meall nan Ruaig and here an old 
water course on the original road is visible. The 1825 
report states that although the road from the March to 
Dalnacardoch was in excellent condition, several of the 
water courses were choked with rubbish and these must be 
cleared without delay. 

In a few yards, the road drops down to rejoin the old A9 
and leaves it again in about a mile, to reach the 8 feet high 
standing stone. This was erected in 1729 and at one time 
there was a notice board put up by the Perth C.C. which 
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informed that “this stone was erected by General Wade 
when this road was first constructed in 1729”. Legend has it 
that Wade placed a guinea on the top when it was first 
erected and returned a year later to find the guinea still 
there. Initially, the Wade stone was on the left of the 
military road, going north. Now it is on the left of the dual 
carriageway, going south, but more or less in its original 
position. 

Nothing remains of the bridge over Allt an Stalcair, a few 
yards west of the stone. The bridge was only 10 feet wide 
and the approaches for 100 yards each side, so steep, with a 
gradient of 1 in 14, that horses had to approach at full 
gallop to get up the other side and to add to the problem, 
there was a sharp turn at one end of the bridge. This bridge 
appears in some maps as Duroure Bridge, named after a 
major on Wade’s staff. The 1837 report of the Com- 
missioners commented that since the mail coaches had 
started travelling at night, the previous year, parapet walls 
had been damaged and that this bridge in particular was 
very dangerous. The successor to the Wade bridge was 
built by the commission and had a single arch with a 
40 foot span. 

Rienastalker (Stalker’s shieling) is a few hundred yards 
upstream and is first mentioned in a 1659 rental agreement 
between Alexander Stewart of Foss and Mungo Murray, 
standing in for his brother John, Earl of Atholl “for 
pasturage in the shieling of Rinastalkat in Glengarry on 
payment of ten merks’’. By 1706, Foss was paying £20 a 
year and by 1712, the shieling was possessed by Blairfetty. 
In 1755 the rentals of Rienastalker and Aldvack were 
combined. Aldvack, a shieling about a mile up the Glen and 
south of the military road, is first mentioned in 1669 as 
being let to Calvine and by 1706, was in the hands of 
Blairfetty who paid £20 Scots rent and two wedders. By 
1754, Lady Blairfetty and Alex Robertson were sharing the 
shielings and paying £12 Scots for each. 

The military road rejoined the old A9 soon after crossing 
Allt an Stalcair, for about a mile and leaves it, not as is 
generally believed, to the right, to climb the lower ridge of 
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Craig a’ Bhathaich but to the left, down towards the 
Garry. Why Wade built it in this direction is not known, 
as being so low lying it was liable to severe flooding in winter 
and even now is still very marshy. Clear traces of the road 
do, however, remain at this point, with the road cut into 
the ground and edged with stones. By the 1770’s the 
direction of the road had been altered and during the 1820’s 
the direction changed again to that of the old A9, and the 
commissioners built a new bridge with an 18 foot arch across 
Allt an Stalcair. 

The Corlinean shielings are located south of the Garry 
at this point. Here there are some twenty rectangular 
footings on a green plateau above the river. The footings 
are generally of stone walls up to 2 feet high but some are 
turf covered which may indicate two stages of occupation. 
Another three sizeable dwellings can be seen near the 
confluence of Allt Choire Leathanaidh and the Garry, while 
some distance away from the plateau there are another 
three dwellings. In 1669 there were three parts to this 
shieling, Rieninnair, Rie-Stronnahitich and Riedie and it is 
possible to see these three parts from the location of the 
various bothies. Robertson of Blairfetty rented the shieling 
in 1669 but by 1704 it was possessed by Auchleeks and in 
1730 by the tenants of Over Bohespic. Robert Menzies paid 
£40 Sterling in 1819 for the pasture and it was observed at 
the time that his arrears had been accumulating and the 
matter was in the hands of Mr Condie, lawyer from Perth. 

The shieling of Aldanavawie was rented by Dalnamein 
tenants in 1767 and a few hundred yards west of Allt a’ 
Bhathaich, the military road crosses an unnamed streamlet 
by a small stone bridge, still remarkably intact despite its 
sinking foundations. In a short while the military road 
crossed another stream by means of a single stone arch. 
This was photographed by D. W. Robins in September 1924, 
before the reconstruction of the 20’s started and describes 
the bridge as an ‘old arch’ on the Wade road, near mile 
forty-nine from Dunkeld. No trace of this bridge remains 
today. 

In a few hundred yards, the military road rejoins the 
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old A9 and there promptly leaves it again at Allt Chaorach 
Mor. This burn, for its whole length from Garry to source, 
was the boundary between Loch Garry tenants in Dalna- 
spidal and Atholl tenants in Aldvack. At the end of the 
18th century, the land between this burn and Allt Coire 
Mhic-Sith was little more than a commonty. Colonel 
MacDonnell’s father erected thirty-seven new shieling 
bothies on both sides of the military road, across the face 
of Craig Choarach and one of these was at Allt Chaorach 
Beag, close to the bank and below the road. Drovers with 
their cattle used to rest at night between the two burns. 

Very little remains of the Wade bridge across Allt 
Chaorach Beag, though the foundations of a stone buttress 
were visible and in a few hundred yards the military road 
rejoins the old A9 at a point opposite where the shieling of 
Dalnesk was located in a bend of the Garry and close to 
another shieling called Reila, possessed by Malcolm Mc- 
Gregor from Bohespic. 

In a few yards, the military road leaves the old A9 and 
does not rejoin it till the County March. Nothing remains 
of the bridge across Allt Coire Mbhic-Sith. Known as 
Oxbridge, it was the location for a great feast in 1729 to 
commemorate the completion of the road. Writing to the 
Lord Advocate from Edinburgh on 2nd October, Wade 
mentions travelling in his coach with great ease and 
pleasure, to the feast of oxen, which the Highwaymen had 
prepared opposite Loch Garry. “Here we found four 
roasting at the same time in great order and solemnity. We 
dined in a tent pitched for that purpose; the beef was 
excellent .. . and after three hours stay, took leave of our 
Benefactors the Highwaymen and arrived at the Hutt 
(Dalnacardoch) before it was dark”. The nearby shieling 
was situated on both banks of the stream and below the 
military road and no traces remain of the several clusters 
of bothies that formed the shieling. 

The shieling of Allt nam Plaidean (burn of the plaids) is 
situated at the north-east end of Loch Garry and beside the 
burn, where the remains of three substantial dwellings can 
be seen, and lower down, towards the loch, the footings of 
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two more buildings. This burn was the boundary of the 
pasture land of the Struan tenants in Coire Leathanaidh and 
the Bohespic tenants to the north-west. In about 1740, the 
Struan tenants demolished a bothy near the burn and in 
retaliation the Bohespic tenants pulled down a fank in the 
Coire Leathanaidh shieling which was promptly rebuilt. 

The earliest reference to the Dalnaspidal shielings appears 
in 1669, when they were possessed by Robertson of Auch- 
leeks and remains of the Dalnaspidal shieling bothies can 
be seen a few hundred yards east of the lodge. 

In 1738, Macdonnell had built a house on the south side 
of Allt Coire Mhic-Sith, enclosed the fields, shielings and 
haughs and started to raise crops and removed the shielings 
to different parts of his estates. In 1784, a notice appeared 
in a newspaper saying that the Dalnaspidal pastures were 
“extremely fit for grazing sheep”, a method of stocking 
which had not yet been introduced to that part. James 
Welsh from Roxburgh, took up the offer for a 19 year lease 
at £100 Sterling a year. He managed the farm in a 
very progressive way, ploughing up barren hillsides and 
attempting to grow corn where it had never grown before. 
The principal tenants would employ a poindler who was 
there to prevent any cattle coming from Atholl lands to the 
east, till their own cattle arrived at the shieling. Most 
people went to the shieling in mid May and the cattle would 
stay there till midsummer when they were brought down to 
the farm for three weeks before returning and again a 
poindler was posted to keep the grazings clear during their 
absence. 

The coming of the road affected the Dalnaspidal com- 
munity which saw opportunities to be gained from the 
passing traffic. Duncan Robertson in 1790 kept a public 
house for the drovers and allowed them to rest their cattle 
on his shieling provided they payed for the pasture. Many 
travellers passed this way and Elizabeth Grant in 1812 
described the scene as “all heather, bog, granite and the 
stony beds of winter torrents, unrelieved by one single 
beauty of scenery, if we except a treeless lake with a 
shooting box beside it”. But William Larkin in 1818 saw 
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it differently. He describes “a broad verdant plain covered 
with short but remarkably fine and thick grass, with a 
handsome slate-roofed cottage, apparently a hunting or 
shooting box, for which the situation is admirably adapted”. 
Likewise Queen Victoria found a “small shooting lodge or 
farm, charmingly situated”. 

The shieling of Dalinlongart, old name Dalin Longan, is 
situated at the north end of Loch Garry. In 1669 it was 
possessed by Robertson of Blairfetty and by 1706 was rented 
by Auchleeks, along with Dalnaspidal and from that time, 
the rents were combined. Remains of nineteen shieling 
bothies can be seen on the flat valley floor. 

Allt Dubhaig joins the Garry beside the Dalnaspidal 
shielings. John Campbell of Rannochside farmed the land 
to the west of the river while Donald Stewart of Dalna- 
cardoch farmed to the east, with the river forming the 
boundary between the two farms. John Campbell’s shieling 
in 1812, described as Longart, consisted of a fank, woolbarn 
and shepherd’s house and his hay meadow was located 
close to the river, with his pasture on the lower slopes of 
the hill-side. His rental was £40 Sterling and he had been 
farming here for twenty-five years. 

At this point we enter Drumochter, the great pass through 
the Grampians described by George and Peter Anderson in 
their 1843 Guide Book as “the bleak and morrish wilds 
where nought but stunted grass and heather, dark swamp, 
impetuous torrents, grey rocks and frowning heights and 
precipices are to be seen. The mountains also are heavy 
and seem to be broken into great detached mounds”. 

The military road climbs out of Allt Coire Mhic-Sith and 
here it was a clear defined track through the heather. The 
military road crossed Allt Ruidh nan Sgoilearan (stream of 
the shieling of the scholar) by a ford, and close to the 
shieling where the remains of circular bothies on the north 
side of the burn were evident. Duncan Robertson of 
Croftdow shieled here in 1737 and pastured his cattle 
further up the glen. 

Allt Fuar Bheann is also crossed by a ford now but 
earlier there was a bridge and old maps refer to this as the 
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Bridge of Drumacter. The nearby shieling consisted of five 
bothies and was situated between the military road and the 
old A9. Atholl tenants started building shiel houses here in 
[730 and Donald McIntosh of Auchleeks shieled here for 
seven years and said he was the first man to build a bothy. 
By 1767 the shieling had fallen into disuse. 


The military road is still clearly visible in the heather 
as it heads straight for the County March. The chair stone 
was located at the top of the next ridge and below Craig 
nan Ubhal. At this stone, which resembled a chair and had 
charcoal placed under it, several witnesses had their faces 
slapped and were sworn to the marches on bended bare 
knees. The chair stone was demolished when the military 
road was built. 


At this point, the road passes the eastern end of Coire 
Dhomhain (Deep Corry). Coire Dhomhain and Coire Chaor- 
ruinn to the north-west of the road were the most prized 
glens by the Atholl and Badenoch tenants, who used them 
indiscriminately in the 18th century, along with passing 
drovers. Badenoch people claimed as far south as Dalna- 
spidal while Atholl folk maintained that the hummocks or 
Sitheans around An Torc were the march. In practice, there- 
fore, there was a great deal of encroaching. Malcolm 
Macpherson of Crubenmore claimed he had seen the Atholl 
tenants taking cattle from the shielings of Alltan Creaggach 
and An Torc and driving them to the south side of Coire 
Dhomhain. A scuffle ensued with Alex Robertson, a cousin 
of Blairfetty, and he told them that if it happened again 
they would be taken to Gordon Castle and imprisoned. 

The shieling at Bruach nan Iomairean was located north 
of Coire Dhomhain and below the ridge at the junction with 
Allt Fraoich, in an area of rough pasture, Robertson of 
Auchleeks built a shiel house here but his father pulled it 
down three days later. John McGregor had a bothy to the 
west of the shieling, when he was forester of the glen, and 
Duncan Robertson who also pastured there, had eaten and 
drunk in his bothy at the end of the 18th century. The 
Atholl tenants, trying to establish the march at this point, 
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would sometimes graze here without bothies, spending 
nights out in the open. | 

The shieling of Clashdurchoin, lying south of the river 
below Meall an Dobhrachan, is a large area of rough pasture 
and it was here that the Dalnacardoch tenants grazed their 
cattle. Patrick McGuire herded 1,000 cattle for Alex 
Robertson on both sides of the river and would bring them 
down to the shieling at night for fear they would be stolen 
and according to Patrick Robertson of Struan, “they had 
eaten the grass quite bare”. In 1730, the Drumcastle tenants 
erected bothies here. 

As the military road continues to the north, it crosses 
Allt a’ Chaorruinn by means of a ford. The shieling here, 
which has disappeared, was located beside the stream and a 
few hundred yards from its confluence with Allt Dubhaig 
and Allt Coire Dhomhain. In 1730, John Duff from Dalna- 
mein took over a house established by the military when 
they were building the road the previous year and shieled 
here for two years with his cattle until he pulled it down. 
The house was located to the south of the stream. Duncan 
Robertson of Auchleeks also shieled here in 1740. At the 
turn of the last century, Stewart, following his dismissal 
from Dalnacardoch, built a “large whisky house” on the 
north side of the stream. 

The military road is still clearly defined as it reaches the 
County March along level ground. The toll bar at the 
march started taking dues in July 1821 and collected £177 
in 1830/31. March was the lowest month with dues of only 
3/2 in 1823, while tolls peaked in September when over £40 
were collected in some years. In 1830, the trustees of the 
Atholl Turnpike Road recommended that a licence be 
obtained ‘‘to retail spirits and ale”. John McPherson, mail 
strapper, lived at the March in 1851 but the coming of the 
railway changed all that, William Ross, platelayer in 1871 
and Ronald McDonald, rail surfaceman in 1891 being the 
new tenants. 

March stones marked the boundary between Atholl and 
Badenoch. Badenoch tenants maintained there were three 
stones opposite Allt Dubhaig and one of them stood in the 
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course of the military road and was thrown aside during 
building. Other stones were located 200 yards south of 
Alltan Creagach with ‘A’ on one side and ‘B’ on the other. 
An 1819 charter document records a march stone between 
An Tore and the military road, standing in such a way 
“that if you were to empty a pail of water upon the top of 
it, part of it would run to the County of Inverness and part 
of it to the County of Perth”. 

For seven centuries, man has battled to built roads across 
the Grampians. First Comyn, John the Red who in the 
13th century built the “way of wagon wheels” to take wine 
carts from Old Blair to Ruthven. Then, some time before 
the 17th century, the Minigaig Pass became the major way 
through and developed as a principal route for drovers. 
Wade established his network of military roads in the early 
part of the 18th century and these were repaired and 
re-routed by the Commission for Highland Roads and 
Bridges, a hundred years later. Finally we have the two 
major reconstructions of the 20th century to make way for 
the motor car. It is a fitting tribute to a great man that much 
of the new turnpike in Atholl is on the same line as his 
roads of 250 years ago. He thus standardised the way 
through the Grampians that those using wheeled transport 
have used ever since. 


NOTES 


1. Manuscript Sources 

Blair Castle, Perthshire (Charter Room) — Estate manuscripts, 
rent rolls and books, maps and plans. 

British Library, London — Wade manuscripts, Roy’s Survey. 

Clan Donnachaidh Museum, Bruar Falls — “Tales of Toll-bars 
and Toll-roads” by James Robertson of Rannoch; Rolls of 
persons in full communion, Blair Estate Population 1909. 

King’s College Library, Aberdeen University — List of tenants 
in Brae Lands 1778; Population below Strowan and Blair 1823. 
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National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh — Wade manuscripts, 
Pont maps. 

Perth Reference Library — Minutes of Atholl Turnpike Road 
Trustees. 

Post Office Records, London. 

Scottish Records Office, Edinburgh — Robertson of Lude Papers, 
Gordon of Huntly Papers; Tummel Bridge Contract; Census of 
Population 1841-1891; Maps, plans. 


. Places of Reference 


British Library, London (State Papers Room); Central Public 
Library, Edinburgh; Clan Donnachaidh Museum, Bruar Falls; 
Ordnance Survey, Edinburgh (Archaeological Department); School 
of Scottish Studies, Place-Name Survey — Edinburgh University. 


. Photographic Sources 


Clan Donnachaidh Museum, Bruar Falls; Duke of Atholl’s private 
collection, Blair Castle; Museum and Art Gallery, Perth; National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh; Royal Commission on Ancient and 
Historical Monuments, Edinburgh; St Andrews University Library. 


. Official Publications 


Reports of Commissioners for making roads and bridges in the 
Highlands — 
Ist Report 1804; Sth Report 1819; 8th Report 1822; 9th Report 
1823; 10th Report 1824; 14th Report 1828; I5th Report 1829, 
23rd Report 1837. 


. Maps and Plans 





1600 “Mapp of Gary and its Branches” — Pont. 

1747-1755 Roy's survey of Scotland. 

1756 Map of Rannoch — John Leslie. 

1767 Contraverted March betwixt annexed Estates of Loch 
Garry in Perthshire and His Grace Duke of Gordon's 
estates in Badenoch, Inverness-shire — John Leslie. 

1770 Plan of contraverted ground in Drumochter between Duke 
of Gordon’s Estate of Badenoch, Sir Robert Menzie’s 
estate of Rannoch and annexed estate of Loch Garry — 
Alex Taylor. 

1771 Part of Annexed estate of Loch Garry in Atholl — William 
Tennoch. 

1773 Plan of the high hill grazings of Loch Garry in Atholl — 
William Tennoch. 

. Maps and Plans from Blair Castle Collection 

1744 Plan of the Castle Gardens, Plantations, etc. — John 
Tinney. 

1744 A plan for Blair in Atholl — Chas. Esplen. 

1750 A general map of Scotland and Islands — James Dorret. 

1758 Plan of Atholl House Gardens, Parks and Inclosures — 
James Dorret. 
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1780 Plan of Blair in Atholl, Forests of Tarff, Benechrombie in 
Perthshire — James Stobie. 

1780 Plan of lands in Strathtumble — James Stobie. 

1784 Plan of North East quarter of Perthshire — James Stobie. 
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THE URQUHART SETTLEMENT IN NOVA SCOTIA 


MANUSCRIPTS HELD BY THE LATE MR I. R. Mackay 
SUBMITTED BY HUGH BARRON 


4th May 1984 


In Dr William Mackay’s Urquhart and Glenmoriston (1893) 
pp. 570-2, a short account is given of the Urquhart 
Settlement in Nova Scotia. Dr Mackay had written to Rev. 
Dr D. B. Blair and Rev. Dr A. Maclean Sinclair and from 
the information supplied by them his account was compiled. 

The manuscripts of Dr Blair and Dr Sinclair had been in 
the possession of Dr Mackay’s grandson, the late Mr I. R. 
Mackay, who some years ago said that he hoped to publish 
them in the Transactions, 

These manuscripts, photo-copies of which have been 
given to The Angus L. MacDonald Library, St Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, are submitted 
with some notes by the Honorary Secretary. 


Rev. Dr D. B. Blair’s Manuscript 
Urquhart men in Nova Scotia 


William Ross (the son of John Ross) a tailor who dwelt in 
Achadh tubhaidh married Christy Grant the daughter of 
Peter Grant and Janet McIntosh in Baile nam ban not far 
from Creag Nimhe,' above Tigh an teampuill and near 
Druim na Drochaid. He emigrated in the year 1818 and 
came to Pictou in Nova Scotia, where he settled at a place 
which he named Blue Mountain. His family consisted of 
Donald, Alexander, Mary, Jessy, William, Christy and 
Peter. The first four came out with him from Glenurquhart 
and the latter three were born at Blue Mountain. He was a 
pious man and an intelligent Christian, and was ordained 
an elder of the Presbyterian Church in the year 1821 by the 
Rev. Donald Allan, a minister of the Church of Scotland 
who preached at MacLennan’s Mountain under whose 
pastoral care the Blue Mountain settlement was placed. He 
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lived till he was nearly eighty years of age, and died on the 
7th December, 1868. His eldest son Donald who was born 
in 1808 was ordained an elder in the same congregation in 
1848 and died 20th May in 1878. His second son Alexander 
born in 1810 was ordained an elder in 1856 and is still 
living and his fourth and youngest son Peter was ordained 
an elder in 1867 and is also living. In this manner the 
father and his three sons were elders in the same congrega- 
tion together, being members of the same Kirk session, 
under the pastoral care of the writer of this paper. The 
father and the eldest son have departed this life, but the 
other two sons are still living and members of the same 
Kirk session at Blue Mountain. The father and the three 
sons were eminent Christians, well grounded in the 
doctrines of the Gospel as these are laid down in the 
Shorter Catechism and the Confession of Faith of the 
Church of Scotland. The old man was established in the 
faith before he left Glenurquhart and he taught his family 
and trained them and brought them up in the principles of 
the Christian religion, in which they have all along continued 
steadfast. He associated in his younger days with John 
MacDonald, a godly man who lived at Bun leothaid? in 
Urquhart, whose instructions and example were blessed to 
William Ross, William had a brother called Alexander 
Ross who was gardener in Glenurquhart for one Major 
Wilson, and who also came out in the same ship, an old 
rickety vessel commanded by a rough sailor of a captain. 
They were ten weeks on the passage coming, and landed in 
the month of October. The ship was lost on her return 
home, Alexander Ross settled in the upper regions of the 
East River of Pictou. At the Disruption of the Church of 
Scotland in 1843 William Ross took the side of the Free 
Church but his brother Alexander kept by the Established 
Church of Scotland being an elder in that communion. 
William’s family followed his example and by his influence 
and that of John MacDougall, another worthy man from 
Glenurquhart, the whole of the people settled at Blue 
Mountain became Free churchmen. 

John McDougall* was the youngest son of John Mc- 
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Dougall and Euphemia Bethune, who lived at a place called 
Ailean mór in Glenurguhart. His eldest brother Duncan 
McDougall was in the constabulary force in the county of 
Kirkcudbright and his second brother Alpin came out to 
Nova Scotia. He had five sisters, viz., Christy who married 
James Livingstone and came out to this country and settled 
at Blue Mountain with her family. Penuel who married 
William MacMillan and came to Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
Jessy or Mrs Fraser who once lived at Fort Augustus about 
1830, and Mary who lived in Nairn, near Inverness, and 
another sister whose name the writer knows not. 

John MacDougall emigrated in June 1828 and came to 
Pictou where he settled at Blue Mountain along with 
William Ross and others of his countrymen. He married 
Jessy the daughter of Roderick MacDougall and Christy 
MacMillan who once lived at Alltsaithe in the boundary 
between Glenurquhart and Glenmoriston, and who also 
came out and settled at Blue Mountain. He had a family 
all of whom died in infancy except a son called Roderick 
and a daughter called Euphemia, both of whom are still 
living, and having large families of children, Roderick being 
a merchant and a Justice of the Peace in that part of the 
country. 

John MacDougall’s father was a blacksmith and it seems 
had some connection with the army or Volunteers; for he 
lived in Edinburgh: with the Regiment to which he belonged 
and there he died. After his death his widow came to 
Glenurquhart, their native place, and with her family took 
up her residence at a place called Ailean Mor, where the 
youngest son was born, who was called for his father John, 
the date of his birth being the 15th March 1805. The mother 
was a pious, prudent, wise woman, of the family of the 
Bethunes of the Isle of Skye descended from the Bethunes 
of Mull and Isla. She had a brother called Alexander 
Bethune* in Glenurquhart and another brother a Lawyer 
in Inverness, who took a great interest in young John, whom 
he used to call Johnny. It seems that there were ten children 
in the family — five sons and five daughters — Johnny 
being the youngest of the whole. 
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After his marriage John MacDougall with his wife lived 
at Blue Mountain; but on the 22nd March 1843, Jessy his 
wife died, and he was a widower for upwards of two years. 
In the month of September 1845 he married again as his 
second wife Janet or Jessy MacLennan, a sister of John 
MacLennan who once lived in Glenurquhart at Baile a’ 
Mhuilinn or Milton. She survived him for a little more than 
five years and died on the 22nd August 1878. 


In the year 1848 he was ordained an elder of the 
Presbyterian Church at Blue Mountain, at the same time 
with Donald the eldest son of William Ross. This office he 
held with honour to himself and spiritual benefit to the 
congregation while he lived, and he died missed and 
lamented by the whole congregation who felt “‘that a prince 
and a great man had fallen in Israel”. His death took place 
on the Ist July 1873, and the whole congregation, both men 
and women assembled at his funeral. On his tombstone are 
engraved in Gaelic the words: “Air chuimhne gu bráth 
bithidh am firean.”’ 


Roderick MacDougall with his wife Christy MacMillan 
emigrated in 1824 and having arived in Pictou settled at 
Blue Mountain. They were from Glenurquhart, and formerly 
lived at Allt Saithe between Glenurquhart and Glen- 
moriston. They had a number of sons, John, Duncan, 
Alexander, Dugald, Donald, Roderick, and their daughters 
were Isabella, Mary and Jessy. Their daughter Jessy was 
the first wife of John MacDougall, the elder at Blue 
Mountain. 

Roderick MacDougall lived at Blue Mountain till about 
the year 1851 or 1852 when he removed to the East River 
of St Mary’s with his son Dugald with whom he lived. Here 
he died shortly after his removal to that place. John, one 
of Dugald’s sons, and grandson of the above Roderick 
MacDougall, is a merchant in Westville, County of Pictou, 
and a member of Parliament of the Dominion of Canada for 
the county (of Pictou). Another of his grandsons by his 
daughter Jessy is Roderick the son of the elder John Mac- 
Dougall, a merchant and a Justice of the Peace at Blue 
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Mountain, and whose children are Alexander, John Alpine, 
Jessy Laura, William, Mary Hannah, Roderick Mac- 
Gregor and James Frederick, all baptised by the writer 
hereof. John Alpine the second son is the Champion thrower 
of the big hammer in all North America. He has long arms 
and strong muscles, well trained and exercised for the work. 

Donald Campbell was the son of Peter Campbell and Ann 
McDonald who lived somewhere near Milltown in Glen- 
urquhart. Donald was born about 1790 and when he was 
eighteen years old he married Ann MacMillan, sister of 
William MacMillan. In 1820 he, and all the family which he 
then had, emigrated and came to Pictou, Nova Scotia, where 
they settled at Merigomish for some years. They thence 
removed to a valley in the mountains, through which the 
Moose River flows, and took up their residence there, in a 
place which he called Urquhart, in memory of the place 
he left in Scotland. His children were Peter, Mary, William, 
Jessy, who were born in Scotland, and Ann, Marjory, 
Catherine, Donald, Duncan and John who were born in 
Nova Scotia. The last two, Duncan and John, were twins. 
He was always a healthy man, never known to be sick, and 
lived to a good old age, being eighty-eight years old when 
he died on the 6th December 1878. He died on Friday, but 
had been out at the prayer meeting on Wednesday before, 
i.e. the 4th December. 

John Munro and his wife Rebecca Cumming came out 
from Urquhart along with Donald Campbell and settled at 
the same place near Moose River, his children were Donald, 
Mary, Jane, Anne and John, with two other daughters one 
married to Maxwell, and the other to William Cameron, 
Merigomish. 

Donald, brother of the above, said John Munro came out 
before him in 1818, along with one William McKay from 
Glenurquhart, and settled at the Big Cove, Merigomish. 
McKay’s wife was a MacDonald, a sister of William Mc- 
Donald, known by the soubriquet of Uilleam Ciúin, or 
William the meek. 

William MacMillan, the brother of Ann, wife of Donald 
Campbell, married Penuel MacDougall, the sister of John 
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MacDougall the elder at Blue Mountain. He emigrated to 
Nova Scotia from Glenurquhart in 1818, and took up his 
residence at the South River of Antigonish in the county 
so called. After his death, his widow with the youngest son 
Alpine removed to Illinois in the United States. But his 
eldest son Donald still continues to live at the South River 
of Antigonish. 

John Chisholm with his wife Jane Grant emigrated from 
Glenmoriston where they lived at a place called Blathaich,’ 
nearly two miles from Invermoriston. They came to Nova 
Scotia in 1821 and took up their residence at Moose River, 
near John Munro and Donald Campbell. They had a 
numerous family of children, viz., Alexander who was 
eighteen years old at the time of emigration, Helen, 
Margaret, Kenneth, Sweeny, Isabella, Elizabeth, Roderick, 
John, Jane. Alexander and Kenneth continued to live at 
Moose River, but the other members of the family, as they 
grew up, spread abroad in other parts of the County of 
Pictou. 

Alexader Chisholm married Christy the daughter of 
Robert McIntosh, and his brother Kenneth married another 
daughter of the same man. They both had very numerous 
families, and several of their sons and daughters are settled 
along the Moose River. Kenneth died about 1856, but 
Alexander is still living, though very frail being now in his 
eighty-seventh year. His eldest son John is an elder in the 
Presbyterian Congregation at Blue Mountain, and is a very 
worthy man, leading an exemplary life, with a numerous 
family of sons and daughters. 

Thomas Fraser and his wife emigrated in 1818 and came 
in the same ship with William Ross the tailor and settled 
along with him at the Blue Mountain their farms being 
contiguous. Ann the wife of Thomas had a brother who 
kept the locks of the Caledonian Canal at Gairlochy, called 
William Fraser, in whose house the writer® lodged for 
several months in the summer half year of 1843, after the 
Great Disruption, while employed as a Missionary at 
Dochinassie in the parish of Kilmonivaig. 

Duncan MacMillan and his brother William came out 
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from the valley of Urguhart since 1843. William settled at 
Moose River, in the neighbourhood of Donald Campbell and 
John Munro at Urguhart. But Duncan took up his habitation 
in the upper part of the valley of the eastern branch of the 
East River, among his countrymen there; and from the fact 
of his recent arrival, he was known by the soubriguet of 
“An duine úr”, the recent man. He was ordained an elder 
by the writer in 1850 together with James MacDonald, a 
tailor, and continued to be a member of the kirk session of 
the Free Presbyterian congregation of Blue Mountain till 
1864 when he was transferred to the Kirk session of the 
Presbyterian Congregation of Springville on the East River 
after the union of the two Synods which took place in 
1860, viz., the Synod of the Secession and Free Churches. 
Both Duncan and William are not living now having gone 
the way of all the earth. 

William Urquhart emigrated from Urquhart and came to 
Blue Mountain where he took up his residence for some 
time, but having become more than satisfied with the 
country in the opposite direction, he returned to Scotland 
where he died. His brother Alexander was settled at the 
East River where he acted as Catechist for some time. He 
had two cousins also brothers called James and Alexander 
Urquhart, who were settled between MacLennan’s Mountain, 
Blue Mountain and the East River, in what is called the 
Urquhart Settlement. 

William Fraser and his wife Emilia Fraser came out from 
Glenurquhart and settled on what was known as the 
Blanchard road. He had a large family of sons and 
daughters, many of whom emigrated to the United States, 
and settled in the states of Wisconsin and of Michigan. 
William Fraser was related to William Ross the elder; he 
was honourable in all his ways and led an exemplary and 
pious life. He died in the month of April 1873 about three 
months before the death of John MacDougall, and four 
years and four months after the death of his relative 
William Ross, and left a number of children. She died in 
the month of February last on the 26th day, at the age of 
sixty-two years, 
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I send the foregoing notices of Persons who came out 
from Glenurquhart and settled in this part of the country, 
the most of them being connected with my congregation. 

I will have a copy of the book when published. You may 
correspond with Mr Alexr. Grant of New Glasgow and 
Mr Roderick McDougall of Blue Mountain, both of whom 
are mentioned in my notices. They may undertake to sell 
some copies of the book. 

Rev. A. McL. Sinclair can give you more information 
about the East River of Pictou than I can do, as he was 
settled there. 

Wishing success to your undertaking I remain 


Your very truly 
Duncan B. Blair. 
Barney’s River, Nova Scotia. 
18th June 1889, 


In the “History of the County of Pictou, written by the 
Rev. George Patterson, D.D., of New Glasgow, he says 
“A number of those who came this year (viz. 1801) occupied 
the upper part of the East River. Among these were Donald 
Kennedy, Robert MacIntosh, James Chisholm (Blacksmith) 
and John Grant most of them from Glenurquhart, and in 
the year following they were joined by others — in 1802 
came William Cumming from near Inverness, and settled on 
what is called the Blanchard Road, cut out at first by Col. 
Blanchard of Truro.” 

John Grant mentioned in the preceding extract was 
married to Margaret McIntosh, sister of Robert McIntosh 
above referred to. Another sister of Robert McIntosh was 
Janet or Jessy, who was married to Peter Grant the father of 
Christy Grant, wife of William Ross, tailor, the elder at 
Blue Mountain. Robert MclIntosh’s father was William 
McIntosh in Glenurquhart; but the father did not come to 
Nova Scotia. Robert had a family of sons and daughters 
viz., John, William, Finlay, Alexander, Christian, Elizabeth 
and Jessy. Each of these had large families of sons and 
daughters spread abroad in different parts of the country. 
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John who settled in the Garden of Eden and had nine sons 
and a daughter. William and Finlay also had families, 
though not so numerous. Christian was married to Alex- 
ander Chisholm, son of John Chisholm from Blathaich in 
Glenmoriston who settled at Moose River near Donald 
Campbell and John Munro; and Elizabeth the younger 
sister was maried to Kenneth Chisholm, the brother of 
Alexander, the two brothers being settled near to one 
another. This Elizabeth is now a widow, and is the only one 
living of Robert McIntosh’s children. She lives with Robert 
Chisholm her youngest son, a blacksmith. Another son 
called John lives quite near his brother. Three of the sons 
of the other sister and of Alexander Chisholm have their 
farms in the same neighbourhood at Moose River, viz., 
John, William and James. 

John the eldest of them is an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church at Blue Mountain, the church being about four 
miles from his house. James Chisholm the youngest son 
resides on the old homestead with the father, who is still 
living, but is now in his eighty-seventh year. And William 
the other brother has his homestead beside that of John his 
eldest brother. 

John Grant who married Margaret the sister of Robert 
McIntosh had a number of children, both sons and a 
daughter called Catherine. Among these were Robert, 
Finlay, William, Peter and John, with some others. Finlay 
Grant, one of these, was an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church at the East River, and one of the best theologians 
among the elders or the laity of the church in the whole 
county of Pictou. In his younger days he used to hear the 
Gospel from the lips of the late Rev. James MacGregor, 
D.D., author of a collection of Gaelic religious poems, 
“Dain a chòmhnadh cràbhaidh”, (i.e. Poems to help 
devotion) who was the first minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in the County of Pictou, and may be called the 
“Apostle of Pictou” on that account. Finlay Grant had 
three sons, Alexander, John and William, besides a number 
of daughters. The sons are all living and the most of the 
daughters, Alexander Grant the eldest son is an elder in the 
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Presbyterian Church in New Glasgow, where he resides and 
carries on a large business as a prosperous merchant, John 
the second son is also an elder in the Presbyterian Church 
at Springville, or Baile an Fhuarain, and occupies the farm 
which his father had at the East River. And the youngest 
son William Grant, is a minister of the Gospel at present 
situated at the mining village of Cowbay, in the south-east 
angle of the Island of Cape Breton, where he preaches to 
the miners every Sabbath in the Gaelic Language as well 
as in English. This Rev. William Grant was married to 
Margaret,’ the only daughter of the writer, who died 
13th December 1883 in the thirty-second year of her age, 
having had a family of three sons and a daughter, of whom 
are living, the two younger sons and the daughter, the eldest 
son having died a year before his mother at the age of 
eleven years. 

The posterity of Robert MacIntosh, and the descendants 
of his two sisters, Janet and Margaret, in the line of William 
Ross elder at Blue Mountain, and of John Grant at the 
upper part of the East River, are a numerous race of 
righteous people, many of them distinguished for their 
piety and religious knowledge; thus verifying the words of 
scripture, “The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear him, and his righteousness 
unto their children’s children.” Ps. CIII, 17. 

Among those who came out in 1802, according to Dr 
Patterson’s account, was William Cumming from near 
Inverness. This William Cumming was from the neighbour- 
hood of Glenurquhart, and on his arrival settled among his 
countrymen on what is called the Blanchard Road, where 
he had a numerous family of sons and daughters. William 
Cumming was a man of sterling piety, and sound 
orthodox principles, being well grounded and established in 
the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. His youngest son 
James was an elder in the Presbyterian congregation of the 
East River, or Springville, who was a man of excellent 
understanding and undoubted piety like his father. James 
Cumming, the elder, lived till he was seventy-eight years 
old, and died recently on Thursday the 23rd May 1889, and 
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was buried on Saturday the 25th May. His funeral was 
attended by a large concourse of people, and a numerous 
multitude of friends and relatives, by whom he was greatly 
missed. His sister Mary was married to William Ross of 
Rockfield, near East River, and two of her grandsons, 
William Ross and Robert Ross, are ministers of the gospel 
in the Presbyterian Church of Canada, in the Synod of the 
Maritime Provinces. They are also descended from John 
Grant mentioned above, their mother being Christina Grant, 
the eldest daughter of Robert who was the third son of 
John Grant. They are named after their two grandfathers, 
William Ross and Robert Grant, Another sister of James 
Cumming was Jane who was maried to Hugh Ross, brother 
of William her sister Mary's husband. This Hugh Ross was 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church at Barney” s River, and 
a member of the Kirk session along with the writer until 
the day of his death which took place on the 11th November 
1875. Finlay Grant the elder had died in August of the same 
year. The only sister of Hugh and William Ross was 
married to James Cumming their brother-in-law, but she is 
now left a widow. 


Rev. Dr A. Maclean Sinclair’s Manuscript 


The Glen Urquhart settlers and others East River of Pictou, 
Nova Scotia. 

The East River of Pictou, known in Gaelic as An Abhainn 
Mhór, is about thirty-five miles in length. It has its source 
about two miles from the Church at Blue Mountain. It 
enters the sea at New Glasgow. The distance from New 
Glasgow to Churchville is six miles, from Churchville to 
Springville four miles, from Springville to Bridgeville two 
miles, from Bridgeville to Sunny Brae six miles, from Sunny 
Brae to Kerrowgarr four miles and from Kerrowgarr 
(following the river) to the source of the river about thirteen 
miles. The valley of the river from Springville to Sunny 
Brae is very beautiful. There is not a lovelier spot in Nova 
Scotia. The first settlers of this valley came to it in June 
1784. 
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1. Finlay McMillan from the parish of Urquhart settled 
below New Glasgow about 1784. He was for some time in 
the army. He was married to Mary McDougall. He had 
two sons, William and John. William was two years in the 
American War. He was wounded and returned to Scotland. 
He resided then for some time at Fort Augustus. He was 
married to Bella McKenzie. He came to this country to 
settle in it on the ship Aurora in 1801. He settled at 
Churchville. 

2. John McMillan from Urquhart settled at Churchville. 
He was a blacksmith. He was married to Catherine 
Campbell, sister of John Campbell, An Dall. He came by 
the ship Sarah in 1801. Dr McMillan, Pictou, is his 
grandson. | 

3. James Urquhart from Glen Urquhart settled near 
Springville. He was a cousin of Captain Urquhart. 

4. John Campbell from Glen Urquhart settled near 
Springville. He was blind and was known as An Dall. He 
was not married. He gave his farm to James Campbell, 
Seumas Crubach, his brother’s son. 

6. James Campbell, Seumas Crubach, from Glen 
Urquhart settled near Springville. His father Donald Camp- 
bell was a well educated and intelligent man. He was well 
acquainted with law. 

7. Gregor Urquhart came to this country with James 
Campbell. Gregor was a son of Capt. Urquhart. The 
captain was married twice. By his first wife he had Gregor 
and a daughter who was married to a doctor in London. 
His second wife was not very kind to Gregor. Gregor was 
in the army, a private soldier, and became somewhat 
deranged. He deserted. In order to get rid of him his father 
sent him out to this country. He was a good looking man 
and a thorough gentleman in his ways. He kept school for 
a year or two after coming to this country. He was well 
educated. He became quite deranged. He was harmless. He 
used to go about from place to place. Frequently he would 
get up in the middle of the night and begin ordering and 
drilling soldiers quite loudly. He was at last sent to the 
Asylum in Halifax where he died. 
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8. Hugh McDonald, Eoghann Mór, was a son of Iain 
Mac Eoghainn. Oig. He settled at Bridgeville in 1784. He 
was in the army. He was from Glen Urquhart. 


9. James McDonald, also a son of Iain Mac Eéghainn 
Oig, was also in the army. He was a very intelligent and 
active man. The Hon. James Macdonald Chief Justice of 
Nova Scotia is his grandson. He settled at Bridgeville in 
1784. He was from Glen Urquhart. 


10. Peter Grant from Glen Urquhart was in the army. 
He settled at Bridgeville in 1784. He had a brother 
named John, No. 25. 


11. Donald Cameron, Dómhnull Ruadh was born in 
Seiceart' in Glen Urquhart. He settled at Bridgeville in 
1784. He was a private soldier in the 3rd Company of the 
2nd Battalion of the 84th Regiment,'' commanded by 
Duncan Campbell. He served in this corps eight years and 
four months. He was discharged April 10, 1784, by John 
Small, Lieut.-Col. He was fifty-five years of age when he 
entered the army. He had two sons in the army. Samuel was 
a Light Horseman. Duncan was fifteen years old when 
taken into the army. He was drummer. He was in the 
2nd Company of the 2nd battalion of the 84th. Duncan was 
a very intelligent man. 

12. John Forbes, son of Donald Forbes and Mary 
Grant was born in Urquhart. His father died when quite 
young. His mother married a second time to a MacMillan. 
He was pressed during the passage to America into the 
British Service. He was in the army over eight years. He 
got his discharge in 1784. He was a Roman Catholic when 
he came here but became a Protestant. 


I copy in all cases from notes taken down about ten years 
ago, when visiting the families in my parish. I suspect 
Forbes was not from Glen Urquhart. I believe there were 
no Roman Catholics there. It is likely he was from Strath 
Glass. !? 

13. Samuel Cameron, Somhairle Ruadh, was from Glen 
Urquhart, he lived about three years in Albany, New York. 
Being a loyalist, he enlisted in the British Service. He 
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settled at Bridgeville in 1784. He was in the 84th. He was a 
brother of No. 11 Dòmhnull Ruadh. 

14. See Nos. 8 and 9. 

At the time of the massacre of Glencoe one of the 
MacDonalds carrying his young son with him fled to Glen 
Urquhart and settled there, This man was the great grand- 
father of Iain MacEóghainn Oig. When Iain Mac Eéghainn 
Oig was crossing to America he was pressed into the army 
along with his three sons (1) Duncan (2) Eoghann Mór and 
(3) James. He settled along with his three sons at Bridgeville 
in 1784, 

15. John Campbell, son of James Campbell and Elizabeth 
Campbell, was born in Glen Urquhart, July 22, 1790. He 
Was fourteen years with Peter Grant of Red Castle, an 
officer in the army. He was a tailor by trade. He enlisted 
in the army May 9th, 1812. He was a corporal in the 
2nd Battalion of the 93rd Regiment. Upon receiving his 
discharge he came to America. He settled between Bridge- 
ville and Sunny Brae. He came to this country October 31st, 
1818. He was married by Rev. James Fowler to Janet 
daughter of Archibald Fraser. She died July 30, 1829. He 
was married next to Isabell McDonald, by whom he had 
a son, John. John married Margaret Fraser and had two 
sons and a daughter. The daughter is married to Rev. A. 
Maclean Sinclair. 

16. Alexander McDonald, Roy, Alastair Ruadh came 
from Glen Urquhart. He settled at Sunny Brae in 1802. His 
son Duncan MacDonald was a merchant at Springville. One 
of Duncan’s sons, Rev. Finlay Robert McDonald," is 
minister of Coupar Angus in Scotland. | 

17. Donald McDonald, Roy, brother of the above 
Alexander, came to this country in 1803 and settled at 
Sunny Brae. He was a son of Alexander McDonald and 
Margaret McDonald. 

18. Robert McIntosh from Glen Urquhart, settled at 
Sunny Brae in 1801. 

19. Duncan McDonald and his son John from Glen 
Urquhart settled at Sunny Brae in 1801. 
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20. Duncan McDonald, Donnachadh Maclain, came in 
married to a daughter of Iain Mac Eóghainn Oig. He was 
lost on the moors in 1830. Hé seems to have been a man 
that was not thought very much of. After his death his son 
Duncan came to this country, but as his wife would not 
come with him he went back to Scotland. Duncan’s son, 
known as Donnachadh Breac, came and settled at Sunny 
Brae, on his grandfather’s place. 


21. Archibald Campbell came from Glen Urquhart in 
1801 and settled near Sunny Brae. He was a brother of 
No. 4, An Dall. 

22. John McDonald, Breabadair, from Glen Urquhart. 
Settled at Kerrowgarr. 

23. Donald McDonald, Breabadair, brother of No. 22, 
settled at Kerrowgarr. 

24. James Chisholm. Blacksmith, came in 1801. He was 
from Glen Urquhart. He settled at Sunny Brae. 

25. John Grant, from Buill-Eoit'S in Glen Urquhart, came 
in 1801. He settled at Sunny Brae. He came on the ship 
Sarah, He was a brother of No. 10. His son Finlay Grant 
was a very excellent man. 

26. John McDonald came from Urquhart in 1801. He 
was married to Elizabeth Grant from Cuil Dragail.'° He 
settled above Sunny Brae. 


27. John Thomson, a native of Glen Urquhart came in 
1801. He was then an old man. He settled above Sunny 
Brae. Alexander his son came with him. Alexander was 
married before he left Scotland. He was married to Bella 
McIntosh. 

27. Angus McPhee, Aonghas Ruadh, was from Glen 
Urquhart. He settled above Sunny Brae. He was married 
to Christy, daughter of the above John Thompson, 

28. Alexander Ross came from Glen Urquhart in 1818. 
He settled near Sunny Brae. He was a gardener. He was a 
brother of William Ross, Elder, Blue Mountain. He was a 
very intelligent man. 

29. Alexander McDonald, son of Duncan McDonald, 
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Achadh nam Ba” Glen Urquhart, came on ship Sarah in 
1801. He settled near Sunny Brae. 

30. Donald MacDonald, Domhnall Breac, was from 
Glen Urquhart. He came in 1802 and settled in Kerrowgarr, 
probably the name of the place from which he came. He 
was succeeded by his son James who was born in Glen 
Urquhart in 1801. John A. McDonald is now in Kerowgare. 
He is a son of James, He visited Glen Urquhart in 1869. 

31. William McDonald, tailor, came from Glen Urquhart. 
He lived near Springville, He came in 1818. 


32. Duncan Fraser, Donnachadh Beag, came from Glen 
Urquhart. Settled at Kerrowgarr. 


34. William Cumming, lived at Caiplich.'® Married to 
Elizabeth Fraser. He died in Scotland. He had two sons, 
William and Alexander. William came in 1802. He settled 
near Sunny Brae. His mother, then a widow, came out with 
him in 1818 — William was married to Catherine Fraser 
and had a large family. 

35. Gilbert McDonald, Blacksmith, came from Glen 
Urquhart in 1821. His son Donald, born in 1816, came 
with him. Gilbert was married to Mary McDonald. 

36. Donald McDonald, weaver, from Glen Urquhart, 
came in 1840. He had a brother, John, at Baile Mhuilinn, 
who had two sons, ministers, Donald'? C. in Ross-shire and 
Kenneth,” a missionary in Calcutta. He settled at Garden of 
Eden, near Blue Mountain, but died at East River. He was 
an elder with Rev. D. B. Blair, so he may be mentioned in 
Mr Blair’s list. 

37. Archibald Fraser from Glen Urquhart, came in 1818, 
settled near Sunny Brae. He had one son, John, who was 
married to Janet McKenzie of Achatemraig. He had three 
daughters, Janet, Margaret and Catherine. 

38. Hector Thompson, brother of John No. 27, settled 
near Halifax. He had two sons, Donald and Simon, He was 
killed by a tree. His second son Simon, settled on East 
River between Bridgeville and Sunny Brae. Simon was 
married to Margaret, daughter of above Archibald Fraser. 

39. Donald Kennedy, Domhnall Greusaiche, came in 
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1802. Settled at Sunny Brae. [ think he was from Glen 
Urquhart. Married to a McKenzie. 

40. Duncan McMillan came some time after 1840, He 
bought a farm at Bridgeville. His eldest son is there now. 
Duncan McMillan was a son of Duncan McMillan, Elder, 
who lived at Buill Eoit. 


Additional Matters 


No. 1. William McMillan. At Martinmas 1783 he left the 
service of Mr Grant of Corriemony. He went to Inverness 
to learn a trade. He was some time with John Bain, shoe- 
maker, Inverness. He was taught to read by Aeneas McBain. 
He was at Fort George, May 9, 1791. 

The first Glen Urquhart people settled at East River 
were soldiers of the 84th. All settled there in 1784. 

The next Glen Urquhart settlers came in 1801 and 1802. 
The ship Sarah which came in 1801 had 700 souls on board. 
They were thirteen weeks on voyage. Smallpox broke out 
and forty-seven died. 

The descendants of those who came from Glen Urquhart 
are numerous and are all in very comfortable circumstances. 

There are between eighty and ninety families of them on 
the East River today. 

No. 10. Peter Grant — Alexander Grant lived in Glen- 
moriston. He married Elizabeth . He lived, had four sons, 
William, Donald, Peter and John. He died when John was 
only six months of age. His widow went then to live near 
Fear Shiuglaidh.?! He had a daughter named Margaret. 

41. John McDougall married to Janet McGregor and 
had (1) Ewen (2) Betsy (3) Alexander (4) William and (5) 
Ann, He died in Scotland. His widow came out with her 
children in 1803. Settled near Sunny Brae. 

42. Alexander McDonald, Alastair Og, born in Glen 
Urquhart, came in 1802 and settled near Sunny Brae. 
Married to Isabell McIntosh. He was a son of John Mc- 
Donald, brother of Nos, 16 and 17. 
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Belfast, P.E. Island, 
July 30th, 1889 
My dear sir, 

I wrote Mr Blair to send you an account of the Glen 
Urquhart people on Blue Mountain. I am glad he has 
done so. 

I trust what I send you may be of some use to you. As I 
do not know the names of places in Glen Urquhart, you 
will find several mistakes. I trust however you will be able 
to make out what places are meant. 

You can put my name down as a subscriber to your book. 
I shall welcome it with pleasure. I am afraid there are not 
many in this country who will buy it. The people here have 
their minds more upon making money than upon genealogy 
and history. 

I have not received the Transactions of the Gaelic Society 
for the past year. I forgot to ask that my address should be 
changed from Springville, N.S., to Belfast, P.E. Island. 


Yours very truly 
A. McLean Sinclair. 


NOTES 


1. Achadh tubhaidh, Creag Nimhe. Dr Mackay in Urquhart and 
Glenmoriston p. 578, gives the forms Acha’ Dubhaidh (Achtuie) 
and Creag Néidh. 

2. Bun leothad. Bunloit. 

3. A Mrs Anne Wilson was tenant of Polmaily in 1818 and had 
the tenancy until 1832. (Estate rentals). Anne. daughter of 
Patrick Grant of Lochletter, married in 1788 Major William 
Wilson of the 39th Regiment (Chiefs of Grant Vol. L, pp. 516, 
517). Captain William Wilson, 39th Regiment, was one of those 
who were present at the meeting in Inverness in 1788 when the 
Northern Meeting was instituted. (James Barron The Northern 
Highlands in the 19th Century, Vol, L, p277). 

4. Rev. Dr Blair gives an account of the life of John MacDougall 
in An Gaidheal III, p. 174. 

5. While in Edinburgh, as stated by Dr Mackay, (Urquhart and 
Glenmoriston p. 572) he composed the song Braigh Rusgaich. 

6. Alexander Beaton had been factor on the estate and in 1826 
was tacksman of Allanmore. (Estate rentals). 

7. Blathaich. This place cannot be identified. Perhaps should be 
Blaraidh, where there were Chisholms. 
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8. 


21. 
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Rev. Dr A. Maclean Sinclair (Rev. Dr Blair’s Manuscripts, 
Celtic Review, Vol. II and Clarsach na Coille p. 323) does not 
mention Gairlochy in giving an account of Dr Blair’s movements. 
Further information about Dr Blair is given by Rev. Dr D. 
Maclean Sinclair in a paper in the Collections of the Nova Scotia 
Historical Society, Volume 39 (1977). 

A cumha by Dr Blair, on the death of his daughter, appears in 
T.G.S.L, Vol. 49, p. 154. 


. Seicart. There is Innis Eicheard on the lower part of Buntait. 
. An account of this regiment appears in Sketches of the High- 


landers Vol. IL, Col. David Stewart of Garth. 


. There were several families of the name there. 


He lived from 1843 to 1901 and was in Coupar Angus from 
1881. (Fasti). 


. Cuderish, which is in the Parish of Kiltarlity but chose to the 


boundary with Urquhart. 

Buill-Eoit. Dr Mackay (Urquhart and Glenmoriston p. 547) 
gives “‘Belloit” for Bunloit from a document of 1632. 

Cuil Dragail. This place cannot be identified. 

Probably Ach’ na Ba Baine. 


. In the Parish of Kiltarlity. 


Born in Glenurquhart in 1834 and became minister of the Free 
Church in Kilmuir Easter in 1863. (Annals of the Free Church 
Rev. William Ewing. 

Born at Carrachan, Milton, in 1832. He was the son of John, 
son of Kenneth, son of Somerled. This Somerled and his brother 
Iain were at Culloden in 1746 and Iain was one of those shipped 
to the West Indies (Kenneth $. MacDonald, D.D. by James M. 
MacPhail). The Northern Chronicle 2/12/08 under the heading 
The Jacobite Exiles from Urquhart and Glenmoriston gives a list 
of men who were sent to Barbados for their part in the Rising 
of 1745. 

Shewglie. Dr Mackay gives the spelling Seagalaidh. (Urquhart 
and Glenmoriston p. 587). 


Additional Note 


There is mention of earlier emigration in the Scottish Highlander 
14/7/87, William Grant, Glenurquhart, who had been a lieutenant 
in the 42nd Highlanders, sailed in 1774 with his family and 150 
persons from the parish on the ship Moore. “Extravagant rent had 
obliged him to give it up and try America.” 


Donald MacMillan (Domhnul MacUilleim) Grotaig, who was one 
of those ordained an elder in 1811 died in 1841. He was a son of 
Duncan MacMillan and Christian Chisholm and was a brother of 
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Seumas Mor na Ruilig. They were of the Clann ‘ic 'ITlle Mhaoil Dubh. 
Two of Donald’s sons (it is not known if they were Duncan and 
William or Finlay and John) went to Nova Scotia. Grandsons of 
these brothers served in the Canadian Army during the years 
1914-18 and visited the Glen, Donald MacMillan, Wester Balnagran- 
tach, who died in 1982, gave this information. He was a great grand- 
son of Domhnul Mac Uilleim. His mother was of the Clann ‘ic 
"Ile Mhaoil Ban. 








COLIN CAMPBELL, MINISTER OF ARDCHATTAN 


By CoLM O BAOILL 


9th November 1984 


In his account of the life of the Reverend Colin Campbell 
of Achnaba (1644-1726) in the Oban Times (3 October 1963, 
p.4), W. Brownlie Hendry calls him a ‘shadowy and little 
known figure whose name occasionally crops up on the 
fringes of the mathematical history of his day’, He also 
crops up on other fringes, including the fringes of Gaelic 
literary history, and it is perhaps because he is so rarely at 
the centre of anything that he makes such an interesting 
subject for study. 

The basic facts are fairly simple. He was born in 1644, 
son of Padraig Dubh Beag (1592-1678) of Innerzeldies, near 
Comrie, who was an illegitimate son of Donnchadh Dubh a’ 
Churraic (1546-1631), first baronet of Glenorchy, The 
Campbells of Glenorchy had a long-standing tradition of 
involvement in Gaelic literature (as evidenced in the poems 
of the Ridire Math edited in SGS XIII-XIV; and see Flower, 
Catalogue II, p.23) and in persecuting MacGregors. Colin 
Campbell’s mother was Beatrice Murray of the Ochtertyre 
family, we are told, the second wife of Padraig Dubh Beag; 
a son of the first marriage became Campbell of Barcaldine’. 

Colin Campbell graduated from St Andrews in 1661 and 
was ordained in 1667 as minister of Ardchattan and Muck- 
airn. The only explanation offered for this gap is the 
suggestion, made by a nineteenth-century descendant (New 
Statistical Account, vol. VII, p.487), that he studied ‘at one 
of the English universities, either as companion or tutor to 
his relative, Robert, afterwards Sir Robert Campbell of 
Glenorchy, one of the ancestors of the present Marquis of 
Breadalbane.’ But the dates implied seem to make this 
impossible, and this may be why Hew Scott (Fasti Ecclesiae 
Scoticanae, 1866 edition, vol. III, p.62) substitutes for Robert 
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Campbell’s name the name of his grandson, Iain Glas 
(1635-1717), who was to become the first Earl of Breadal- 
bane. Alexander Carmichael records some traditions about 
Colin Campbell in Carmichael-Watson MS 232? in Edin- 
burgh University Library, but he is doubtless following Scott 
when he says that it was Iain Glas who went to England. 
However, he states that the university in question was 
Cambridge: I have found nothing to confirm that Colin 
Campbell and/or Iain Glas attended either of the English 
universities. 

We are still left, then, with a six-year gap in Colin 
Campbell’s life-story, and perhaps he simply spent it at home 
on the lands of ‘Drimvuick’ (presumably Druim @ Bhuic), 
near the head of Loch Creran, which he ‘inherited’ from his 
father, He exchanged Druim a’ Bhuic for the lands of 
Achnaba, which are much nearer his church of Ardchattan 
(New Statistical Account VII : 488), In 1668 he became Clerk 
to the Presbytery of Lorn, and it is generally agreed that 
he remained in that post for all or most of the rest of his 
life. He died in 1726. 

We have no reliable physical description of Colin Camp- 
bell, but Alexander Carmichael’s manuscript account tells 
us that he was known as ‘Cailean Mor Achanamba’.? In 
spite of great learning in mathematics, astronomy, theology 
and Gaelic, he is reported (NSA VIJ:488n.) to have suffered 
from a ‘vicious modesty’, which saw to it that he published 
practically nothing. 


Family 


- The main source of information about Colin Campbell’s 
marriages and offspring is Hew Scott’s Fasti Ecclesiae 
Scoticanae, published in 1866-1871 and, in a revised edition, 
1915-1950 — but there are some difficulties. In the first 
edition (vol. III, p.64) Scott said Campbell was married 
three times, but in the later edition (IV, p.81) only two 
marriages are mentioned, both to Campbells, and it is here 
that we learn that the first wife was named Mary, daughter 
of Sir Hugh Campbell (d.1716), 6th of Calder. 
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There is extant a heritable bond (Scottish Record Office, 
RS10/2, folio 152) dated 15 September 1686 by Alexander 
Campbell of Lochnell to Colin Campbell, ‘Mary Campbell 
his wife’ and Patrick, ‘his oldest son’. This presumably tells 
us that Colin and Mary were married by 1685 at the very 
latest. On 12 January 1676 Colin was suspended from his 
ministry by the Presbytery of Lorn ‘on a charge of ante- 
nuptial intercourse’ (Fasti 1866: II: 62-63). The charge had 
been brought by Sir Hugh Campbell of Calder, but since 
Sir Hugh himself was not married until 1662 (according to 
Burke’s Peerage) we cannot take this charge as evidence that 
Colin and Mary were married as early as 1676. 

In response to this charge, a letter of 8 March 1676 from 
Arthur Ross, Bishop of Argyll 1675-79, allowed Colin 
Campbell’s readmission unless the Presbytery had evidence 
in addition to what the Bishop already knew. On the same 
day the Presbytery received a letter from Campbell of 
Calder insisting that Colin Campbell be not readmitted. 
Carmichael’s account (CW MS 232) mentions the marriage 
to Mary and goes on: ‘Campbell of Calder was greatly 
against the marriage and did his utmost to defame Colin 
Campbell’s character. Probably he had political designs for 
his daughter for Campbell of Calder was full of schemes 
and designs for his own political advancement.’ In any 
case, after a period of indecision the Presbytery obtained 
testimonials as to character and Colin Campbell was 
readmitted to his ministry on 25 June 1676. 


Of course, when he was deprived of his ministry someone 
else had to take his place as Clerk to the Presbytery, The 
new hand (much clearer than Campbell’s) appears in the 
Minutes for the meeting at Kilmoir on 30 June 1675, and 
Colin Campbell’s resumes for the meeting on 7 June 1676 
(CH2/984/1, pp.268-80). It is perhaps not altogether sur- 
prising that a leaf (from the the Minutes of the 8 March 
meeting?) seems to be missing from this part of the 
Presbytery record (2b., pp.273-74). 

Scott tells us that Colin Campbell had four sons, all of 
this first marriage. The eldest, Patrick, as we have seen, 
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must have been born before 1686 and he was married in 
1710 to Beatrix, daughter of the deceased Donald Campbell 
of Inverinan (RS3/103, f. 115r). He served as clerk to an 
assize (=jury) in Inveraray in December 1712 (Imrie 1969: 
296), and when he again served on a jury in 1726 he is 
described (Campbell 1915:196) as ‘Patrick Campbell of 
Achnaba, surgeon in Lorn’, I can find no clear evidence 
that he attended any university and it is therefore likely 
that he became a surgeon by apprenticeship, in the 
traditional Gaelic way. 

Then on 26 February 1745 we find a charter of adjudica- 
tion to Patrick Campbell of Achnaba, Surgeon in Lorn, of 
the lands of Ardeorans from John Oconachir (National 
Library MS 17610, f. 163v), By this charter the court grants 
these lands to Patrick for ten years or until John can pay 
the sum of £56.9.1 sterling which he owes. The O Conchair 
family of Ardeoran had been physicians to various Campbell 
families, including Calder/Cawdor, at least between c.1530 
and 1652 (Scottish Studies 12:64}, and we may wonder if 
Patrick Campbell’s acquisition of their land led in the end 
to their extinction as an important Argyllshire family. 

Patrick Campbell of Achnaba, chirurgeon in Lorn, is 
listed as a witness for the prosecution at the Appin Murder 
trial in 1752 (Mackay 1907:50.6); the victim, Colin Camp- 
bell of Glenure, belonged to the Barcaldine family. But we 
seem to have no evidence that Patrick was actually called to 
testify. He was still alive in 1766 (RS10/10, f. 9). 

Patrick’s eldest son seems to have been John, who was 
killed at Culloden (Atholl 1908:III:286); his grave, Mr Hugh 
Barron tells me, may still be seen in Inverness, Patrick’s 
daughter Margaret, born in 1726, was still alive in 1826 
(A. Campbell Fraser, Book of Barcaldine, p.50). Another son, 
Colin, succeeded to the lands of Achnaba, but must have 
been dead by 1774, when his son Dugald was ‘of Achnaba’ 
(RS10/11, f. 111). Dugald died in the army in India about 
1784 (Oban Times, 10/10/63, p.9) and in 1788 his aunt, the 
long-lived Margaret, appointed a cousin as factor of the 
Achnaba lands (Campbell 1915:166), which appear to have 
been sold shortly afterwards (Oban Times, loc.cit.) It is 
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thought (NSA VH:488n.) that many of the letters of the 
Reverend Colin Campbell “were burnt through carelessness, 
when the papers of the family were removed on the sale 
of Achnaba’, 


Fig. 1. Descendants of Colin Campbell. 


Donnchadh Dubh a’ Churraic d.1631 


Padraig Dubh Beag d.1678 


Iain Reverend Colin Campbell 1644-1726 
a quo 
Barcaldine Patrick Donald | John Alexander 
John d.1746 Colin Margaret born 1726 
Dugald d.c.1784 Elizabeth ~m.j1773- Angus Gregorson d.1813 
John Gregorson d. ¢.1845 Marjory —m.-- Allan Maclaine 
Elizabeth Angus 


Angus M. Gregorson 


Eleanor B. K. Gregorson 


The male line of Campbells of Achnaba died out with 
Dugald (see Fig. 1), but Dugald had two sisters, daughters 
of the second Colin of Achnaba, both of whom married 
Morvern tacksmen. Elizabeth was probably the elder, for 
when she was married on 8 June 1773 (information from 
Miss E. B. K. Gregorson) to Angus Gregorson of Ardtor- 
nish she brought the papers and books of her great-grand- 
father with her, and they have belonged to the Gregorson 
family ever since. Angus Gregorson (d.1813), previously a 


prosperous tacksman in Mull (Cregeen, Argyll Estate 
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Instructions, p. xix), acquired Ardtornish in Morvern in the 
year of his marriage. 


Their son John (c. 1776-c.1845) sold the estate to Patrick 
Sellar in 1844 (Philip Gaskell, Morvern Transformed, p.28). 
When the account of the parish of Ardchattan was being 
written by the minister, the Reverend Hugh Fraser (1780- 
1865; by then Free Church minister), for publication in 1845 
in the New Statistical Account (NSA, vol. VID, the minister 
devoted his section on ‘Eminent Characters’ (pp.487-89) 
entirely to Colin Campbell and practically all the informa- 
tion was obtained from this John Gregorson. This is the 
most important source for the life of Colin Campbell, and 
the only source for the year of his birth, 1644.° 


To return now to Colin Campbell’s four sons, as identified 
in Scott’s Fasti. The second son named is Donald, who is on 
record as witness to documents in 1699 and 1713 (Campbell 
1913:99, 153; RS3/103, f, 116r); a letter from him was seen 
by John Gregorson among Colin Campbell’s papers (NSA 
VII: 488n., 7). It is said ib., p.489) that one of the four sons 
‘inherited his father’s taste for mathematical investigations, 
and was offered the chair of Mathematics in one of the 
English universities, which he declined, preferring to pass 
his days in the retirement of his native country.’ Scott states 
(Fasti, 1866: III : 64) that this is Donald. 


Of the third son, John, we learn nothing from Scott except 
that he became a schoolmaster in Craignish. 


The fourth son is called ‘Dr, Alexander’ by Scott, and 
was apparently born round about 1700: he is quoted as an 
authority by the Reverend Donald MacNicol in his Remarks 
(1779) on Samuel Johnson’s Journey to the Hebrides, on 
which MacNicol had been working since about 1773, and we 
are told on p.341 that he is ‘now upwards of eighty years’. 
Much of the information MacNicol quotes from Alexander 
also appears on folio 5b of MacLagan MS 122 (cf. Mac- 
kechnie, Catalogue I, p.432), and there he is referred to as 
‘Doctor Campbell at Achnamba’. He gave MacNicol 
information about his father, and his evidence in MacLagan 
MS 122 has allowed the suggestion (Scottish Studies 21:15) 
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that Colin Campbell was for a time in possession of what is 
now MS Adv. 72.1.36 in the National Library, written by 
Eoghann Mac Gilleoin in Kintyre in 1690/91. 

If we accept from Scott that the mother of all four sons 
was Mary, Colin Campbell’s first wife, clearly she was still 
living about 1700, when Alexander was born. We are told 
in the second edition of the Fasti (IV : 81) that the contract 
for Campbell’s second (and last) marriage is dated 2 March 
1702. A detailed search by the staff of the Scottish Record 
Office has failed to trace any such contract there, but quite 
possibly it was never registered, If the date is correct it 
makes it less likely that there was a third marriage’ between 
the first, to Mary, and this last, which was to Margaret 
Campbell: it was her third marriage, two previous Campbell 
husbands having died (cf. also Campbell 1913:208). She 
survived the minister of Ardchattan too, but Scott makes 
no mention of any children of this marriage. 

Yet Colin Campbell of Achnaba had at least one daughter, 
In John Gregorson’s account of his life (NSA VII:488n.) we 
find mention of ‘Mr Campbell of Achlian, grandson to Mr 
Colin Campbell’, This is Alexander Campbell of Achlian 
(d.1799), whose daughter Lilias (1753-1831) was married on 
28 November 1771 to the Reverend Donald MacNicol (1735- 
1802), minister of Lismore and Appin, author of the 
Remarks on Johnson and friend of Angus and Elizabeth 
Gregorson of Ardtornish (see Aust 1810:11:143), John 
Gregorson’s bald statement obviously connects MacNicol 
with Colin Campbell, and may help to explain why some of 
MacNicol’s manuscripts have survived among Colin Camp- 
bell’s papers. 

The relationship between MacNicol and Campbell is 
spelled out in more detail in a hand-printed MacNicol 
family tree of which I was given a copy in 1971 by Mr 
Donald G. Elliot, WS, owner of the MacNicol manuscripts 
in the National Library (Acc, 2152). The tree was drawn up 
in 1930 by Mr Elliot’s grandfather, James Stenhouse Elliot 
(d.1953) and the latter’s son Donald George Elliot (d. c.1970): 
James Stenhouse Elliot’s wife was a direct descendant of 
Donald MacNicol’s eldest daughter, Mary (1774-1847). For 
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the early part, down to Nicol MacNicol of Socach who was 
the Reverend Donald MacNicol’s father, this tree closely 
follows the discursive account by MacNicol in MS 56 of 
his papers in the National Library. I have been unable to 
identify the source of the parallel genealogy of MacNicol’s 
wife: the relevant parts of the tree are in Fig, 2, 

There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of this 
information, whatever its source, for it is in broad agree- 
ment with research by Lorne Campbell published in 1982 in 
no. XVII of Notes & Queries of the Society of West Highland 
and Island Historical Research, pp. 5-8. 


Fig. 2. Ancestry of Lilias Campbell, 


Para Beg 
= 
Campbell of Glenfeochan Rev. Colin Campbell of Achnaba 
Astronomer 
Son Duncan Dhu Campbell (Notar) m= Daughter of 
Catherine m= Campbell of Barr Alexander Campbell m= Ann Campbell 
Poetess of Auchlian 


Lilias m= Rev. Donald Macnicol 
B.1753 D.1831 


The source of this genealogy obviously had in mind the 
Donnchadh glé dhubh Notair who was father of the ‘Ban- 
bhard an Obain’ satirised in a well-known poem by Alasdair 
Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair (SGS IV:176, line 60). She was 
Bean a’ Bharra (Mrs Campbell, Barr), some of whose later 
religious verse was published by Duncan Kennedy in 1786 
(see Celtic Review V:21), The source of this MacNicol 
genealogy obviously does not know the name of Colin 
Campbell’s daughter, which was Margaret (SC51/50/1, p.49); 
if Lorne Campbell is right in dating her daughter, Bean a’ 
Bharra, to c.1715-1785, then it is probable that Margaret 
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was a daughter of Colin Campbell’s first marriage, and full 
sister of his four sons. 

Donnchadh Dubh’s will (SC51/50/1, pp.49-51) tells us 
that Alexander was the eldest of his seven sons, and that 
Anna, the elder of his two daughters, was not yet married 
when the will was made on 18 July 1730. It makes mention 
of Patrick Campbell of Achnaba as brother-in-law of 
Donnchadh Dubh, and makes it almost certain that the 
Christian name of Bean a’ Bharra was Anna — not 
Catherine as stated in the MacNicol genealogy, But the 
latter may be right in connecting Donnchadh Dubh with the 
Glenfeochan family, rather than that of Inverawe as suggested 
by Lorne Campbell. 

It can be fairly said that the minister of Ardchattan is 
just as closely tied in to Gaelic literature through his son 
Patrick and the Gregorson connection, and through his 
daughter Margaret, as he is through his Glenorchy ante- 
cedents. 


Land 


Gregorson’s account tells us that before he became 
minister Colin Campbell ‘inherited’ Druim a’ Bhuic from 
his father (who died in 1678), and then, when he became 
minister in 1667, he exchanged Druim a’ Bhuic, some eight 
miles from Baile Bhaodain where the Ardchattan church 
stood, for the less valuable lands of Achnaba, about two 
miles west of the church. This may suggest that part, at 
least, of the blank period 1661-1667 was occupied in farming. 

In general I have found it impossible to confirm or 
contradict most of Gregorson’s statements about the early 
part of Campbell’s life. The lands of Druim a’ Bhuic seem 
to be those called the ‘lands of Balleveolane’ in a sasine 
(RS10/1, f. 207) granted to Colin Campbell, minister at 
Ardchattane, by his father, Padraig Dubh Beag: the fact 
that this sasine is dated 10 July 1677 may or may not cause 
us to doubt Gregorson’s word. 

Another dissenting voice is recorded by Carmichael in 
CW MS 232: ‘Colin Campbell during the whole of his 
ministry resided at Fearnach about three miles south west 
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‘Fig.3 Ardchattan and environs 





of the Station at Tayanuillt. The site of his house is now 
thickly covered with black thorn and undistinguishable from 
the forest around’ (see also note 10 below). I do not know 
what to make of this. Colin Campbell did indeed acquire 
land in the area of Taigh an Uillt, for Scott tells us 
(Fasti, 1866, HI:64) that in 1711 he had sasine of ‘Coullen- 
dalloch’ and ‘Scoul’. Lieutenant-Colonel R. Campbell- 
Preston, OBE, MC, TD. VL, the present proprietor of Ard- 
chattan Priory, tells me that ‘Scoull’ is almost certainly ‘the 
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Abbots’ Isles’ (‘Elinanabb’ in NSA VII:512) on the south 
side of Loch Etive. 

Gregorson and Carmichael agree that Colin Campbell was 
an outstanding farmer. Gregorson tells us that he ‘improved 
and embellished’ Achnaba ‘to an extent, at that time, un- 
common in this part of the country. Some of the silver firs, 
lime, and other trees which were planted by him still remain, 
and are of great size and beauty’ (cf. TGSI XLVII: 132). 
Carmichael writes: ‘Colin Campbell had irregation works at 
Achanamba. These were singularly ingenious and of simple 
construction but of great utility. He was a great fa [r] mer 
and had things growing there far in advance of anything of 
the kind in Scotland in his day. He had fruit trees and fruit 
bushes of many kinds there. Some of these lived down to 
recent times.’ 


Mathematics 

Already in 1779 we find Colin Campbell given high praise 
as a mathematician: MacNicol (Remarks, p. 341) doubtless 
had the authority of Dr Alexander Campbell for this. We can 
hardly doubt that Colin Campbell studied mathematics at St 
Andrews University. 

It was John Gregorson who, in 1831, published in Arch- 
aeologia Scotica (= Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland), vol. III, pp.275-84, from the collection then in 
his possession, five letters sent to the minister of Ardchattan 
between 1672 and 1674 by the illustrious James Gregory 
(1638-1675), then Professor of Mathematics at St Andrews. 
The letters (republished in Turnbull 1939:249, 262, 280) 
discuss problems in astronomy and mathematics posed by 
Campbell, and in one of them (Turnbull, p.276) Gregory is 
‘desireing be all possible means to testifie my respects 
towards you.’ Another (p.280) incidentally tells us that Colin 
Campbell paid a visit to St Andrews probably early in 1674. 

Similarly the famous Colin MacLaurin (1698-1746), Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Marischal College, Aberdeen, from 
1717 till 1725, expresses deep respect for Colin Campbell’s 
knowledge and experience in mathematics and astronomy 
in letters of 1714, 1720 and 1721 (Mills 1982: 13, 159, 162). 
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In the earliest of these (p.159) MacLaurin thanks Campbell 
for his favourable and helpful comments on his university 
thesis De gravitate aliisque viribus naturalibus . . .; the 
original letter has been lost, but John Gregorson may have 
had it in his possession (NSA VII: 488n., 4). 

We also have a letter signed ‘Rob: Simson’, headed ‘Glasg. 
Feb, 14, 1718’ and opening ‘Reverend & very Worthy Sir’, 
which deals with an eclipse and discusses mathematical 
points. The letter is in private hands in New York but 
Edinburgh University Library has a photostat copy (Phot. 
1138). Simson (1687-1768) had been Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Glasgow University since 1711, and Colin Camp- 
bell, thought to be the recipient of the letter, received other 
letters from him (NSA:488n., 3). 

We also have an undated letter, containing mathematical 
discussion, addressed ad Calein Campbellum by John Craig 
(d.1731), another prominent mathematician (Edinburgh 
University Library, Gregory Papers, Folio C, pp.611-14). 

Gregorson tells us that Colin Campbell corresponded with 
Isaac Newton® (1642-1727) and had written to Gottfried 
Leibniz (1646-1716), philosopher and mathematician. Scott 
(Fasti 1866 : ITI : 64) seems to be the first to tell us that, in a 
letter to Gregory, Newton wrote of Campbell: ‘I see that 
were he amongst us, he would make children of us all’. But 
we might want corroboration before believing that Newton 
wrote that. 

Nevertheless, with all these illustrious mathematicians 
addressing him so respectfully, it is not surprising that, at 
least since John Gregorson’s time, Colin Campbell has 
acquired a high reputation as a mathematician. While 
polite remarks at the beginnings of letters do not necessarily 
amount to very strong evidence, Professor R. A. Rankin of 
Glasgow tells me: ‘I do not think that Gregory and Mac- 
Laurin were flattering Colin Campbell in their letters to 
him, He was not a mathematician of their calibre, but at a 
time when persons competent in mathematics were 
uncommon they would be pleased to correspond with some- 
one who could discuss mathematical matters knowledge- 
ably.” On the other hand Dr Robert Schlapp, Edinburgh, 
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who has studied the history of mathematics in Scotland, 
tells me that ‘James Craig sent him [Campbell] a copy of 
Newton’s Principia soon after its publication [in 1687], on 
loan, hinting that it would take him a long time to master 
it.” 

Perhaps no-one is qualified to judge Campbell in detail 
as a mathematician, for he seems to have left little of his 
own work’, 

In those days astronomy and mathematics were very 
closely connected, and John Gregorson tells us that Camp- 
bell delighted in both; his papers included a disquisition ‘On 
Meteors’, but it is not clear if he was the author of it. 
Carmichael writes: ‘He had an observatory at Achanamba 
not raised above but sunk below the ground. .. The 
observatory was a circular pit in the ground ingeniously 
constructed for viewing the sun moon and stars’'®, It has 
been suggested (TGSI XLVII:131-32) that Campbell’s 
planting of trees was partly intended as an aid to his work 
in this observatory. Carmichael goes on to tell this yarn 
about the minister: ‘Some person placed a penny piece under 
his chair in the observatory. After being in his Observatory 
all day Colin Campbell came home saying that the earth 
today was the thickness of a penny piece nearer the 
heavens than yesterday and that the earth had risen or the 
sky had fallen!’ | 


Ministry 

Said to have been mentioned as an expectant in the 
Minutes of the Presbytery of Lorn in 1666 (NSA VII:487), 
Colin Campbell was admitted minister of Ardchattan and 
Muckairn in June 1667 (CH2/984/1, p.167; Scott, Fasti 
1866: III :62), and in that parish he remained until his 
death. He is also frequently referred to in contemporary 
documents as minister of Baile Bhaodain, the church of 
Ardchattan being at Baile Bhaodain, near the 13th-century 
Priory of Ardchattan where John Carswell is buried. The 
Church of Scotland was Episcopalian at the time. 

Within a year of his ordination Colin Campbell was Clerk 
to the Presbytery. A note following the Presbytery Minute 
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for the February 1668 meeting says (CH2/984/1, p. 175): 
‘This book being revised by ye synod, is found informall by 
the fault of the clerk, therefor the presberty is ordeaned 
to constitute another clerk, to have margin notes, & on of 
ther number to attend the clerk when he regestrats ther 
minuts. [signed] M M¢Cloy Heritus provincialis’ (cf. TGSI 
XXXVI:113). The work of the previous Clerk may have 
been ‘informall’ but it was a good deal more legible than 
that of Colin Campbell. To the unskilled modern eye the 
handwriting of the new minister of Ardchattan is very 
difficult to read, perhaps because it is very small and uses 
letter-shapes typical of early-17th-century English-language 
writing when others were using more modern shapes (cf. 
G. Simpson, Scottish Handwriting, pp.26-28). 

The Presbytery records are extant from that time (Camp- 
bell’s hand begins with the Minutes for the meeting on 
25 March 1668) till 1681 and from 1704 till 1714. Apart 
from the episode in 1675-76 when, as we have seen, there 
was a suggestion of ‘ante-nuptial intercourse’ on the part of 
the Clerk, Colin Campbell was Clerk for all of this time, 
and it seems to be assumed that he was Clerk also for the 
period for which the books are lost, right up till his death 
in 1726. Occasionally (e.g. 5 July 1704) Campbell is made 
Moderator and another is appointed Clerk pro tempore, 

John Gregorson’s account says (doubtless intending a 
compliment) that ‘as a minister, Mr Campbell appears to 
have been laborious’. As Clerk he had to travel to sessions 
all over the Presbytery area, and he also attended meetings 
of the Synod of Argyll. In the 1670s not every parish in the 
Presbytery had a minister, and not every minister attended 
every Presbytery meeting. Two meetings in 1675 had to be 
adjourned due to lack of a quorum when two ministers 
failed to turn up, At one of these, arranged for September, 
Colin Campbell was absent because of fears in his parish 
of an invasion of Lorne by the Macleans, Camerons and 
MacDonalds of Keppoch, This was presumably part of the 
reaction to the legal acquisition of Mull in 1674 by Gilleas- 
buig Beag, Earl of Argyll; the same threat, combined with 
Argyll’s military response to it, continued to affect attend- 
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ance at Presbytery meetings until 1678, if not later (TGSI 
XXXVI: 121-22). 

When the adjourned meeting was to be held in October 
1675 they failed again to find a guorum. This time Colin 
Campbell had been “upon some urgent occasione called to 
Braydalbin and Stratherne’ (ib., p.122). Whatever the ‘urgent 
occasione’ was, Campbell’s Latin Bible (published in 1651), 
which is extant (CCc. 14) in his collection in Edinburgh 
University Library, has, written on the flyleaf: ‘Ex dono 
domini de Glenurchy, M.C. Campbell, 1675.’ This was his 
kinsman, Sir John Campbell of Glenurchy, father of Iain 
Glas, first Earl of Breadalbane. 

It is an indication of his prominence in Church affairs 
that in 1679 Colin Campbell was present on a diocesan 
Visitation to the parish of Kilmaluag, alias Lismore (Craven, 
Records of Argyll and the Isles, p.186; cf. TGSI XXXVI: 
121-22). 

We do not really know much in detail of his pastoral work 
or his relationship with his parishioners, but we do have a 
few letters of spiritual comfort which he sent to Mary (known 
as ‘Muire nan Gleann’ according to The Book of Barcaldine, 
p.36), wife of Alasdair Campbell (1647-1720), 3rd of Bar- 
caldine (GD170/715). We also have a Gaelic sermon (and 
possibly other material) by him in an 18-page manuscript 
in Edinburgh University Library, together with a group of 
some twenty-five similar items in English (La.II.695/5; cf. 
Mackechnie, Catalogue I, p.562) — all extremely difficult to 
read. 

In 1681 the government of king Charles II passed the 
Test Act, involving a signed declaration by all holders of 
State and Church office that no-one could ever have the 
right to take up arms against his sovereign. The Act was, 
in the end, unenforceable and many, both Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian, refused to sign it (Privy Council Register, 
series III, vol. VII, pp. vi, viii). One who refused was the 
redoubtable James Kirkwood (1650-1709), minister of Minto 
in the Borders, who had in 1676 been chaplain to the 
Glenorchy family and thus may well have known Colin 
Campbell, Kirkwood was ‘outed’ from Minto and went to 
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England (TGSI XXXI:338), where he became a driving 
force for the publication of the world's first complete 
Gaelic Bible in 1690. The minister of Ardchattan, the Dean 
of Argyll and the minister of Clachan an Diseirt all 
arrived in Edinburgh on 23 February 1682, much too late 
to ‘take the Test’, explaining that they had not heard in 
time ‘of any explanation made upon the late Test’, and that 
the weather was bad. So they were allowed to take the Test 
and ‘to enter again to their charges’ (Privy Council Register 
III. VI: 343-44)". 

Gregorson tells us that in his time Colin Campbell’s 
papers included a disquisition on ‘the Lawfullness of Epis- 
copacy’, though he does not say who wrote this or what 
viewpoint it adopted. But we are assured in The Book of 
Barcaldine (p.44) that Campbell ‘had no scruple about 
conformity’ when Scotland reverted to Presbyterianism in 
1690. This is not necessarily contradicted by the fact that 
it was not until 8 June 1694 that he was ‘received into 
communion by the Synod of Argyll’ (Scott, Fasti 1866: II: 
63, where the very Presbyterian text by which he conformed 
is printed), but one could wish that the Presbytery Minutes 
for the period had survived. 

If we cannot be quite sure how deeply Colin Campbell 
was committed to Presbyterianism, a tradition noted in 
Charles Macdonald’s Moidart; or, Among the Clanranalds 
(pp. 140-41) indicates a strong commitment at least to 
proper Church government. Maighstir Alasdair, father of 
the poet, was officially deprived of his ministry of Ardna- 
murchan and Eilean Fionain, for refusing to conform, on 
26 October 1697 (Scott, Fasti). The story goes that Maighstir 
Alasdair had the support of his parishioners, so that no-one 
was brave enough to fix on the door of the church at Cille 
Chomhghain the Presbytery’s notice that the church was 
now vacant. But Colin Campbell travelled there undaunted, 
wielding both sword and pistol, fixed the notice as required 
‘and ministeir na-cuigse, or Whig minister, though he was, 
got out of the parish none the worse of the adventure.’ The 
fact that this story comes from a non-Presbyterian source 
may argue for its basic veracity, despite the fact that it 
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seems so dramatically out of character for one who suffered 
from ‘vicious modesty’; but again one would like to see the 
Presbytery Minutes. '” 

In his own Kirk Session at Baile Bhaodain the minister 
was probably the prime mover when on 11 December 1702 
John Campbell of Ardchattan was commissioned to uplift 
certain debts owed to the Kirk, the money being needed for 
a parish school. As a result, Campbell of Ardchattan was 
able on 15 May 1703 to sign a bond to pay £40 yearly ‘to 
Mr. Robert M’Grudir, late schoolmaster at Muckarn, who 
has undertaken to instruct the children in the school of 
Ardchattan’ (Campbell 1913:51-52, 80-81)”. 

After this I have no further information about education 
in the parish until the SSPCK set up their school in Muck- 
airn on 1 November 1732, with James Anderson as master 
(GD95/9/1, p.112). 

Age eventually began to slow the minister down, On 
17 Aprile 1717 his friend Daniel Campbell, in a letter to the 
General Assembly (CH1/2/37/4, p.275), wrote: “Mr Colin 
Campbell Min" of Ardchattan is one the borders of Eighty 
very tender and Unable to travele and very Shortly must 
have a helper.” And we hear very little about his life or 
work after that date, practically nothing during the 1720s. 
So we may justifiably wonder if he really did remain Clerk 
to the Presbytery right up till his death in 1726. He never 
did get a ‘helper’, 

Alexander Campbell Fraser (1819-1914), Professor of 
Logic at Edinburgh University and son of the Reverend 
Hugh Fraser, who published Gregorson’s account of Colin 
Campbell in the New Statistical Account, was a great admirer 
of Colin Campbell, but called him (Good Words 1877:33) 
‘a long-forgotten clerical recluse in the West Highlands of 
Scotland, round whom a cloud of mythical tradition 
gathered in the neighbourhood in which he lived.’ But that 
cloud has dispersed somewhat, for there seems to be dis- 
appointingly little now available from oral tradition. Car- 
michael, though, has the bones of a story: ‘One day in 
church he told the people to go home and put in their corn. 
Some did and some did not. In the morning the stooks were 
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deep in snow which last[ed] for weeks. For this he was 
taken before the Presbytery and censured.’ 

Even if the Presbytery did not welcome him as a prophet, 
his people remembered him as such. 


Theology 


Professor Campbell Fraser was one of the leading 
philosophers of his day, the great expert on George 
Berkeley (1685-1753, the famous philosopher who may or 
may not have existed), and his opinion of Colin Campbell 
is obviously of great importance. In 1875 and 1876 he had 
privately printed in Edinburgh two tracts by Colin Campbell: 
A Demonstration of the existence of God against Atheists 
by the Rev. Colin Campbell, minister of the parish of 
Ardchattan 1667-1726 . . , (1875) and Of the Trinity of 
Persons in the Unity of Essence (1876). Edinburgh University 
Library has a copy of both bound in one volume (Dd.8.91), 
and also has the manuscript (Dc.6.99) — in Campbell’s 
awful writing — from which both derive. Campbell Fraser’s 
long introduction to the first tract takes Colin Campbell 
very seriously indeed, as does his article on the tracts in 
Good Words for 1877, p.33. 

Colin Campbell had in fact intended to publish the 
manuscript himself. At the end of Man’s chief end and rule, 
a didactic work published in Edinburgh in 1719 by Daniel 
Campbell'* (1665-1722), minister of Kilmichael Glassary, an 
advertisement promises further books by Daniel Campbell, 
including one ‘To which is added, A brief Demonstration 
of the EXISTENCE of GOD against Atheists. And of the 
IMMORTALITY of Man’s Soul. By Mr Colin Campbell, 
Minister of the Gospel at Ardchattane in Lorne’. But this 
does not seem to have appeared. 

Gregorson’s account (NSA VII: 489n.) tells us that Colin 
Campbell also prefixed some Latin verses to another book 
by the same Daniel Campbell, this one On the Lord’s Supper 
published in 1703, but I have failed to trace this. 

Colin Campbell may or may not have been the author 
of the ‘Theological Treatise on our Knowledge’ or of the 
‘small MSS. against Popery’ which Gregorson lists among 
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his papers; but his distinctive handwriting assures us that 
he wrote, in a manuscript miscellany (Dc.8.53 in Edinburgh 
University Library, pp.16a-24b), a treatise on some of the 
work of Pierre Poiret (1646-1719), a French Protestant 
writer on mysticism, two of whose books survive in Camp- 
bell’s collection (CCc. 32 and 46). 


Gaelic 


It is surely significant that Colin Campbell never seems to 
have been upbraided for what we might call his ‘bad’ hand- 
writing; but it is more of a surprise that in 1678 he was 
‘exhorted to study more exactnes in the pronunciatione of 
the Irish tongue’, though we are not told what the Presby- 
tery found wrong with his Gaelic (TGSI XXX VI:133), 

Perhaps Colin Campbell’s greatest importance for Gaelic 
lies in the fact that, among the books and manuscripts which 
descended through the Gregorsons to Miss E. B. K. 
Gregorson, who in 1949 deposited them in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Library, there is a box of Gaelic manuscripts (SGS 
XIV : 83). These include some small ones written by himself, 
and others of his time, which show them experimenting 
with spelling in order to take account of their spoken 
Gaelic and make use of the Lowland script. 

Late in 1699, when Edward Lhuyd was near the end of 
his famous tour, which had taken him to Iona, he met 
Colin Campbell in Inveraray. Campbell offered to help him 
with his researches, and Lhuyd took him up on the offer in 
a letter from Glasgow dated 20 December 1699, with which 
he sent a detailed questionnaire similar to those he sent to 
at least two other people (Campbell and Thomson, Edward 
Lhuyd in the Scottish Highlands, p.4; cf. SGS XII: 185-86).'® 

MacNicol said (Remarks, p.341) that Colin Campbell was 
eminent for ‘antiquarian knowledge’, and Lhuyd doubtless 
found him so. As evidence for this aspect of his learning we 
may note that two manuscripts (59, 60) in the MacNicol 
collection in the National Library were fragmentary notes 
by Campbell on the history of Scotland (Mackechnie, 
Catalogue I, p.337); that a letter once among Campbell’s 
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papers argued ‘the descent of the British nations from the 
Gauls, from the identity of language’ (NSA VII:488n., 1); 
and that he made transcripts, albeit not wholly accurate, 
of the inscriptions on at least three medieval stone monu- 
ments (Steer and Bannerman, Monumental Sculpture, p.133, 
n.3). | 

When Lhuyd’s great Archaeologia Britannica was pub- 
lished in 1707 one of the poems of welcome prefaced to it 
was a Latin one, full of rather flamboyant Classical learning, 
submitted amicitiae & gratitudinis ergô by Collinus Campbell 
Ardchattanus Pastor, Lornensis. Campbell favoured Latin 
for his verses: we have already seen that he published Latin 
verses in a book by Daniel Campbell in 1703. He is thought 
by Gregorson to be the author of the Latin verse inscription 
on the tomb of his father, Padraig Dubh Beag, who died in 
1678: this verse, I am informed by Dr John M. Wilkins of 
Aberdeen University Department of Classics, is in Classical 
Latin elegiac couplets of a type commonly used on Lowland 
gravestones of the time, in imitation of ancient Roman 
gravestone inscriptions. 

There are also two (Classical-flavoured) poems in English 
by him in a manuscript in Edinburgh University Library 
which is called ‘A Poetical Miscellany, Selected From the 
Works of the Men of Genius of the Seventeenth Century’ 
(La.III.436, pp.91, 92). The fact that Campbell was eligible 
for inclusion in an anthology so named is surely of no 
little significance. ó 

Colin Campbell must have known and used Robert Kirk’s 
Bible of 1690, and the 1694 Metrical Psalms, as well as 
earlier printed Gaelic religious books, but if he did his 
copies have not survived in his extant collection. The only 
Gaelic book in the collection is an imperfect copy (CCc. 60) 
of the Church of Ireland’s Book of Common Prayer, trans- 
lated into Classical Gaelic by Uilliam O Domhnaill and 
published in Dublin in 1608. 

On the whole we have very little to tell us what interest 
Colin Campbell might have had in Gaelic or its literature, 
or the threats to it posed by Church policies. But he knew 
Lhuyd and was interested in his work, and he knew Daniel 
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Campbell, who was known as a Gaelic poet. He knew 
Hector Maclean (d.1687), who became Bishop of Argyll and 
was the father of the poet Anndra Mac an Easbuig, and he 
knew John Maclean, the poet, who became minister of 
Kilninian in 1702; for both men attended meetings of the 
Presbytery of Lorn. Campbell was Moderator at the meeting 
of the Synod of Argyll in Inveraray in October 1701 when 
it was decided to give ‘incouragement’ to Domhnall Mac 
Mharcuis, catechist in Lochaber and last representative (as 
far as we know) of a Kintyre learned family (SGS XII:189). 
It is hard to be sure, because of problems with Campbell’s 
handwriting, but it looks as if the Reverend John Beaton, 
who was minister of Kilninian until the 1690s and the last 
representative of the Mull learned family, never attended 
the Presbytery meetings. If so, we may wonder why: after 
the Campbell conquest of Mull in 1674 he might have felt 
that there were too many Campbell ministers at the 
meetings, Beaton never conformed to Presbyterianism and 
possibly would not have seen eye to eye with the Clerk on 
very much, However, Campbell must surely have known 
Beaton at least by repute, just as he may well have known 
Iain Lom by repute, or An Clarsair Dall or Donnchadh nam 
Pios — for all we know he might have met some of them. 


¥* * * 


The bare outline of Colin Campbell’s life story is fleshed 
out with just enough detail to show us that he was an 
exceptional man in various ways — not least in the matter 
of his interest and competence in mathematics and theology 
— and that his life was probably more varied than most. 
The episode of the ‘ante-nuptial intercourse’ in 1676 may 
raise eyebrows but the ‘not proven’ verdict is mandatory, 
despite the suspicious circumstance of the page torn from 
the record. The gun-slinging episode in Ardnamurchan 
seems likewise out of character — but then, do we really 
know what his character was? 

Another surprise is to find addressed to him on 2 July 
1717, by a ‘Reverend MR MURRAY’ in Comrie Manse, a 
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letter reporting how Rob Roy MacGregor had, just a few 
days before, escaped from the Duke of Atholl’s captivity 
by trickery cleverer than that used by the Duke to capture 
him.'? The letter has turned out to be an important source 
of information on this detail of Rob Roy’s life (see 
H. Howlett, Highland Constable, p.217), and the fact that it 
was addressed to Colin Campbell must surely prove some 
interest in current affairs on his part. 

The same conclusion may perhaps be drawn from the 
fact that in 1704 “Mr: Colin Campbell of Auchinba’ was 
appointed a Commissioner of Supply for Argyll (Acts of 
Parliaments of Scotland X1:147b), These Commissioners 
were appointed to raise money from the landowners for 
queen Anne, to pay for ‘the present war’, and other Com- 
missioners for Argyll included the Duke of Argyll, the Earl 
of Breadalbane, Robert Stewart of Appin, the Reverend 
John Fullerton of Greenhall, Alexander Campbell of Otter, 
Alexander Campbell of Clanamakrie and John Campbell 
of Ardhattane. 

Nevertheless, as James Scott has pointed out (TGSI 
XLVII:131), in what is known of Colin Campbell’s life and 
work we find no mention of king William’s Revolution, the 
Massacre of Glencoe, the Act of Union or the Rising of 
1715. But this must be principally due to the sparseness of 
our information, not to any lack of interest on the part of 
the minister of Ardchattan. 

As we have seen, Professor Campbell Fraser expressed 
wonder at Colin Campbell’s living so far from the centre 
of things. So also did MacLaurin, the mathematician, who 
wrote in a letter to Campbell in 1721 (Mills 1982:14) that 
he (Campbell) had made mathematics his ‘delight and study 
in a retirement: which none but such a Philosopher & 
Mathematician could have made tolerable to themselves’, 
and that mathematics were ‘the only way to make your 
solitude infinitely more agreable to you than all the stir 
and bustle of the world’'®, In his letter published in the 
Oban Times (10/10/63, p.9), James Scott says of Colin 
Campbell: ‘Had his lines been cast in more populous centres 
instead of a remote parish in the Highlands his name would 
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be included among the giants of the time.” We cannot prove 
that, of course, but it is possible. 

Campbell has left us no explanation which will satisty 
the wondering curiosity of Campbell Fraser or MacLaurin. 
If we need to seck a motive for his remaining most of his 
life in his home parish, we might do worse than look at the 
motives of a contemporary Highland minister, Robert Kirk 
(71644-1692), Kirk, who completed single-handed a version 
of the Metrical Psalms in 1684 and produced the 1690 
Gaelic Bible, was, like Campbell, a man of wide interests. 
He was minister of Balquhidder in 1674 when he wrote 
(Kirk and Sanderson, The Secret Common-wealth, 1976, 
pp.6-7) that his function as minister there was to ‘point out 
the will of my Master to this most illiterat people among 
whom heaven has designed me to be (longer than most of 
my predecessors) ... My great charge. Jesu help me to 
bear it... I groan for lack of devout and rousing society.’ 

Quite probably Colin Campbell had similar elevated 
motives for remaining all his life in north Argyll. He may 
even have ‘groaned’ for rousing society, as Campbell Fraser 
and Maclaurin would have expected. But we will probably 
never know, because he was too viciously modest to tell us. 


NOTES 


1. It is stated in the Oban Times account that Campbell was 
born at Barcaldine Castle, but this is probably based on a 
mistaken belief that Padraig Dubh Beag held the Barcaldine 
lands (see Book of Barcaldine, p. 21). We do not seem to 
know where Colin was born. 

2. CW MS 232 is really a collection of bundles of papers on which 
Carmichael has written, mainly in pencil and generally 
without any pagination or other obvious order. The text is 
more than simply field notes, for there are frequent changes 
and additions aimed at producing continuous prose. Two 
separate bundles, unpaginated, begin: “The Rvd. Colin Camp- 
bell — Cailean Achanamba’ and ‘Colin Campbell (Relative 
to Lord Macaulay.)’. 

3. Perhaps even Carmichael’s notation of these traditions is 
unreliable, for in the manuscript (CW 232) the pencilled 
sentence ‘Colin Campbell was a big broad powerful man’ is 
altered in pencil to read ‘Colin Campbell was a tall broad 
handsome man’. 
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. It was Sir Hugh Campbell of Calder/Cawdor who translated 


into Gaelic the Catechism of which 3,000 printed copies were 


distributed with Kirk’s Bible in 1690 (TGSI XXXI: 339, 352). 
, The apparent uncertainty as to whether the name is O Con- 


chair or Mac Conchair, noted in Scottish Studies 12:63-64 
from an early date in the family’s history, persists in this 
1745 document. John Oconachir is named a second time 
there, as John Mconochir. 


. Angus and Elizabeth Gregorson also had a daughter Marjory 


married to Allan Maclaine of Scallasdale in Mull (Maclean 
Sinclair, The Clan Gillean, p.274). An unkind tradition holds 
that the marriage occurred because Maclaine was ‘too drunk 
to know what was happening’, and that he regretted it for a 
long time (Tocher 17, p.15). Miss E. B. K. Gregorson suggests 
to me that this may be the ‘Mr Maclaine, Ardtornish’ named 
on the wrapper of Colin Campbell’s Gaelic manuscripts 
(SGS XIV: 84). 


. The published Index (Edinburgh, 1917) to the General 


Register of Sasines for the period 1701-1720 indicates (p.135) 
that Colin Campbell had a wife named Beatrix Campbell. 
But this is an error, for the Beatrix in the document con- 
cerned is the wife of Patrick, Colin Campbell’s eldest son. 


. Angus M. Gregorson told James Scott before 1963: “The 


Newton letters appear to have disappeared before my grand- 
father came into possession of the other papers’ (Oban Times, 
10/10/63, p.9). The grandfather, John Gregorson, tells us (NSA 
VII:488n.) that he gave some of Colin Campbell’s papers to 
Principal G. H. Baird (1761-1840) of Edinburgh University, who 
took a prominent part in the campaign for Gaelic education in 
and around 1825. In Notes & Queries, 3rd series, vol. VI (1864), 
p.172, we are told that the Campbell-Newton correspondence 
had come into the hand of Principal Baird — but it can hardly 
be among the papers sent to Baird by John Gregorson, for 
Gregorson would surely have said so. 

However, a family tradition noted from Miss E. B. K. 
Gregorson by Dr Robert Schlapp says that, about the period 
1850-60, ‘some of the papers, including many letters from 
Newton, were being taken to Edinburgh for examination, when 
the bearer fell sick and died at an inn on the way: whereupon, 
so the story goes, a chambermaid with a tidy mind burnt the 
papers, So what remains is a mere fragment.’ 


, Item no. 135 (pp. 343-50) in Folio C of the Gregory Papers in 


Edinburgh University Library is a discussion of Diophantine 
equations, marked ‘From mt Colin Campbel of Ardhattan’, and 
Turnbull (1939:39.135, 43.2) indicates that it is to be taken as 
a serious contribution to the theory of numbers. 


10. In view of what he already said about Colin Campbell’s 
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17. 
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residence, Carmichael is forced to ask himself a little later: 
“Would the circular pit in the earth not be at Fearnach instead 
of at Achnamba? It was at Fearnach that Colin Campbell 
resided when he became minister and resided there during the 
whole course of his ministry of 59 years.’ 


. The minister of Ardchattan took the opportunity of this trip to 


Edinburgh to buy at least one book, a copy of the Anatomia of 
Thomas Bartholinus the Elder (Leiden, 1651). On his copy, 
still to be seen in his collection (CCc. 39), is written on the 
flyleaf: ‘M.C. Campbell, Pretium 5 lib. 6s. / Edinburgi 20 
Febry 1682.’ 

It may be a mark of the end of Episcopalianism in Argyll that 
on 29 April 1703 most (probably all) of the ministers of the 
Synod of Argyll, including Colin Campbell of Achnaba, assigned 
to John Campbell. brother of the (Ist) Duke of Argyll, in return 
for £2155 Scots, certain rights etc. which had belonged to the 
Bishop of the Isles (Campbell 1913:67-68). 

On the earlier career of Robert M’Grudir see TGSI XXXVI:131; 
Fasti, 1915 edition, IV: 89. 

The old Statistical Account (vol, XIX. 1797, p.60) tells us that 
this clergyman was known in his father’s native Caithness as 
Domhnall Buidhe and had a reputation as a poet in both Gaelic 
and English. He produced numerous theological works in English 
(Fasti 1915:1V:6-7), the most popular being his Sacramental 
Meditations (Edinburgh 1698), which was translated into Gaelic 
in 1786 (D. Maclean, Typographia Scoto-Gadelica. p.57). He 
seems unlikely to be the subject of the story about a Campbell 
minister of Kilmichael in the Celtic Monthly 1X: 26. 

In a postscript to this letter (Campbell and Thomson, Lhuyd, 
p.5), Lhuyd asks Colin Campbell to convey ‘My very hearty 
Service & Thanks to St Duncan wn you see him.’ This seems 
likely to be Sir Duncan Campbell of Auchinbreck, who was MP 
for Argyll from 1689 till 1700, when he was replaced. The 
reasons given in the Acts of the Parliaments (X: 209-10) for 
replacing him as MP are a little unclear, but include the charge 
that he had become a Papist. One of the petitions seeking his 
replacement was submitted by Daniel Campbell, minister of 
Kilmichael Glassary. Sir Duncan was dead by 9 December 1700 
(ib. : 223-24). 

Campbell may also have had an interest in music, We are told 
(I, Carmichael, Lismore in Alba, 1948, p.43), in reference to the 
ornamental windows in Lismore church, that ‘a fragment of 
music — part of the Old Hundred — which is included in St. 
Columba’s window’ was copied from a manuscript music book 
which had belonged to Colin Campbell. The windows were 
‘designed by Miss M. Wood, in memory of Mrs. Gregorson.’ 
The letter was published, with the agreement of John Gregorson, 
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in Archaeologia Scotica II :296-97. The writer was not minister 
of Comrie, and Howlett (Highland Constable, p.217) may be 
right in identifying him with the Reverend William Murray. He 
was the minister of Crieff ‘deprived’ in 1689 for praying for the 
restoration of James VII, for refusing to pray for William and 
Mary, and for having a psalm of joy (Psalm 118, verse 24) sung 
when he heard of the Jacobite victory at Killiecrankie (Privy 
Council Register III.XIV: 305). It is worthy of note if such a 
man was on friendly terms in 1717 with such conforming 
clergy as Colin Campbell and Dugald Campbell, minister of 
Comrie. 

18. MacLaurin also speaks (inaccurately) in the same letter of the 
Ardchattan area being ‘strongly barricaded with ferries and with 
mountains almost impassable’, but we might be justified in 
questioning the genuineness of his wonder at Colin Campbell’s 
living there. After all, he was a Highlander himself. Even 
though he has left no clue that he might have known Gaelic, his 
father had been one of the translators of the 1694 Metrical 
Psalms (Thomson, Companion, p.180), and his elder brother 
John, minister in a Glasgow parish from 1723 till his death in 
1754, was well known for his Gaelic preaching (Fasti 1915: 
THI : 439). 
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NOTES ON SOUTH UIST FAMILIES 


By Dr ALASDAIR MACLEAN 


23rd November 1984 


This address lacks much of the customary erudition of 
offerings made to this Society but, over the years I have 
picked up scraps of information from various friends in 
South Uist and it is possible that it might be of value to 
someone compiling a more definitive work on the subject. 
Documentation is somewhat lacking but there are certain 
fortuitous aids to the study which are available on record, 

The earliest list of South Uist people known to me is one 
detailing the names or patronymics of certain men involved 
in a process of law concerning the lifting of cattle on 
Lochawe side in 1685.' During the rebellion by Argyll in 
connection with the attempt by the Duke of Monmouth to 
overthrow James lind in that year, John, Marquis of Atholl 
was sent to occupy Argyll, with among others, a body of 
South Uist men under command. 

The Uist men were instructed to commandeer some 
horses grazing on the lands of Macarthur of Inistrynich, 
and, taking advantage of the opportunity, lifted his cattle as 
well, to the value of forty pounds Scots for each of the 
participants. Clanranald was held responsible and Donald 
Macdonald of Benbecula, as Tutor of Clanranald was suing 
the others for recovery of the loss. 

There are Clanranald rent lists for 1718? and 1720,? which 
use surnames and patronymics so impartially that it is 
possible to correlate surnames with patronymics, by com- 
parison of the two lists. There is also a partial rent list of 
1730* which gives follow up information in some cases, 
and a fuller list of 17985 was published by Fraser Mac- 
kintosh. In addition there are lists’ of people engaged in the 
Kelp processing at various dates in the early 19th Century. 
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For brevity these lists will be referred to under the year 
which applies. The most detailed record of South Uist 
genealogy is however to be found in a series of note books 
in which the Rev Father Allan Macdonald of Eriskay 
recorded various items of oral tradition in the years 1896 
and subsequently. These note books are in various custody, 
the Carmichael Watson Collection in the library of Edin- 
burgh University,’ the Henderson Collection in Glasgow 
University® and in the possession of Dr J. L. Campbell of 
Canna, who has most generously given me copies of 
information in his possession, including a list of families 
evicted from the east side of South Uist compiled by Rev. 
Donald MacColl, South Uist, in 1886, Also included in the 
Carmichael Watson Papers is a Manuscript History of 
South Uist by the Rev, Angus Macdonald of Killearan’ and 
letters from the Rev Donald MacColl to Alexander Car- 
Michael.'° Included in the Baptismal Records of the R.C. 
Church at Ardkenneth in Iochdar, are numerous interesting 
patronymics noted by Rev. James Macgregor about the 
middle of the 19th Century.'' The use of all such references 
I gratefully acknowledge. 

By its isolation, South Uist, in which I include Eriskay 
but not Benbecula, is a relatively closed community and its 
population should be and is, similarly stable. It should be 
an ideal area for demonstrating the conventional view of 
Clans and Clanship, with the commons either being of the 
Chief’s blood or else adopting his surname as a matter of 
political expediency, 

The Macdonalds of Clanranald had an association with 
South Uist extending over four hundred years, The 
eighteenth Century chiefs were descended from the fifth 
marriage of the fifth son of Ailean Mac Iain, computed to 
be the 8th Chief,'? and it stands to reason that there must 
be many Macdonalds in South Uist of the blood of Ailean 
Maclain, although tradition is strangely silent on that 
subject. Ronald Mor of Benbecula, fifth son of Ailean 
Maclain, is a man who has attracted variable partisan 
assessment. Alasdair MacMhurachaidh (Mackenzie) men- 
tions him without comment in his poem ‘Tursach duinne ri 
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port’; Macmuirich, in the Black Book of Clanranald, says 
he was a good man according to his time." Cornelius Ward 
the Franciscan missionary refers to him as a staunch 
Catholic although Macmhuirich refers to his matrimonial 
adventures with five successive wives of whom only one died 
during his lifetime. Tradition, too, has something to say 
on that subject. Ronald forced a priest at pistol point to 
marry him to one of his earlier wives. The priest, complying 
under this duress, wished him ‘moran sliochd air bheagan 
tonisg’, much progeny with little intellect.'* Cornelius Ward, 
however, merely comments that Ronald and his wife (the 
fifth) were distressed because, as Catholics, their marriage 
was irregular being within the forbidden degrees of con- 
sanguinity!' Ward and his colleagues spent much energy 
in trying, with Ronald obviously in mind, to secure powers 
to grant dispensation against such disabilities. In 1629 the 
College of Propaganda decided that the matter must be 
referred directly t the Pope." 

The law of the land was, however, less inclined to be 
tolerant, Criminal letters raised by Archibald, Lord Lorne, 
in 1633, stated that Ronald “having shakken aff all fear 
of God and obedience to His Majesty’s laws had in 1603 
put away Nin Ronald Macdonald without any divorcement”’ 
and detailed three more marriages with the result that he 
had currently three wives alive. He was to comper at the 
Tolbooth of Inverary on the 10th January 1634 on a charge 
of bigamy and of murder, of Alister MacRanald"® his 
servitor, in Loch Skipport and John Mac Neill, person and 
minister of Barra. 

Ronald’s death in 1636 presumably put an end to both 
the charges and the priests’ efforts to regularise his marriage 
to Margaret of Dunyvaig. Their descendants, thus 
legitimised, or at any rate made respectable by the interest 
of the clergy, would not have quarrelled with the imputa- 
tion of mental deficiency in their elder half brothers, as a 
result of the priest’s curse. The descendants of the half 
brothers, not anxious to advertise the fact, have doubtlessly 
remained in humbler situations in South Uist to this day. 
Ronald Og, son of the fifth marriage, succeeded his father 
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and his grandson Ronald became Captain of Clanranald in 
1727, on the failure of the main line. 

The only family in Uist with a clear Clanranald pedigree 
derive from the Macdonalds of Gearraidh Fluich, from 
Alexander the son of Ronald Og.'? John Ban Macdonald in 
Gerinish, son of Donald son of John son of Patrick, son of 
Alasdair Og, son of Ronald, son of John, son of Ronald, 
son of Alexander son of Ronald Og. I shall leave the com- 
pletion of this patronymic to the Black Book of Clanranald.,”° 

There is no evidence of people who adopted the name of 
Macdonald, but no doubt some found it expedient to do so. 
However there are instances of people who might reason- 
ably have assumed the name, but did not do so. There are 
Macdonald families who came from North Uist, Skye, 
Harris, Morar and Moidart, Glenmoriston, Assynt and 
Kintyre, but they probably came in as Macdonalds. 

As might be expected, then, Macdonald is the most 
common surname in South Uist; 12 per cent of the 
population as listed in the 1982 electoral rolls. However, 
when Macdonalds who are known to have come in to the 
area are excluded, the proportion of indigenous Macdonalds 
falls to 7 per cent, a mere 1 per cent above Macinneses the 
next most common surname. 

The question then arises if this has always been the case. 
The earliest complete list of the population is, of course, 
the 1841 Census return. Analysis of these figures show a 
significant difference, the Macdonalds represent 16 per cent 
as against 6 per cent for Macinnes again. This leads to the 
next question; when did the fall in the Macdonald repre- 
sentation occur? and, fortunately the answer is readily 
available. In the next decennial Census of 1851, the 
percentage of Macdonalds had fallen to its present day level 
of twelve, while the Macinneses had risen to 7 per cent, a 
difference, if significant, that can be readily explained. 

The relative fall in the Macdonald numbers must be 
associated with the social upheavals which took place in 
the ten year period after 1841, the massive emigrations 
which had occurred as a result of clearances by the Gordons 
who bought the Island in 1838, The notion that the Gordons 
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were selectively clearing Macdonalds may be dismissed 
forthwith, the Gordons were interested only in the potential 
of the land as suitable for conversion into farms com- 
manding a high rental, and where appropriate the human 
encumberances were cleared without consideration of name 
or religion.?! The 1841 figures were again analysed, dividing 
the Island between the central, fertile and mainly west 
coast area and the peripheral less fertile belt. The Mac- 
inneses were again used for comparison, but what was true 
of them applied equally to other minor surnames. In 1841 
the Macdonalds represented 18.5 per cent of the population 
in the central area as against 5 per cent of Macinnes, while 
in the periphery the Macdonalds accounted for only 6.5 per 
cent as against 10 per cent for Macinnes. 

In other words the better lands were mainly in Mac- 
donald occupation and it was mainly those lands that were 
cleared, with disproportionate loss of Macdonalds by 
emigration. Before 1841 the Macdonalds by blood or 
adoption were in a favoured position and other surnames, 
generally of later introduction, had to be content with the 
leavings. 

One incoming group, who did rather better, were the 
Macdonalds of Bornish, said to derive from the Macdonalds 
of Morar, and founded by one Raonull Mac Dhughaill Oig.” 
Dugald Og of Tallie, son of Dugald Macdonald of Inver- 
lair, owned one of the seven heads, depicting those of the 
executed murderers of the heirs of Keppoch, and com- 
memorated on the well of that name on Loch Oich side. 
Ronald son of Dugald was in Uist at the time of the murder 
and so kept his head on his shoulders. He became baillie 
to Clanranald and got the lands of Bornish in heritable 
feu, which his family enjoyed for 160 years. Ronald of 
Bornish is treated by tradition as a composite figure who 
features in many legends, such as how he got his lands from 
the King’s hands, having contrived to attract the King’s 
attention by ostensibly arriving in Edinburgh on a pony 
shod with gold.”° 

The last Ronald of Bornish was certainly a colourful 
figure, who contributed to his own ruin by expensive 
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litigation. He remained a Catholic and the Rev Ronald 
Macdonald acted as both factor and confessor to him and 
suffered much under both hats.” 

It is interesting to reflect that while Clanranald and his 
representatives were clearing other parts of the Island and 
at the same time bringing in Protestants from Harris, North 
Uist and Skye, Ronald was settling in Bornish many of 
those displaced. Many were Macdonalds and his own blood 
relations.” When Gordon got Bornish as part of the Clan- 
ranald estate he cleared them all. There are many of the 
line of Macdonald of Bornish still in South Uist. Rev. 
John A. Macdonald, late of Blair’s College, now in Arisaig, 
is their senior representer 2” 

Before leaving the subject of Macdonalds, I could refer 
to two groups who might have followed the example of 
some of their name and adopted that of Macdonald but did 
not do so, The Macqueens, in Gaelic MacCuithean, came 
originally from Skye, Many years ago I mentioned to one 
old man of the name that the MacCuitheans of Skye called 
themselves Macdonald in English. He was most interested 
and said that a cousin, in Barra, who should bear the same 
surname was known as Macdonald; he had always assumed 
that this was due to a difference in religion.2? There would 
be no advantage in assuming the name Macdonald among 
the Macneils, 

The Maceachens in Uist consider themselves as a rather 
superior brand of Maceachen, while historians argue as to 
whether they are really Macdonalds or Macleans. Suffice 
it to say that the tradition is that the Maceachens came 
from Eignaig in Glenuig. I know of no positive proof of 
who Ronald Maceachen first in Howbeg was, but it seems 
reasonable to accept the statement that he and Ewen Mac- 
Eachen of Druimindarroch were brothers as stated by Clan 
Donald.” (Local Uist tradition, however, says that Ronald 
was Ewen’s son)?! Clan Donald also says that they were sons 
of Hector MacEwen MacDonald who was retoured to 
Blaich in 1615? and thus descended from Hector, son of 
Roderick III of Clanranald, What is certain, however, is 
that the said Hector son of Ewen son of Donald above 
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mentioned was a Maclean and there is a Charter of 1613, 
which says so in proverbial “black and white”. It is also 
true that in 1746 and apparently on his own authority, 
Neil, great great grandson of Ronald of Howbeg, is referred 
to as MacKechan, properly Maclean.** Why Neil and his 
son, the Marechal Duke of Tarentum, called themselves 
Macdonald, remains a mystery but I do not know any of 
their relations in Uist who followed their example, Equally, 
the published history of Ronald of Howbeg’s descendants 
is confusing.’ Neil Maceachen in Howbeg, born in 1811, 
was asked by Fr. Donald MacColl about the ancestry of 
his father’s second cousin the Marechal.** He identified the 
Marechal’s father Neil and Neil’s brothers as John, Ronald 
and Angus, none of whom he had seen or even any of their 
children. He, however, omitted the name of another brother, 
Alexander (mor) whom he may have seen, but whose son 
Alasdair Og and three daughters he had seen and lived 
beside well into his adult life’ The son, Alasdair Og, 
having died and his son James also2* Neil Maceachen was 
then the senior Maceachen alive of the Marechal’s family, 
or, if he knew differently, he was keeping the information 
to himself. That account passed into history and the Clan 
Donald authors made it definitive, Alasdair Og, last Mac- 
eachen tacksman of Howbeg had been a fact and, as his 
father had not existed, a father had to be found and his 
uncle John was selected for that role. John, who had never 
been tacksman of Howbeg, was labelled 5th of that line 
and his family were duly killed off in 1839 in the form of 
his surrogate son.*? All this was somewhat confusing for 
John’s real family who were very much alive. John, Iain 
Ban Ghaoideal, had lost his half tack of Glenuig in 1772 
and had the holding of Guidal for a time. His son, Donald, 
had died before 1825 and it was a grandson, Ronald, who 
got the customary annuity from his near relation the Duke 
of Tarentum in that year. Raonull an Oir, the Welsh 
would have called him ‘Ronald the annuity’, emigrated to 
Canada but came back and died in Arisaig in 1872.*' His 
descendants knew all this but, as the books said they did 
not exist, they kept quiet about it and only came into the 
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open when the books were shown to be wrong.“ Neil 
Maceachen, Tulloch Gorm, Arisaig is, by primogeniture, 
the lineal representer of Ronald of Howbeg. 

The Macinneses are in percentage second in incidence 
among the fifty or so surnames which are historically 
significant in Uist. They have long been identified but 
sometimes it is not easy to decide whether as a surname 
or as a Gaelic patronymic ‘son of Angus’. It is fairly certain 
that many called Macinnes have adopted the patronymic as 
a surname at a relatively recent period, There are different 
accounts of Macinnes arrivals in Uist and it is likely that 
there are groups of different origins. 

Fr, Allan Macdonald in 1896 recorded the story of a 
Duncan Macinnes who fathered a child on the daughter 
of an important mainland family. He had to flee the 
country, rowing himself from Loch nan Ceal in Arisaig to 
Roshnish in Benbecula. He married in Benbecula and was 
employed by Clanranald as a postman or messenger, plying 
from Balivanich to Kilbride in South Uist. The tradition 
still current, and probably suitably edited for or by the 
priest, is that he left his mark in various places that he 
visited in the course of his duties, He has many descendants 
between Benbecula and Eriskay., Margaret Macinnes the 
greatly admired Gaelic singer of fifty years ago was a sixth 
generation descendant of that Duncan. 

A different line is also represented in Eriskay and South 
Uist. Fr. Allan noted a tradition that a certain Mac- 
innes, also on the mainland, had accidentally eaten the head 
of an eel, and, aware of the danger of resultant insanity, 
he advised his wife to seek safety with his brother Donald 
Ruadh, Donald found him, next day, eating the flesh of his 
horse, which he had killed, and to prevent further acts of 
dangerous insanity, shot him dead. Donald then had to seek 
refuge in South Uist, The Macinnes family in Coilleag in 
Eriskay and their relations throughout Uist are descended 
from this man.** 

Yet another line, noted by Fr. Allan, came from the 
Island of Fuday to Smerclete and North Boisdale. Their 
common ancestor was one Finlay and it was said that they 
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came originally from Barra but their ancestor could 
possibly be the Finlay Mc.Gennish in Eriskay in 1730. Fr. 
Colin Macinnes, North Bay, Barra, is one of this line. 

A final group can be identified but, if they are in fact 
Macinnes they are different from any of the foregoing. 
They are Clann mhic “ille Threubhaich found in North and 
South Bosidale.** Their ancestor is said to have been 
declared a Gille treubhach (valiant lad) when he lifted the 
poetess Mairi Nin Alasdair Ruaidh (Mary Macleod) over 
a stream in Smerclete, Donald, great grandfather of Angus 
Macinnes, South Boisdale, or it could have been Donald’s 
father Eoin, went to St, Kilda searching for food during 
a period of scarcity. It could have been during the potato 
famine. He got a very hostile reception and his boat was 
about to be sunk under him when he had the presence of 
mind to enquire if any there were kin to Iain Mor Mac’ille 
Threubhaich. Apparently they were, as his boat was filled 
with sea fowl of all descriptions, which kept his family fed 
during that season.“ There were no Macinneses in the 184] 
list of inhabitants of St. Kilda and one wonders if there 
were any of the Clann ’ic ’ille Threubhaich and under what 
surname.” 

Closely linked to the Macinnes names in Skye but not in 
South Uist are the MacKinnons although there are several 
identifiably different groups of Mackinnons in Uist. There 
are four Mackinnons listed in the 1718 rent list in Balgarva 
and Linique, tenants of the Skyeman William Macleod of 
Hamara, whose family had a long term wadset there. Other 
tenants there had names suggestive of Skye origin: Shaw, 
Macsween, Macaskill and MacGillivray, Perhaps they were 
all brought there by the Macleods of Talisker or of 
Hamara. The Mackinnon brothers in Askernish are 
probably cighth generation descendants of Donald Mac- 
kinnon in Balgarva, whose patronymic would be Mac 
Aonghais ’ic Iain ic Dhomhnuill. A group of Mackinnons 
originally from Harris may be MacCianan as William 
Matheson suggests. 

A considerable group in Uist and Eriskay descend from 
four brothers, Iain Mor, Iain Beag, Alasdair and Ruairaidh 
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Ban who settled in Eriskay in 1852 from Barra, but 
originally from Mull or Skye.5! Also of recent origin were 
the Macinnons who came from Skye as Maoir in the early 
19th Century. 

Another large and complex surname group are the 
Macintyres. Probably the largest element and certainly the 
longest associated with South Uist are descended from a 
Gille Padra Dubh who came from Lochawe side.®? This man 
is imprinted on folk memory because of the many legends 
that surround him, chiefly about his skill as an archer and 
his quarrels with Clanranald. These culminated in a scheme 
for vengeance concocted between Clanranald and his 
father-in-law Macleod of Dunvegan in which Gille Padruig 
was obliged to split an egg placed on the head of his son, 
John Dubh, with an arrow shot at eighty paces, ostensibly 
as a result of a wager. 

As John of Clanranald and his son Donald were both 
married to daughters of successive Macleod Chiefs, Rory 
Mor and John Mor, this incident could tentatively be 
placed about the mid-17th Century and the patronymic of 
Gille Padruig’s descendants would agree with this dating, 
John son of Gille Padruig is on record in Balgarva in 1718 
along with a Patrick Macintyre, possibly a grandson, John 
Macintyre, perhaps a great grandson, carried the body of 
Allan Clanranald for ten miles in his plaid from the field 
of Sherrifmuir to the Church of Inchaffray.® A later Clan- 
ranald saw John working in his plaid and ordered him to 
remove it to facilitate his work. He was answered with a 
characteristically independant remark “My plaid was useful 
to your family one day.’’™ 

These Macintyres are associated mainly with the north 
part of the Island. Those of the middle district are mainly 
from Neil (Sgiathanach) who came from Skye early in the 
18th Century. His son Donald was picked up from the 
point of Aird Mhicheil by a French cutter “le Hardi 
Mendiant’’, searching for Prince Charles Edward in July 
1746. Donald was taken back to France, according to 
O’Sullivan, in order to act as guide for a subsequent rescue 
attempt but, as Donald’s grandson Iain Dearg shrewdly 
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pointed out, really to prove that they had been to Uist.* 
The late Donald Macintyre, the Paisley bard was of this 
family.” 

Other Macintyres who claim kinship with the 
above, but which cannot be demonstrated, were, according 
to Fr. Allan Macdonald’s informant, descended from one 
Domhnull Ruadh, also an incomer from Skye about the 
same period and may have been a close relative of Niall 
Sgiathanach .55 

Macintyres in the southern part of Uist are mostly 
descended from a Roderick Macintyre who came from 
Sleat in Skye just before the end of the 18th century as 
gardener to Macdonald of Boisdale.” Five of his seven sons 
remained in Uist, two went to Cape Breton. His des- 
cendants are numerous, 

Another surname long established in South Uist is Mac- 
millan, They have been associated with Clanranald as farm 
managers. One earned Clanranald’s gratitude by removing 
the Birlinn of a raiding party of Macleods and cutting off 
their escape by anchoring it beyond their reach to Mac- 
millan’s rock off Roshnish in Benbecula.° 

A Macmillan, Iain Dubh Mac Ghille Phadruig 'ic Fhionn- 
laigh Duibh, in Boisdale is named as one of the South Uist 
men involved in the cattle raid in 1685. The bulk of the 
South Uist Macmillans appear to be descended from him. 
Fr. Allan recorded a genealogy linking the families of the 
late John, Angus and Norman Macmillan in Harbour, 
Eriskay, with this Iain Dubh through his son Donald Ruadh 
who is also on record in 1718 in Boisdale,” 

Another group of Macmillans now depleted to one family 
in Bunamhuilin in Eriskay derive from one Iain Beag Mac 
Iain who came with his mother’s people, the MacDiarmids 
from Camus Fhuinnaridh in Skye, to work with his half 
brother who farmed Kilbride in the 1820’s, These Mac- 
millans came originally from Achatriachatan in Glencoe.* 

The Martins are descended from two brothers, Dominic 
and Dougald, who came from Sleat in Skye about 1800. 
Dominic married a daughter of Donald Ban Macdonald, 
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said to be a brother of Uisdean Ban tacksman of Kil- 
phedar.** The Martins of this group are said to be Mac- 
martins and some of them who emigrated to Canada 
adopted the name Cameron in common with other Mac- 
martins.‘ 

The Gillieses are relatively recent incomers from Barra. 
The Macraes are from Kintail. One family head came as 
butler to Macdonald of Boisdale during the hey day of that 
family in the last quarter of the 18th century. Other two 
families of Macraes came as shepherds from Kintail, one of 
them via Harris.” 

The Cummings came from Lochaber not much before 
the beginning of the 19th century, descended from one 
George Cumming whose son Iain Ruadh Gallda was prob- 
ably the first in Uist.‘ 

The Laings came from North Uist during the movement 
of so many Protestant families into South Uist, This 
interesting and cultured group have been admirably dealt 
with by William Matheson in his study of North Uist 
families. 

The Mackays include some small family units who came 
originally from Harris but the bulk of them come from two 
men who arrived in Uist about the same time early in the 
19th Century, named Angus and Duncan. They were 
apparently known to one another, both merchants and both 
bearing the cognomen Ruadh, and it was suspected that 
they might be brothers. Although that question remains 
unsolved it seems unlikely, as they were of different 
religions and the name patterns of their descendants are 
completely different. The descendants of Angus, mainly 
settled in the Southern part, were said by Fr, Allan’s 
informant to have really been Macaskills who changed 
their names to Mackay in order to please a city merchant 
with whom they dealt.” Fr. Donald Mackay, Angus’s son, 
is said to have told that his grandfather was Clanranald’s 
fiddler on the Island of Eigg.”? What is significant is that 
in the early 19th Century, on the neighbouring Island of 
Soay, there was a family also known as Macaskill alias 
Mackay with identical name patterns but as far as one can 
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discover that family retained the name Macaskill.” In that 
connection there is another Macaskill family in Skye who 
were always referred to in Gaelic as MacPhaill. 

The Macaskills (once numerous) in Uist, have now 
diminished to one family in Eriskay, They are descended 
from one Patrick Macaskill from Rudh’ an Dunain, Skye, 
who was engaged in fishing herring on the coast of Barra 
in the mid-18th Century, Macneil wanted to charge him a 
fee for the privilege but agreed to wrestle him for the 
forfeit. Macaskill won the contest and was left to fish 
undisturbed.” The family later moved to the east coast of 
Uist, to Caolas Staolaigh, and spread from there. | 

There is another Macaskill family in Iochdar who are 
descended from one of the same family of Macaskill also 
settling initially in Barra, about one hundred years after 
Patrick did, The curious thing is that the same story about 
the wrestling bout with Macneil of Barra is, despite the 
anachronism, told of this Calum Ban, It says much for 
inter island communication that the original story filtered 
back to Skye in order to be re-applied to the next member 
of the family group who found himself in Barra.” The most 
viable group of Macaskills now in Uist are those in the 
Bornish/Ormaclete area who are descended from an in- 
comer from Harris early in the 19th Century. 

A surname strongly represented in South Uist for a 
long time is Macisaac. They were known as Clann Mhic 
ille Riabhaich and one account states that they came to 
Uist as part of Tochradh ni’ Chathanich, the ‘leine chrios’ 
or tail of certain families of compatriots who accompanied 
the daughter of O’Kane from Ireland on her marriage to 
Bruce’s friend and ally, Angus Og of Islay.” Clann ’ic 'ille 
Riabhaich had the distinction of being exempt from the 
duty of propitiating the hostile spirits when entering Glen 
Liathadale, an obligation to which Martin refers, However, 
a large number of Macisaacs now in Uist may not really 
belong to that surname, Their ancestor Stephen was bap- 
tised Macqueen in 1831, without any possible taint of 
illegitimacy,’ but appears in the 1841 Census as MacIsaac. 
He was married in 1859 and recorded by the church as 
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Macgueen while the same event is entered in the civil 
register under MaclIsaac, His father died in 1861 and his 
death certificate refers to Angus Macisaac, alias Macgueen. 
What Gaelic surname could be open to such disparate 
translation is difficult to imagine. About the same time and 
in the appropriate area but in a completely unrelated entry, 
a mother’s maiden name is apparently entered as Maciasin. 
I have encountered the name Mc. Kesson as an American 
surname, but the registrar’s handwriting could equally be 
framing the name Maccoisim, a common enough surname 
in connection with the Macintyres. 

It is suggested that another surname was introduced into 
Uist as a ‘Tocher’. Rev Angus Macdonald of Killearnan 
says the Macphees were introduced with Margaret of 
Dunyvaig who married Ronald Mor of Benbecula,” They 
were certainly numerous throughout Uist in 1718. In 1798 
Neil Macphee had Heistamul, an island in the ford 
between Benbecula and South Uist. He had been there 
for twenty-five years and his father Francis, then still alive, 
had been promised by Clanranald that he would never be 
moved or have his rent increased. Aonghas Mac Ni’ll ‘ic 
Phrainseas went out to Manitoba in 1883 as an emigrant, 
when over eighty years old, but he left descendants in 
Benbecula. He was probably a son of Neil son of 
Francis above mentioned.” The Macphees in Daliburgh and 
in South Boisdale are also descended from this Francis, but 
he may not be the eponymous ancestor of Clann Phrainseas. 
One of them told me that they were descended from a 
Spaniard who married a Macphee woman and adopted her 
surname; the other Macphees were descended from his 
second wife.” The Clann Phrainseas are probably also the 
Clann a Phi nan Cladaichean (of the shores) but the 
suggestion that other Macphees are from the “Big cave of 
Wick”, that is they were of tinker stock, may be less than 
serious. There is no evidence that any of the Uist Macphees 
ever were white smiths but some were blacksmiths with a 
fine reputation as bone setters. 

In view of the historic clan rivalries, the existence of 
‘enemy’ clansmen in Uist is interesting, The Macneils are 
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thinly represented; they are, of course, from Barra and 
the main family have been in Uist from the beginning of 
the 19th Century. 

Most surprising is the high incidence of Campbells. 
According to Fr. Allan’s informant there were three 
separate branches; the first mentioned were a group still 
represented in Boisdale and Kildonan, descended from Iain 
Ban nan Con, third son of Campbell of Barbreck, Accord- 
ing to the story, Iain Ban eloped with one Effie Mac- 
Grouder, having offered violence to her father, and had to 
flee to Uist. He became Clanranald’s factor. The second 
group, then represented by the Campbell bards in South 
Lochboisdale, were known as Caimbeulaich an Urrais from 
a Campbell who had stood surety for someone who 
defaulted on his obligations and Campbell was forced to 
flee to Uist, The third group were Caimbeulaich Bheag nan 
Gearraichean who had been in Uist from time immemorial, 
“co-ionnan ris a’ chaol dubh”, coeval with the scrub 
willow.® 

These accounts are unsatisfactory in that they offer a 
weak reason for permanent exile among a less than friendly 
clan. It is virtually certain that the informant had spoken 
of Effie MacGrouder as Oighrig nic a’ ghridair, but what 
brewer’s daughter was important enough to force a member 
of an important Campbell family to abandon his own 
country? The suspicion is that, when she was so well 
remembered, she was, more probably, a local woman, There 
is a family of Macdonalds in Benbecula still known as Na 
Gridairean. John and Alexander Campbell in Boisdale in 
1896 were said to be sixth generation from Tain Ban and 
this would put his date about the mid-17th Century. 
Aonghas Mac Iain ’ic Dho’il mhic Grine, almost certainly 
a Campbell, in Machair Meadhonach in 1685 could, by 
patronymic, have well been his son. 

A John Campbell (Clerk) in the same place in 1718 could 
in turn have been Angus’s son, It is possible to speculate 
that Iain Bàn came to Uist about the time that Campbell 
of Barbreck was made prisoner at the Battle of Inverlochy 
in 1645, and that John Ban came as hostage for his father’s 
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ransome, which Clanranald could well have claimed. It is 
possible that Iain Ban was himself the surety that referred 
to the second Campbell group. The third group, the little 
Campbells of the outrun, so long in Uist, were presumably 
there before that time. Any Campbells in Uist before and 
during the Montrose wars would have been in a somewhat 
underprivileged position, being moved to poorer land as 
demand arose. They may be the same Campbells, who are 
by their name patterns a separate group, and are still 
referred to as ‘Sgriob a’ chabair’, an allusion to the 
furrows inscribed by their roof trees when being moved 
from place to place.®' Fr. Allan’s informant does not refer 
to the Clann Iomhair Campbells who may be so called from 
a recent ancestor, but a Duncan Campbell or Maciomhair 
was one of the men who rowed Prince Charlie across to Skye 
in 1746.% Another important incomer was Duncan Campbell, 
parochial schoolmaster who came from Perthshire in the 
middle of the 19th Century, He is remembered as being 
completely devoid of sense of tune or rhythm. His friend 
and compatriot, Rev, James Macgregor, played his fiddle for 
a whole evening and Campbell remarked that he had never 
heard such a long tune.® Strange to think that his grand 
daughter was Ceit Phadra Mhoir, a superb Gaelic singer 
(Mrs Nicolson). Fr. Allan also noted that there were other 
Campbell stragglers including a Neil Campbell who came 
from Troternish in Skye. This may be the ancestor of some 
Campbells who came in as shepherds. 

Other traditional enemies were the Macleods. Rev. Angus 
Macdonald, Killearnan, was told that they came as a ‘tail’ 
with Mor Mhor and Mor Og, brides from Dunvegan for 
successive Clanranald chiefs 8 These cannot be identified 
and most Macleods are from individual families coming in 
from Skye, Harris and Lewis about the end of the 18th 
Century, The Macleods in Bualadubh, Iochdar, are 
descended from a Norman Macleod who came as grieve to 
Rev. George Munro. He married a local woman, a Catholic 
who frequently quarrelled with the minister’s wife, She 
once told Mrs Munro, at the end of an altercation that the 
walls of hell were built with the skulls of ministers.®° This 
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was too much and Macleod had to have his marching 
orders, but with the ready wit which characterises his 
descendants, he straightaway produced the soft answer 
pointing out that hell was constructed long before there 
was any word of ministers. Rev. George, his wrath turned 
away, agreed, saying “°S minic a dh’eisdeadh ri baothair 
bhan”, one should not listen to the foolishness of women. 

Among Clanranald clan rivals one might include the 
Macleans. One group, now sadly diminished, were numerous 
in South Uist in the early 18th Century; only one family — 
nicknamed ‘Na Sassunaich’ — now remain of that group, as 
far as can be distinguished. John Maclean from South Uist, 
aged nineteen, a Roman Catholic, was punished for 
desertion, while serving with the armies of the States 
General in Holland in 1723 and may have descendants 
there% The largest group of Macleans now in Uist came 
from a Norman Maclean who came from North Uist as 
miller to Mingarry early in the 19th Century,” but individual 
families came from Harris, North Uist, Barra and Skye 
about the same time, 

It might be appropriate at this point to consider the 
Steeles, a surname, surprisingly long represented in South 
Uist. They derive from one Gilleasba Donn whose two sons 
were among the cattle raiders in Argyll in 1685, I had an 
interesting story of their origin from a South Uist Steele, 
long serving in a monastic order in Canada, He said that his 
uncle Peter Steele of North Boisdale was serving in the 
Naval Reserve and was in Edinburgh about eighty years 
ago and met a man whom I suspect could be Alexander 
Carmichael, The man told him the South Uist Steeles were 
really Macleans of Coll. As I heard the story it was a 
confusion of anachronisms involving religious persecution 
by Maclean of Coll and Macdonald of Boisdale. The Steeles 
came to Uist having borrowed the surname of the master 
of the barque which brought them there.88 What may be 
significant is that the early Steeles were in Frobost along 
side the early Macleans. 

The Steeles, among other exotic surnames, tend to be 
explained away as the tocher of O’Kane’s daughter in the 
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13th Century but there is little evidence that any of these 
penetrated to Uist. It may be that, as has been suggested, 
such names as Burke and Lyne, previously common in Uist, 
were introduced with Fionnsgoth Burke, one of the wives 
of Ronald Mor of Ben becula ® but it is too easy to explain 
away such names as Maccormick, O’Henley as as such a 
tocher, 


The Maccormicks all appear to have descended from one 
Calum Sagart who came as mass server with one of the 
Irish Missionaries.7° A Maccormick appears in the 1720 
rent list (but as a patronymic in 1718) and it is possible 
that others are so disguised at that time. One family, Na 
Ciobairean, have a patronymic going back six generations 
to Calum Sagart which would put his date of birth around 
1700. 


A similarly Irish surname O’Henley does not appear 
until 1798 but may also have been concealed in previous 
lists, There is a tradition that MacCodrum the North Uist 
bard met a priest O’Henley in Stilligarry. who is not other- 
wise on record, and engaged in a bardic exercise at his 
cxpense.” Rev. Alexander Campbell records that Duncan 
Ban O’Henley accompanied Fr. Wynne back to Ireland on 
his retirement in 1770. This suggests that Duncan had both 
a knowledge of Ireland and a clerical connection. He died 
in Milton in 1825 or 1824 7” 


Also on record in 1720 are Walkers written as ffouler. One. 
Domhnull mac Ní ll ‘ic Aonghais, has also the cognomen 
McGoyler (Mac a’Mhuilleir). The old Gaelic speakers pro- 
nounced the name Fouca:r. All this suggests an association 
with fulling mills but I know of no evidence to suggest that 
such mills were ever in use in Uist. It is possible that the 
Walkers were brought in to Uist because their knowledge of 
water mills was applied to the development of meal milling. 
The late Neil Walker. Bornish, was descended from the above 
named Donald and most Walkers descend from him or 
from Dougald ffouler in Boisdale at the same time, obviously 
his brother, by their identical patronymic.” 


The case of the Wilsons is similar, Traditionally they 
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were millers but one patronymic goes back to a breabadair 
(weaver). 

One could go on from here to consider other surnames 
suggesting movement in pursuit of crafts. The Smiths, a 
fairly numerous but ill defined group, may be assumed in 
some cases to derive from a relatively recent ancestor who 
was a blacksmith but the tradition is that the Smiths mainly 
derive from masons who came to the building of Ormaclete 
Castle, 1700-1707. 

Among the Maclellans a considerable group are 
descendants of one Gilbert who was born about 1799, He 
in turn was descended from one An Coupair Ban.” The 
presumption is that this man came to Uist as a cooper and 
‘Neil Maclellan Cooper in Kilphedar’ in 1826, suggests that 
the name, if not the trade, had followed the family to that 
date.” Many of the Maclellans of this group are engaged 
in timber crafts to this day, Other Maclellans are derived 
from individual families who came from Arisaig in com- 
paritively recent times and one family from Lewis.” There 
is, however, a group of Maclellans who were long associated 
with the East side of Ben More. Two brothers emigrated 
to Canada in 1787 from Liathadal and took with them the 
patronymic, Angus and John sons of Donald son of John 
son of Philip.”@ The name Philip was almost certainly 
Finlay, a common name among this branch of Maclellans 
who were apparently also involved in several movements 
to and from North Uist.” 

The Maclennans were also specialist craftsmen who 
settled in Locheynort from Gairloch. They were smugglers 
and no doubt makers of Whisky. 

Engaged in the arts of medicine were the Beatons, long 
associated with the Macdonalds and particularly the Clan- 
ranalds. Martin Martin refers to Fergus Beaton who had 
medical manuscripts in Gaelic translations.’ Many of the 
present day Beatons are descended from an Iain Mac- 
Fhearachair mhic Ni’ll Dotair but this family applied their 
familial herbal skills in the care of stock and were employed 
as shepherds. 'S! 

The sheep had hit South Uist somewhat later than other 
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parts of the Highlands. In Uist the shepherds tended to be 
second generation shepherds, that is they were Highlanders 
trained by Lowland shepherds although the Grieves and 
Douglases from Skye were in fact second generation Low- 
landers, They left present descendants in South Uist but not 
under these surnames, nor did the Stewarts from Glengarry 
or the Rankins from Morvern.'” Duncan Shaw, Factor to 
Clanranald in the first two decades of the 19th Century, 
recommending someone for employment admitted that he 
had the disability of being both a native and a Catholic.'® 
This indicates the employment policy prevalent in South 
Uist at that time, and thus came the Mackiggans from 
North Uist and the Patersons and Macleans from Harris 
in addition to those already mentioned. 


The Macfarlanes came from Skye as farm workers, They 
had originally come from Loch Lomond side, as gardener 
to Lynedale.'* It is interesting to reflect that the Rev. 
Donald Macfarlane, founder father of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, had nephews in Uist who were Roman Catholic.'® 

Also from Skye came Nicolsons, Murdoch with three 
apostolic sounding sons Peter, James and John, They were 
‘Brocairean’: what their function was in foxless and.badger- 
less South Uist is not known, but it is probable that they 
were for some form of game protection. '95 


The Lamonts came from Tiree, John Lamont married the 


daughter of Macdonald of Otharnis, a close Clanranald 
connection, '° 


Three different Mackenzies came about that time. 
Roderick Mackenzie from Harris was a ground officer. 
Kenneth from Lewis was a stone mason and married the 
daughter of Ronald Macdonald, last feuar of Bornish.'® 
Another Kenneth came from Bracadale in Skye. He 
managed a quarantine station in Lochboisdale during the 
cholera epidemic of 1832. He is the ancestor of the Loch- 
boisdale Mackenzies.'°? Among the Mackenzies one family 
is sadly now but a memory, that of Finlay Mackenzie, well 
known as host of Loch Boisdale Hotel. His father came 
there over 100 years ago, of Lochcarron origin. Simon was 
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brought up in Skye, son of Fionnlagh Mor Tigh a’ Phuirt, 
Sconser,'!° 

Running an hotel and particularly a quarantine station 
are specialist professions and one might refer to another 
type of specialist at this point. 

The Macmhuirichs had a long and unique association 
with the Clanranalds as bards and historians. This is no 
longer a surname in Uist but the Curries are proudly aware 
of their descent from the bards.''! The Macphersons are 
somewhat more coy about this although they are probably 
all of the Bardic Macmhurichs rather than the disparate 
Badenoch ones, who are correctly Macpherson, 

The Macmhurich dynasty in Uist tends to be presented 
by tradition as a single composite and rather sinister figure. 
After all he was in league with the devil although he 
managed to trick him out of his expected dues.''* A very 
intelligent informant said that she was descended from a 
Cathal Macmhurich and that a certain Cathal Mac Chalum 
"ic Iain had been named after her ancestor, but she had 
some difficulty in accepting that the second Cathal, whom 
she knew to have been a Macpherson, was also a Mac 
Mhurich.'? 

It seems fairly certain that some of the Uist Morrisons 
are also Macmhurich. There are, however, two Mac 
Mhuirichs, as well as one Macgille Mhoire and one Mac- 
Mhaol moire in the 1685 list of Uist men, the former being 
John Morrison, who held Kildonan of the Crown up to 
1730 but I am unable to link this man with any of the 
Morrisons now in Uist, with any certainty. There is a group 
descended from one Iain Og whose ancestors came from 
Lewis in pursuit of freedom to practise their Catholicism. 
The ultimate ancestor in Uist was said to be one Ruaridh 
Chracabhaig,''* The Iain Og, whose descent from Rory 
cannot be demonstrated in detail, could be the Iain Og in 
Kildonan in 1730, brother of the tenant and who was 
Iain Og mac Iain mhic Ruairaidh. 

According to Fr. Allan’s informant there was a group of 
Morrisons in Smerclete who came from an Iain Mac- 
Gillemhoire, who cut the roof timbers for the building of 
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Boisdale House in 1780 and was at that time a relatively 
recent incomer to South Uist.''® There is obviously a great 
deal of work to be done on this surname group in South 
Uist. 

Among specialist incomers one could also include the 
Johnstones. Neil Johnstone, Fr. Allan’s informant, said 
that they were Maclains of Glencoe''® but another Neil 
Johnstone''’ told me a different story although they spoke 
of a common ancestor and must have been the same people. 
He said he was related to King Robert the Bruce and that 
they came from Ayrshire. What both accounts agreed on 
was that they were related to Donnachadh Ruadh who had 
been employed by Clanranald as a ‘buachaille fiadh’, 
looking after the deer stocks on the East side of the 
island. He had abducted his wife from the shore of Skye 
and she is buried at the point of Teirrasdal, within view of 
her native place. 

My informant also said that Donnachadh Ruadh was in 
the same employment with one Donnachadh Dubh, the 
ancestor of the Bowies, another credible south country 
stock, 

There is, however, a much more robust tradition. This 
says that the Bowies (Clann ’ic ’ille Bhuidhe) are descended 
from a Moorish servant that Allan Clanranald brought back 
from the Spanish Wars and who was employed as a peithir''® 
(Dwelly translates as a messenger or forester), What is 
significant about this tradition is that ‘the African secretarie’ 
is on record''? at Ormaclete in 1702, which would place 
Donnachadh Dubh in the correct historical context. The 
tradition relates how the Peithir Dubh one day came across 
two men gralloching a stag on the south side of Beinn Mhor 
and confiscated their gun, Lady Clanranald duly praised 
his zeal but Clanranald, horrified, remembered that he had 
given the son of Lord Macdonald (sic) permission to hunt his 
hill. He set off to see, and sure enough one of the hunters 
was his guest. Clanranald, ashamed, declined to accept 
Macdonald’s hand of friendship and was all for shooting 
the Peithir on the spot, Macdonald, however, took the gun 
from him saying that if he wished to shoot his servant for 
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doing his Job, he would not do so with his, Macdonald’s, 
gun, which he then smashed, Duncan lost favour after this 
and was banished to Lagan an t-Sluaidh above Liathadal 
where his house ruin is still identifiable.'2° For what it is 
worth, one of Duncan’s descendants was taken for an Arab 
on a recent visit to the Holy Land, and Younas, the Muslim 
name, is not so different from Dhonnachaidh, the terminal, 
of Duncan, in his patronymic, Against all this, Clann “ic “ille 
Bhuidhe were to be found in Troternish in Skye in 1731,'?! 
while in Uist they were somehow connected with the Mac- 
eachens, Clann Eachainn Bhuidhe. 

Another surname, perhaps associated with the intro- 
duction of an early craft specialist, is Mackellaig, Donn- 
achadh Mac Uilcein is named as the first miller who 
dammed the waters of Howmore, A Macmhurich poetess 
bemoaned the dangers associated with this new form of 
energy. “Chi mi Caibeal Dhiarmid “na chlach iasgaich 
fhathast.”’'*? (I shall live to see Diarmid’s chapel as a fishing 
rock), (This is Martin’s St. Jeremy)'?. A Ranald Mac- 
Gluckan farmer in South Uist is on record as a Jacobite 
prisoner in 1746.'* The early Mackellaigs are listed as Mac- 
Killican in the Baptismal registers, almost certainly Mac- 
Uilcein. '25 

Finally, the Peterannas may be considered as specialist 
craítsmen although not imported in the strict sense. Louis 
Pedranna was the Italian carpenter on a Portugese ship 
wrecked off Barra around the end of the 18th Century. 
While waiting the necessarily long time for repatriation, he 
began to work at his craft and married a local woman,'* 
His son John, born about 1798, was joiner with the estate 
and had a large family.'?” As a result of emigration they 
were still a single family unit in Uist at the beginning of 
this century. It is gratifying to note that the Peterannas are 
now numerous, prosperous and thoroughly Uidhisteach. 
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SGIALACHDAN A CARLABHAGH 


UILLEAM Mac MHATHAIN 
An 5mh de’n Dubhlachd, 1984 


Tha mu dheich bliadhna fichead on thug Aonghus Mac 
Leòid nach maireann, a bha ’na mbhaighstir-sgoile an 
Carlabhagh, iasad dhomh de leabhran anns an robh àireamh 
de sgialachdan air an sgrìobhadh, agus sin gus feum sam 
bith a dhèanamh dhiubh a shaoilinn iomchaidh. Thugadh 
na sgialachdan sìos bho aithris Mhurchaidh Mhic Iomhair 
(Murchadh Dhomhnaill Anna), Cnoc Charlabhaigh, ’sa’ 
bhliadhna 1936. Cha robh colthas gum b'e cainnt an 
t-seanchaidh a bha anns an iomlan, facal air au fhacal: is 
e a bh’ ann oidhirp air brigh an sgeóil a sgriobhadh gu 
cabhagach cho aithghearr ’s a ghabhadh sin déanamh; agus 
an siod ’s an seo bha na thuirt an seanchaidh an Gaidhlig 
air a thionndadh gu Beurla. Is e a rinn mi alg an am 
Gaidhlig a chur an aite na Beurla agus beagan sgioblachaidh 
a dhèanamh air a’ chorr. Anns a’ chuid a dh’eadar-thean- 
gaich mi chum mi san amharc gum bu chóir dhomh, cho 
fad 's a bha 'nam chomas, gnàthasan Gaidhlig Leódhus a 
chleachdadh; agus tha feadhainn dhe na facail 'gan lit- 
reachadh a réir ’s mar a thathas ’gam fuaimneachadh an 
Leódhus. Tha fhios nach eil an dóigh a b'eudar dhomh a 
ghabhail an cois na h-obrach buileach mar a mhiannaichinn, 
agus cha smaoinichinn air na sgialachdan seo a chur am 
follais idir mura bé, a dh’aindeoin gach easbhaidh a dh’ 
fhaodas a bhith orra, gu bheil fiosrachadh mu sheann each- 
draidh Leódhuis anns a” chuid as motha dhiubh nach eil, 
cho fad ’s as aithne dhomh, ri fhaighinn an aite sam bith 
eile. 


I. Clann Mhic Amhlaidh 


Bha fear an Uig air an robh Mac Artair,' agus bha 
Dighall, athair Dhomhnaill Chaim, beó aig an aon am. 
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Bha eathar aig gach fear air son iasgaich. Cha robh siúil 
ann. Bhiodh iad a’ toirt plaide a mach air son gaoth fhab- 
harach le na ràimh. Latha a bha iad a muigh ’s thainig a’ 
ghaoth mor. Bha duine a dhith air Dughall de’n sgiobadh, 
is fear a bharrachd aig Mac Artair, an uair a dh’fhalbh iad 
dhachaigh ’s a’ ghaoth mór — càil ach na dhèanadh na 
ràimh. Thainig iad faisg is dh’iarr Dùghall am fear a bha a 
bharrachd aige. Cha déanadh Mac Artair sin. Rinn iad mar 
a b’urrainn iad. Bha Mac Artair air tir greis roimh 
Dhùghall. An uair a ràinig e taigh thuirt e ri a bhean nach 
robh fhios aige dé a dhèanadh e — gun do dhiùlt e fear do 
Dhùghall agus gu marbhadh e e. Dh’fhalbh bean Mhic 
Artair ’s thug i leatha Domhnall Cam gos a thogail.? Bha 
na mnathan deònach le chéile gur h-ann mar seo a bhith- 
eadh. An uair a thàinig Dùghall, gun fuireach ri biadh no 
càil, chuir e air a chlaidheamh. Dh’fhaighnich a bhean dha 
càit an robh e a” dol. Thuirt e gu robh a mharbhadh Mhic 
Artair — “Dhiùlt e duine dhomh.” Thuirt a” chailleach 
nach dèanadh e siod idir — gu robh bean Mhic Artair an 
déis a mhac a thoirt leatha gos a thogail. Stad Dùghall an 
uair sin. Thogadh Domhnall Cam an taigh Mhic Artair 
gos an robh e air tighinn gu ìre, Is e caileach a leim air a 
thug an t-sùil as “na bhalach.? An uair a dh'fhas e mór ’sea 
chaidh “na cheann air Clann Mhic Amhlaidh. 


H. Torcaill mac Dhomhnaill Chaoisle 


Bha Torcaill mac Dhomhnaill Chaoisle* am Bradhagair. Is 
e cleasaiche a bh’ ann dheth. Tha creag mhór air taobh ard 
Dhaile Beaga, is chuireadh e car dheth fhéin air bil na 
creige. Thàinig fear dhachaigh air son fiachainn ris a’ chùis 
a dhèanamh air. Thàinig iad chun na creige. Chuir Torcaill 
an car dheth, ach chaidh am fear eile leis a’ chreig ’s 
bhàthadh e. An uair a chunnaic Torcaill a’ dol thairis e, ’s 
e a thubhairt e, “Tha car aig an fhear ud nach do dh’ 
ionnsaich Torcaill.” Chuireadh e ceirsle shìomain air barr 
an leothaid os cionn tràigh Dhaile Beaga, is chuireadh e cas 
mu seach oirre gos an ruigeadh e bonn an leothaid. 
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IHI. Domhnall Cam agus Iain mac Shomhairl': 


Thainig fios bho’n uachdaran an triúir a ghlacadh — 
Domhnall Cam, Alasdair na Saile Bige is Torcaill mac 
Dhomhnaill Chaoisleé — ’s an toirt a mach dh’an phrìosan 
gu tir-mór. Bha bodach mór am Bradhagair air an robh 
Iain mac Shomhairl’,’ is thug iad eisinn dh’an t-soitheach 
air son an ceannsachadh air an t-slighe a mach, Bha 
Domhnall Cam Uige ceangailte ris a’ chrann ’s ’ga thean- 
nachadh le ròpan, “Iain,” arsa Domhnall, “nach eil e teann 
gu leór?” Cha tug Iain éisdeachd dha. A’ dol a null an 
Cuan Mòrthireach, arsa Domhnall Cam ri Iain, “Fosgail 
mi is mi a’ dol ’gam riarachadh fhéin.” “Riaraich thu 
fhéin "nad bhriogais.” Ràinig iad a null ’s chaidh an cur 
dh’an phrìosan. Chaidh an cas a chur an ceap iarainn. 
Tharr Alasdair na Sàile Bige a chas a thoirt as a” cheap is 
fhuair Domhnall air an t-séine a bhriseadh, ach bha an 
ceap air a chois. Choisich iad chun na mara mar sin. Fhuair 
e gobha an sin a bhris an ceap iarainn an uair a ráinig e 
faisg air a” mhuir. Fhuair iad seann eathar “s toll air a 
cliathaich. Fhuair iad sgrath ’s chuir iad air an toll e. 
Fhuair iad dá rámh. Fhuair iad measair air son taomadh. 
Bha an darna fear ag iomradh ’s am fear eile a’ taomadh. 
An uair a ráinig iad tir faisg air a’ Chabaig bha am fear 
eile ag iomradh. Thilg Domhnall Cam am measair ’s fhuair 
iad air tr. An uair a dhirich iad air a’ chladach, thuirt 
Domhnall Cam ri Alasdair, “Car-son nach robh thu ’gam 
ghreasad, 's an t-eathar gos a dhol fodha?” “Cha robh; bha 
mi a’ smaoineachadh gu robh do ghreasad agad fhéin.” 
“Bha e glé fheumail dhut nach do ghreas thu mise; nam 
bitheadh, bhiodh do cheann as d'aonais air an uair.” 

Ràinig Domhnall dhachaigh a dh’ Uig, ach cha duirig- 
eadh e dhol a chur dragh air fear Bhradhagair — bha e cho 
làidir. Ach chuir e fios gu muinntir Bhradhagair mura 
tugadh iad thuige-san Mac Shomhairl’ ceangailte gum 
marbhadh e a chula duine a bha am Bradhagair. Chaidh 
muinntir Bhradhagair an sas ann ’s bha e ’gan ceannsachadh. 
Bha boireannach ’gan cumhad ’s thuirt i, “Bu sibh a’ 
ghraisg — an robh sibh a riamh a’ spoth chullach?” Rug 
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iad air an sin is cheannsaich iad e. Fhuair iad air a cheangal 
is dh’fhalbh iad, da dhuine dhiag roimhe ’s as a dheaghaidh. 
An uair a rainig iad Abhainn Ghriomarsta bha an da fhear 
dhiag a bh’ air thoiseach air a dhol a null. Thug e tarraig 
air an rop ’s tharraig e an da fhear dhiag air an druim 
direach dh’an abhainn. Tharr iad an airde ’s cha d’fhuair 
elsinn as. Ràinig iad Domhnall Cam leis. Bha post aig 
Domhnall air a chur an airde ris an robhas a’ dol dh’a 
cheangal. An uair a bha iad ’ga theannachadh ris, “A 
Dhomhnaill,” arsa Mac Shomhairl’, “nach eil e teann gu 
leòr?” “Chan eil,” arsa Domhnall, “scáil nas teinne na bha 
e agadsa an uair a chuir thu ormsa mo riarachadh "nam 
bhriogais a’ dol a null an Cuan Mòrthireach.” An uair a 
fhuair e air a cheangal, thóisich e air leis a” chlaidheamh. 
Cha robh an claidheamh a’ deanamh càil air. Bha móran 
dhaoine ann. Bha duine ann an sin “nam miosg. “Tha,” ars 
eisinn, “sian air an duine. Gearr am fiar eadar a dha chois 
is ni thu a” chúis air.” Ghearr e am fiar eadar a dha chois 
*s gu luath thilg e an ceann dheth. 


IV. Iain mac Mhurchaidh, Dail Mór 


Chaidh long a bhriseadh air a” chladach, agus chaidh an 
sgiobadh air tir air an t-Seansgeir. Cha leigeadh Iain mac 
Mhurchaidh’ le duine dhiubh tighinn far na sgeire, ’s thainig 
làn mór a dh’fhalbh leotha air fad. Is e Caiptean Green a 
bh’ air an sgiobair aca, agus is ann bhuaithe sin a theirear 
Sgeir Chaiptean Green ris an sgeir. Bhàthadh iad uile. 
Chaidh téile? a dhith ’s thàinig i air tìr aig ceann tràigh 
Dhaile Beaga aig an stac ris an can iad Stac nan Gall. 
Ràinig fear dh’an sgiobadh an cladach le ball. Ghearr am 
maor am ball, ach chaidh aig feadhainn dhiubh air tir a 
ruighinn. Ie e cargo téa a bh’aca. Bha am maor “ga chur 
'na thodhar air an talamh. Is e Geàrraidh na Téa a chanas 
iad ris an àite fhathast. 


V. Murchadh a” Pheice 


Thòisich Iain mac Mhurchaidh air long a thogail aig an 
Fhideach, an Carlabhagh, an àite ris an abrar Cladhan an 
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t-Soithich, Thug e còig saoir dhachaigh. Bha bodach air 
Cnoc nan Taighean de Chlann Mhic Phail. Bhiodh e a’ dol 
seachad air far an robh na saoir ag obair. Bha bracoist nan 
saor a’ tighinn a Dail Mór a chula latha. Is e measair 
(miadachd peice) de lite a bha a’ tighinn. An uair a bha am 
bodach a’ dol seachad chunnaic e agus stad e, ’s thuirt e, 
“An e sin biadh nan cóig saor?” Thuirt iad gur h-e. “Nam 
faighinn fhìn annlan math leis dh’ithinn “nam aonar e.” 
Thuirt iad ris gum faigheadh e na h-annlan a bh’ aca 
fhéin. Chuir e dheth an cliabh is thóisich e air a’ mheasair 
is dh’ith e na bh’ ann. (Is e Murchadh a’ Pheice a bh’ air 
a riamh tuilleadh.) Chaidh am bodach dhachaigh. An uair 
a chuir e dheth an cliabh thuirt e ri a bhean tóiseachadh a’ 
fuine. Dh’fhaighnich i car-son. “Dh'ith mi biadh nan saor 
agus feumaidh iad rud fhaighinn.” “Car-son a dh’ith thusa 
am biadh aca?” Thuirt e gu robh e a’ smaoineachadh nach 
robh gu leór ann do chóignear agus gun dh’ith e e gos a 
leigeil fhaicinn dhaibh. Cha robh súil aig na saoir ri cáil gu 
am na diathad, ach thóisich ise a’ fuine ’s ag cur nam 
bonnach ann an rusgann.'° Chaidh am bodach suas dh’an 
t-sobhal agus thug e nuas ceathramh muilt. Chuir e poit 
air an teine ’s ghearr e an ceathramh muilt ’s chuir e ’sa’ 
phoit e. An uair a bha e deiseil chaidh e far an robh na fir. 
“Thigibh ’s gobhaibh biadh,” ars eisinn. Thuirt iad nach 
leigeadh e leas. “Dh’ith mise am biadh agaibhse: feumaidh 
sibhse tighinn comhla riumsa a dh’ithe mo bhidh-sa.” Dh’ 
fhalbh iad comhla ris is theann iad air ithe. Thuirt iad gum 
b'fhearr leotha an aon bhiadh seo a fhuair iad bho’n 
bhodach na na chuireadh thuca a Dail Mór bho tháinig iad. 

Ri ùine chuireadh crìoch air an luing. An uair a chaidh 
a cur gu sal chuir Iain mac Mhurchaidh sgiobadh innte 
agus a mhac fhéin “na chaiptean oirre, Cha chualas guth 
air an luing no air an sgiobadh bhon dh’fhalbh iad ’s iad 
an dùil a dhol a dh’Ameireaga. 


VI. Domhnall Ban nan Eilean 


Bha fear am Bearnaraidh agus fear eile a bha greis a 
latha ri linn Iain mhic Mhurchaidh Dhaile Móire. Bhiodh 
a’ chiad fhear a’ dol air chéilidh air an darna fear, agus 
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bhiodh e ag ràdh, “Saoil cionnas a tha feòil ’san tigh ud a 
chula h-oidhche.” Thuirt a bhean, “Fiach nach eil thusa ’sa’ 
chleachdadh a bhith ’g ithe na feóla ud.” An ath oidhche 
chaidh e ann mar a b’abhais, is dh’iarradh air fedil ithe. 
Ach dhiùlt e. Anns a’ mhadainn bha gobhar a bh’ aig 
nabaidh air a dhol air chall. (Bha a’ chuid bu mhotha de 
dhaoine ag cumail ghobhar an uair ud.) Thòisich iad ag 
cumhad air son a’ ghobhair, ach cha robh sgial air. An uair 
nach do thog e ceann an áite sam bith, thuirt am fear seo 
aig an robh an fheòil, ‘‘Fiachaibh an toll-fasgnaidh aig an 
duine seo.” Bha e air a mharbhadh e fhéin ’s air a chur an 
siod, Bha an duine neoichiontach air a ghlacadh ’s air a 
chur an gréim ’s air a thoirt suas dh’an arm — dh’an 
phress-gang. Thuirt an t-oifigeir a bh’ aige ris, “Tha e ag cur 
iongantas orm dé a chuir do leithid-sa dh’an arm.” Thuirt 
an duine gum b’eudar dha a dhol ann. “Feumaidh tu an 
t-adhbhar innse dhomh,” ars eisinn, Thuirt e gun déanadh 
e sin is dh’innis e dha. “Chaidh mo chur ann air son meairle 
a rinn fear eile agus a dh’fhalaich e anns an taigh agam.” 
“Ma tha,” ars eisinn, “falbh thusa dhachaigh, agus bheir 
mise ordugh dhut air do chlaidheamh, agus far an tachair 
am fear seo riut na toir mionaid dha ach thoir an ceann 
dheth.” Tháinig an duine dhachaigh, agus an oidhche a 
thainig e bha beanais am Bearnaraidh agus fhuair e cuir- 
eadh. Bha am fear eile air a’ bheanais cuideachd, agus 
an uair a nochd an duine, chaidh aige air tarrsainn a mach. 
Mus do bhris an latha bha e air a chuid gu léir aiseag a 
null air a’ chaolas a dh’Jairsiadar. Ràinig e a’ Chabag, agus 
as sin chaidh e dha na h-Eileanan Móra." Is e Domhnall 
Ban nan Eilean a bh’ air an déidh sin. An uair a thàinig 
e as sin shuidhich e a chabair an Dail Mór. 

An uair a chuala am maor (Iain mac Mhurchaidh) gun 
deach a chur dh'an arm, thàinig e ’s thug e leis an crodh 
aige gu Dail Mór, is bha iad aige fhéin. An uair a bha e 
greis aig an taigh dh'innseadh dh’an t-saighdeir mar a 
thachair. Dh’fhalbh e a Dhail Mór ’s a chlaidheamh aige. 
An uair a ràinig e Dail Mór bha banchaig Iain mhic Mhur- 
chaidh leis a” chrodh aig Leathad Bhalabhair. Bhruidhinn 
e rithe. “Is ann agad a tha an crodh mór brèagha,” ars 
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eisinn. Thuirt i gu robh. “Càit an d’fhuair sibh an crodh 
math seo?” Thuirt i gun táinig àireamh mhath dhiubh a 
Bearnaraidh. “An aithne dhut,” ars eisinn, “al nam beat- 
haichean sin air fad?” Thuirt i gum b’aithne. Thuirt e 
rithe an sealltainn dha, agus rinn i sin eadar shion is og. An 
uair a fhuair e an cur air leth, thuirt e, “Falbh a nis agus 
innis do dh'Iain Maor gun dh’fhalbh mise leotha.” Cha 
leigeadh an t-eagal leis a’ mhaor a dhol an tóir air. 

Tha e air a radh gur h-ann de shliochd Dhomhnaill 
Bhain nan Eilean a tha athair Chaluim Dhuinn agus móran 
de mhuinntir nan Gearrannan. 


VII. Coinneach Og Mac Iomhair 

An uair a chaochail Coinneach Mac Iomhair,'* Fear Char- 
labhaigh, thug Iain mac Mhurchaidh Carlabhagh bho Uilleam, 
mac Choinnich, agus bha e gun fhearann, Bha Coinneach 
Og, mac sheann Choinnich, ’na dhoctor cho ainmeil ’s a bha 
’san taobh tuath, agus bha Coinneach Og seo a’ tighinn 
dhachaigh bho’n Mhòrthir. Chualas gu robh e a’ tighinn, 
agus bha mac an uachdarain, Mac Coinnich," ’ga choin- 
neachadh air an laimrig. Bhruidhinn e ris, agus thuirt e ris 
gur h-ann gos an teidheadh e a chumhad air a athair, ’s e 
cha mhór gun chainnt Je tinneas. Chaidh e gu Taigh an 
Tolmaich,'® agus an uair a nochd e steach air an darus, có a 
bha an sin roimhe ach Iain Dhaile Móire, ’s e air tighinn a 
chumhad air an uachdaran. Thionndaidh an doctor “san 
darus. Dh’fhalbh mac an uachdarain as a dheaghaidh ’s dh’ 
fhaighnich e dha car-son nach deach e steach a chumhad 
air a athair. “Cha téid mi steach idir,” ars eisinn, “gos an 
cuir thu an diabhal a mach as an taigh.” B'fhearasda Iain 
a chur a mach. Sheall e air an duine thinn is thuirt e ria 
mhac, “Is e tinneas bàis a th’ air d'athair, ach, ma thoilic- 
heas tu, cuiridh mi de fheabhas air na leigeas dha beagan 
fhacal a radh. Faigh caora dhubh. Faigh buidseir sgileil a 
mharbhas i cho luath ’s a th” aige.” Fhuaras a” chaora is 
rinneadh seo. Chaidh an cracann, ’s e fhathast blath, a chur 
leth ris. Thóisich an duine air bruidhinn, agus bha a mhac 
toilichte comhradh fhaighinn bhuaithe agus cúisean a chur 
an ordugh. 
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An uair a bha an doctor a’ falbh, dh’fhaighnich mac an 
uachdarain dha dé am paghadh a bha e ag iarraidh. “Chan 
eil mi ag gubhail cáil,” ars eisinn, “ach thug an duine ud 
a chuir thu mach am baile fearainn a bh’ aig m'athair 
bho mo bhráthair.” “Ach,” ars am fear eile, “tha Gearraidh 
Ghuirm agus Col Uarach gu bhith air an leigeil suas as 
t-samhradh agus gheobh do bhráthair iad le chéile.” Chaidh 
Uilleam mac Choinnich a null an sin an uair sin,'* agus b'e 
a shliochd-san Clann Mhic Iomhair air an robh deagh 
aithne ann an Steornabhagh." 


Notaichean 


I 

1. A réir beul-aithris am measg Chlann Mhic Artair an 
Carlabhagh. tháinig a’ cheud fhear dhiubh a Leódhus 
comhla ri nighean do Iarla Earra-ghaidheal a phós 
ceann-feadhna Chlann Mhic Leóid Leódhuis; agus 
tha dearbhadh againn ann an còir-fearainn a chaidh 
a sgrìobhadh “sa” bhliadhna 1498 gun do thachair a 
leithid de phòsadh ceart gu leòr; oir tha Torcall Mac 
Leòid agus Catrìona, nighean Chailein, Iarla Earra- 
ghàidheal, air an ainmeachadh comhla anns an sgrìob- 
hadh mar chàraid phòsda. Fhaic ante, Leabhar LI. 323. 

2. Tha seo ag ciallachadh gu robh Domhnall Cam gu 
bhith an taigh Mhic Artair air dhaltachas, agus gum 
biodh Clann Mhic Amhlaidh agus Clann Mhic Artair 
an daimh comhaltais dh’a chéile. 

3. Their cuid gur e an Gobha Bán ann am Bhaltos a 
chuir an t-súil a Domhnall Cam le iarann air a thar- 
rainn dearg as an teallach. Ach tha seo móran nas 
colthaiche ris an fhirinn. 


H 
4. A réir Lamh-sgriobhainnean Mhic Gille-mhoire (Leab- 
har D, b'e Torcall mac Dhomhnaill Chaoisle (no 
Chaoislich) a bha "na cheannard air na Leódhusaich aig 
Abhainn Bharbhais an uair a chuir iad an ruaig air na 
Domhnallaich a bha air tighinn a Leódhus a thogail na 
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creiche, is Uisdean mac Ghilleasbuig Chléirich air an 
ceann (Traditions of the Western Isles, 38). B’e mac do 
Mhac Leòid Leédhuis a bha an Domhnall Chaoisle; 
agus is e a dh’fhag an t-ainm sin air gun do thogadh e 
an Ceann Chaoisle (no Chiisill) taobh Loch Réasord. 
Theirear “Na Caoislich” ri a shliochd chun an latha 
an diugh. Ach, gu cearbach, thug ministeir air choir- 
eiginn MacDonald air cuid diubh ann an leabhar a’ 
bhaistidh, theagamh a chionn ’s gur e Domhnall a bh’ 
air an duine air an do shloinneadh iad. Ach is ann a tha 
iad de fhior bhrollach Chlann Mhic Ledid. Is e té 
dhiubh a bu sheanmhair dhomh taobh m'athar — 
Iseabail Mhurchaidh Ruaidh a Gallsann fo Dheas. 
Dithis eile dhiubh an t-Urr. Seumas Domhnallach, a 
shuidhicheadh o chionn ghoirid mar mhinisteir an 
Eaglais na h-Alba an Garrabost, agus an t-Urr. Domh- 
nall Domhnallach nach maireann, a bha “na mhinisteir 
ann am Mealainis an Dùthaich Mhic Aoidh, agus 'na 
dhéidh sin ann an Sgire Mhoire faisg air Inbhir-nis. 
Cf. “Angus McCoil Chislick” (Aonghus mac Dhomh- 
naill Chaoislich) an Eòrrapaidh ann an rola a” mháil 
'sa” bhliadhna 1726 (Highland Papers II. 320). 


HI 

-= Tha barrachd is aon aithris againn air a’ chuid seo de 
eachdraidh Dhomhnaill Chaim; mar eisimpleir ann an 
Lamh-sgriobhainnean Mhic Gille-mhoire, Leabhar I 
(Traditions of the Western Isles, 9-11). 

Chan eil seo buileach ceart. Bha Torcall mac Dhomh- 
naill Chaoisle ’na lin ghaisgeach mun do rugadh 
Domhnall Cam. Chuireadh an cath aig Abhainn Bhar- 
bhais mu’n bhliadhna 1568, an uair a bha Domhnall- 
aich Shléite a’ tagairt cóir air Leódhus. 


= Jain mac Shomhairl’: Tha mearachd an seo. Is e a 


b’ainm dha Iain Ruadh Mac Phail, agus is e Tomas a 
bh’ air a athair. Fhaic ante, Leabhar XLVIII. 407-408. 
Is e cuid de na h-Uigich — ach cuid a mhain — a 
theireadh “mac Shomhairl”” ris. Chuireadh gu bas 
e am Bearnaraidh air Creagan na Mi-chomhairle; agus 
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tha uaigh faisg air láimh ris an canar “Cró Mhic 
Shomhair! ”. Faodaidh e a bhith gu robh cuid am 
beachd gur e Jain Ruadh Mac Phàil a bha “na laighe 
innte. Chan eil cinnt sam bith gur e, ach is dòcha gur 
ann ri linn seo a thachair an t-iomrall. Fhaic ante, 
Leabhar XLVII. 329. 


IV 


Iain mac Mhurchaidh: B’e seo Iain Mac Iomhair, a 
bha ’na mhaor (ground-officer) anns an roinn dh’an 
eilean a bh’ air ainmeachadh air Carlabhagh. Bha e 
posda ri Sine, nighean do Chailean Mac Coinnich, 
Tighearna Chill-duinn, agus dithis mhac aige — Cailean, 
a bha ’na shealbhadair-luingeas an Steornabhagh, agus 
Coinneach, An uair a dh’eug e ’sa’ bhliadhna 1769-70, 
phos a bhantrach, mar a dhara bean, an t-Urr, Tormod 
Mac Gille-mhoire, ministeir sgìre Uig. (Paipeirean 
Chlann Ghill-anndrais; Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae VII. 
208). 

Chan eil lorg air cuin a chailleadh an long aig Caiptean 
Green. Ach tha fiosrachadh math air faighinn mu’n 
téile. Is e an Johan Gerhard a b'ainm dhi, Johan Segor 
ainm an sgiobair, agus i air bhòidse bho Ghothenburg 
gu Lisbon le luchd fiodha, cip iarainn (iron ingots) agus 
cisteachan ti. Bhuail i air Stac nan Gall air an 11mh 
latha de'n t-Samhainn, 1759. Shabhail cuid de’n sgio- 
badh, ach cha robh an aireamh mór (Paipeirean Chlann 
Ghill-anndrais), Tha cunntas agam air mar a thachair 
ann an litir chun an Stornoway Gazette, 4/8/1973. 


V 


Bha dealbh de'n rùsgann anns an làmh-sgrìobhainn 
agus am facal air a mhìneachadh mar “soitheach air 
son criathradh air a dhèanamh de mhuran no de 
chonnlaich”. Fhaic am Faclair aig Dwelly, s.v, rasgan 
(le dealbh): RIA Contributions, s.v. rúsc, 


It; 


14. 
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VI 


Bha Domhnall Bàn anns na h-Eileanan Móra (no 
Sianta) cinnteach gu leòr. Ann an cunntas a chaidh a 
sgrìobhadh ’sa’ bhliadhna 1800 tha aon diubh, Eilean 
na Cille, °ga ainmeachadh mar “Donald Bane’s Island” 
(J. Headrick, Report on the Island of Lewis, 9). 


VII 


Bha cuimhne air Coinneach Mac Iomhair, Fear Char- 
labhaigh, mar “Mhaighstir Coinneach” (P. C. Caimbeul, 
Clan Iver, 109), ni a tha a’ dearbhadh gun do choisinn 
e an inbhe Magister Artium; agus chan eil teagamh 
nach e a tha ri lorg a” déanamh sin an Colaisde an Rìgh 
an Abar- dheathain ’sa’ bhliadhna 1697 (King’s College 
Officers and Graduates. 218). Is e a bha “a léigh an 
Réisimeid Mhic Coinnich latha Sliabh an t-Siorraim 
(Làmh-sgrìobhainnean Mhic Gille-mhoire. Leabhar VI; 
Traditions of the Western Isles, 160). 


. Tha e glé cholthach gur e Coinneach Og (P. C. Caim- 


beul, op. cit., loc, cit.) a tha air faighinn mar “Mr 
Kenethus MacIver Leogensis” ag cosnadh na h-inbhe 
Magister Artium an Colaisde an Rìgh an Abar-dheathain 
'sa” bhliadhna 1733 (King’s College Officers and 
Graduates, 231), 

B'e Mac Coinnich Uilleam Dubh, Iarla Shìoford, Dh’ 
eug e ann an Steornabhagh 'sa” bhliadhna 1740, agus 
tha e air adhlacadh an Cladh na h-Aoi. Thugadh an 
Iarlachd bhuaithe ri linn dha a bhith cogadh air taobh 
nan Seumasach. Is e a mhac Coinneach a tha ’ga 
ainmeachadh an seo mar mhac an uachdarain. Cha do 
shealbhaich e an Iarlachd, agus is e Lord Fortrose a 
theirte ris, mar sheòrsa de mhodh. 


. Is ann an Taigh an Tolmaich — Seaforth Lodge ’sa’ 


Bheurla — a bhiodh Mac Coinnich a’ fuireach an uair a 
thigeadh e a Leódhus; taigh an t-Siamarlain a bh’ ann. 
Chaidh a leagail an uair a thogadh Caisteal Steorna- 
bhaigh air an aon làrach. 
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Tha dearbhadh ri fhaighinn am páipeirean na h-oigh- 
reachd air an imrich seo bho Charlabhagh a Chol 
Uarach. Phòs Uilleam Mac Iomhair Barabal, nighean 
Chailein Mhic Coinnich de theaghlach Ghruineird (Fin- 
don’s Tables Air. 12), agus bha Col aig a mhac Cailean 
an deaghaidh bas a athar — “Cailean Chuil” a theirte 
ris. Phòs e Anna, nighean Iomhair Mhic Iomhair, Fear 
Ghriais (P. C, Caimbeul, op. cit., 105). Dh'fhag e Col, 
agus dh’fhalbh e leis an teaghlach a dh'Ameireaga. 

Bha Coinneach (1759-1842), bràthair Chailein Mhic 
Iomhair, ag comhnaidh ann an Steornabhagh. Phòs e 
Anna, nighean Iain Mhic Iomhair, Fear Tholstaidh, 
agus bha fichead duine cloinne aca (P. C. Caimbeul, 
op. cit., 109-110), 





GUNBOATS TO THE HEBRIDES 


Dr I. M. M. MACPHAIL 
11th March 1983 


Crofters Commission 


The Crofters’ War did not come to an end with the passing 
of the Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act in June, 1886. 
Political agitation, grazing disputes, dyke-breaking, “No 
Rent” campaigns, military expeditions — all continued and 
on a greater scale than before. Implementation of the act 
— the granting of security of tenure, the fixing of fair rents, 
the question of arrears, compensation for improvements — 
was entrusted to a small standing commission, appointed 
in accordance with the provisions of the act, It comprised 
three members, one of whom should be an advocate of at 
least ten years’ standing and one should be a Gaelic 
speaker, The three appointed by the Scottish Secretary, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, on June 10, 1886 (over a fortnight before 
the Crofters’ Bill actually received the Royal Assent) were 
David Brand, Advocate-Depute and Sheriff of Ayr, William 
Hossack of Oban, Peter Macintyre of Mains of Findon in 
the Black Isle, a Gaelic speaker. They were to play an 
important part in the pacification of the crofting areas.' 
Sheriff David Brand, appointed chairman with a salary 
of £1200 a year (in addition to his salary of £700 a year as 
Sheriff of Ayr) was the son of a Glasgow merchant, had no 
connection with the Highlands or Islands but was to spend 
most of the rest of his active life engaged in crofting 
affairs. In addition to his post as chairman of the Crofters 
Commission, he acted as chairman of a Royal Commission 
on the Highlands and Islands of Scotland from 1892 to 1895 
(often known as the Deer Forest Commission) and he was 
also a member of the Congested Districts Board, set up in 
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1897, The annual reports of the Crofters Commission reveal 
a mind sympathetic to the crofters but realistic and 
objective. His Report on the Social Condition of the people 
of Lewis in 1902 compared with twenty years ago (called the 
Brand Report) is invaluable for the study of crofting life in 
the Hebrides, Brand was held in high regard by the islesmen: 
he was invited to act as chairman at the annual gathering 
of the Lewis and Harris Association in Glasgow in March, 
1891, and also at a similar function of the Uist and Barra 
Association in Glasgow in December, 1892. In his address 
to the Lewis and Harris Association, he praised the people 
of the Western Isles: 

“If I was placed in circumstances where I required the 
aid of men possessed of great powers of endurance, of 
self-denial, of absolute fearlessness, then I would choose a 
Lewisman in preference to the pale-faced artisan.” 

Appointed by a Liberal government in 1886, he served 
most of his time in office under Conservative-Unionist 
ministries, but was given the honour of knighthood in 1906, 
the year of the Liberal landslide victory and the year before 
his death.’ 

The first task of the Crofters Commission was to collect 
information about the lands and rents of the applicants 
from factors, proprietors, old residents, clergymen, inspectors 
of poor in the various parishes with crofters’ holdings. A 
crofting parish was defined as a parish in which there were 
at the time of the passing of the Crofters Act, or had been 
within 80 years before, holdings consisting of arable land, 
held with a right of free pasturage in common and in which 
there still were resident tenants of holdings, the annual rent 
of which did not exceed £35. Of the total of 163 parishes 
in the crofting counties — Inverness-shire, Ross and 
Cromarty, Argyll, Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney, Shetland 
— only twelve were omitted from the list of crofting 
parishes — eight in Argyll, two in Ross and Cromarty, two 
in Inverness-shire, The Commission held hearings through- 
out the crofting areas (in some places more or less a 
repetition of the Napier Commission hearings), engaged 
surveyors to measure the ground, and in due course issued 
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their findings, dealing with rents and arrears, In August, 
1887, in order to expedite matters, a change was made in 
the procedure, whereby two of the members would hear 
evidence while the third would inspect the crofts along with 
a valuer; and in November, 1889, an amending act was 
introduced, enabling each of the three members to act 
individually along with valuers.’ 

The Commission was from its inception designated the 
Land Court in certain newspapers in imitation of the Land 
Courts set up by the Irish Land Act of 1881, and the 
Commission exercised judicial functions throughout its 
existence until its disbandment in 1912 when the Scottish 
Land Court was set up, One of the Commission’s decisions 
was that settling the long-standing dispute in Skye over the 
grazing of Ben Lee, which was given in favour of the 
crofters of three townships of the Braes, near Portree. 
Another function exercised by the Commission was the 
supervision of common grazing regulations and of the 
appointment of township grazing committees, The first 
main survey of the Commission ended in May, 1891, with 
the decisions on the South Harris estate of the Earl of 
Dunmore. The reductions there were the greatest in the 
Hebrides: the average rent was reduced by 483 per cent and 
the amount of arears cancelled 87 per cent. During the 
twenty-six years of its existence, 1886-1912, the Commission 
received 22,111 applications to have fair rents fixed, 
reduced rents on average by 24.5 per cent and cancelled 
67 per cent of all arrears. In some areas the long period of 
waiting led to frustration so that the years 1886-1887 saw 
more agitation and violence than ever before, with the 
Government sending gunboats north to restore law and 
order. 

In late September, 1886, there was held at Bonar Bridge 
in Sutherland the three-day annual conference of the 
Highland Land Law Reform Associations, when preliminary 
steps were taken towards the formation of a united High- 
land Land League, comprising the London and Edinburgh 
Associations and the Sutherlandshire Association, which 
had a membership of over 3,000, The general mood of the 
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conference was one of confidence, inspired by the passing 
of the Crofters Act and the successful showing by crofter 
candidates in the election in July. It was in the aftermath 
of this conference that the first hearing of the Crofters 
Commission was held in Sutherland, starting on October 13 
at Dornoch and after six weeks at Lairg and Bonar Bridge 
returning to Dornoch, from where on December 30 Sheriff 
Brand issued the Commission’s findings. It had been a 
difficult start but Brand was praised for having done well.: 
The crofters were fortunate in being represented by Kenneth 
MacDonald, Town Clerk of Inverness, and, in his absence, 
by Alexander MacKenzie, the “Clach”, the editor of the 
Scottish Highlander of Inverness. One of the proprietors, 
Evan Sutherland of Skibo, near Dornoch, opposed the 
applications from his tenants (about eighty in number) to 
be heard. Most of the tenants had occupied their holdings 
on leases which expired at Whitsun, 1885 or 1886. After 
the latter date Sutherland issued notices of removal to 
those who would not accept his conditions. On September 28 
the estate manager with two sheriff officers arrived to evict 
Donald Fraser of Sleastery, driving off his cattle and pulling 
down some of his outhouses but when they attempted to 
repeat the procedure at the house of a neighbour, John 
Logan, they were attacked by a large crowd of women and 
boys and driven back to Bonar Bridge, according to one 
reporter, “covered from head to foot with filth”. Sutherland 
refused to recognise the findings of the Commission and 
sold the estate the following year, The findings produced 
One surprise result, the rents being reduced and considerable 
amounts of arrears cancelled on all estates except those of 
the Duke of Sutherland, whose tenants’ rents were increased 
by an average of 18.5 per cent, while tenants on the other 
estates (Skibo, Balblair, Rosehall, Gruids, Ospisdale) had 
rent reductions ranging from 17 to 51.5 per cent, There 
were two reasons for this surprise decision: the Duke’s son, 
the Marquess of Stafford, had granted generous rent 
reductions in 1885 when elected M.P. for the county and 
an addition of 1800 acres of hill grazing had been made to 
the Lairg tenants.’ 
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A. J. Balfour, Secretary for Scotland 

The post of Scottish Secretary in modern times was 
created in 1885, the office-holder appointed, the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon remaining in office only a few 
months. Before the first year of the secretaryship four more 
ministers held the office. During the Liberal victory in 
December, 1885, Gladstone appointed Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan (whose wife was descended from the MacAulays 
of Lewis) but he resigned from Gladstone’s government 
over the Irish Home Rule Bill, to be followed by the Earl 
of Dalhousie, who held the post until the Conservative 
election victory in July, 1886. The new Prime Minister, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, appointed his nephew, Arthur James 
Balfour, Secretary for Scotland; he was to hold many posts 
after that and became in time Prime Minister. Balfour was 
widely regarded as an aesthete, a dilettante, “the darling 
of perfumed drawing-rooms”. He was himself going through 
a period of depression and doubt about his fitness for high 
office but he was to prove a resolute Secretary for Scotland 
and later Chief Secretary for Ireland, where he gained the 
nickname of “Bloody Balfour”, He was not unacquainted 
with Highland problems; the large shooting estate of 
Strathconon had been purchased by his grandfather, and 
his father was responsible for the clearance of the strath. 
The future Prime Minister succeeded to the estate in 1869 
but in 1885 he leased it as his income from the rents of his 
lowland estate of Whittingehame had slumped because of 
the depression in agriculture, He never again revisited his 
Highland estate and sold it in 1891 for £100,000.° 

During Balfour’s brief tenure of office (sixteen months 
in all) he was almost constantly engaged in planning and 
controlling military expeditions, to the west and north of 
Scotland, His uncle, the Marquess of Salisbury, promoted 
him to the Cabinet, on November 17, 1886, partly because 
Scottish affairs loomed large at the time, partly to improve 
the party’s standing in Scotland (the Conservatives held only 
twelve of the seventy-two Scottish seats in Parliament), and 
partly because he wished to help his nephew in his political 
career. Much of the daily administration was carried on 
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by the Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Francis Sandford 
(later Lord Sandford), and the Assistant Under-Secretary, 
William C. Dunbar. As the Scottish Office was at Dover 
House in London one of the administrative team (normally 
Dunbar), was stationed in the Edinburgh Office, and 
communication was often by telegram. Balfour insisted on 
being sent copies of all letters and telegrams, and, in 
particular, the weekly police reports sent to the Sheriff of 
Inverness-shire.’ “The telegraph clerks in the Highlands are 
supposed to be in the interest of the crofters so I got the 
Foreign Office to provide us with one of their disused 
cyphers,” he wrote to his cousin, Lord Robert Cecil, “We 
have all spent weary hours in trying to decipher telegrams 
so inaccurate they keep their secret fram us as well,” 

At the end of August, 1886, Balfour met Malcolm Mac- 
Neill, who had been secretary of the Napier Commission in 
1883, and entrusted him with a confidential mission of 
enquiry in “‘the disturbed districts” of the Western High- 
lands and Islands, Balfour was being pressed by proprietors 
in the crofting areas for the despatch of a military force to 
aid the police in maintaining order during the forthcoming 
months when it was anticipated that attempts would be 
made to interfere with the ordinary processes of the law 
over the question of non-payment of rents and rates, Mac- 
Neill was instructed to report on the attitude of the people 
to the Land League; to report on social and economic 
conditions generally; and to preserve complete con- 
fidentiality and not reveal the purpose of his mission to 
anyone, MacNeill left Gourock on a chartered yacht, the 
Vindex on August 26, 1886, and in the next three months 
visited most of the towns and some of the villages in the 
crofting districts. As he avoided meeting anyone supporting 
the Land Law Reform League with one or two exceptions 
(among them Dugald MacLachlan, banker and law agent 
in Portree whom he described as ‘‘a sensible, reasonable 
person”) his report could hardly be impartial but it con- 
tained some matters of interest, For example, the opinion 
of another Portree lawyer, Alex. Macdonald, about the 
origin in Ireland of the crofters’ agitation through the young 
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Skye fishermen who began to make trouble on their return 
from Kinsale and through an Irish “emissary”, MacHugh, 
soon afterwards in Skye, was confirmed by MacNeill himself 
and others. He also reported that “it seemed the settled 
conviction of all with whom I conversed that of the means 
by which discontent has been fostered none has produced 
such baleful results as the Royal Commission over which 
Lord Napier and Ettrick presided’, The wearisome hours 
MacNeill spent listening to the evidence submitted to the 
Commission to which he had been appointed secretary 
probably influenced him in supporting that opinion, Mr 
Roupell, a German connected with Harris through his 
marriage to the daughter of a Free Church minister, 
described the greatest fault of the people as “incurable 
laziness”. “They also spend too much time on church 
matters , . . Every death imposes idleness for several days, 
every marriage for about a week and all seem glad of the 
excuse”, !o 

Balfour's name has been associated with the military 
expeditions of 1886 rather than with social and economic 
problems simply because that was inevitable in the political 
climate that prevailed. On his first day in office he found 
himself in charge of an expedition to the Hebrides, to the 
Isle of Tiree. The decision to sanction the use of a military 
force had been taken by his predecessor in office, the 
Liberal Earl of Dalhousie. It was not the first military 
expedition in the Crofters War and not all of them were 
as effective in their aim of restoring law and order. Forces 
were sent to arrest men living in remote places, in February, 
1883, Jackal to Glendale to arrest John MacPherson and 
two others, and in December, 1884, the Seahorse to Loch 
Roag on the west side of Lewis to arrest eight men charged 
with deforcement of a messenger-at-arms. In each case things 
went quietly. The military expedition to Skye which arrived 
in November, 1884. was on a large scale, a troopship, the 
Assistance accompanied by two gunboats, the Forester and 
the Banterer, with 350 marines and 100 bluejackets. The 
expeditionary force, part of which remained in Skye until 
the following June, had little effect beyond hardening the 
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resistance of the crofters to the existing system of: land 
tenure but “‘nearly useless for the purpose of restoring law 
and order”, as Balfour himself wrote in his memorandum 
to the Cabinet on September 15, 1886. 


Duke of Argyll as Landlord 


Tiree was an island different 1n many respects from Skye 
and Lewis, an island for years under the paternalist control 
of George John Douglas Campbell, 8th Duke of Argyll. He 
had succeeded his father in 1847, when he was twenty-four, 
and he was faced with problems similar to those which 
confronted other landlords following the potato famine, 
problems made more difficult for them by the introduction 
of the new Poor Law in 1845, making poor relief payable 
from the rates, According to the Duke of Argyll, there 
would have been starvation were it not for the measures 
taken by his invalid father and himself. They used a govern- 
ment loan of £10,000 (at 64 per cent) to purchase Indian 
meal for distribution to the people in wages for work on 
systematic drainage of the land, Emigration was encouraged 
and subsidised so that over 2,000 persons (about 40 per cent 
of the population) left the island for the New World. 
Thereafter, by the annexation of the emigrants’ “wretched 
little possessions” (to use the Duke’s own words) and by 
a policy of consolidation of holdings and strict prohibition 
of sub-division, he laid the foundations, as he later claimed, 
for “a larger and more comfortable improved class of 
tenant”, Of 194 tenants in Tiree in 1883, when the popula- 
tion was 2,733, ninety-eight (or just over half) paid rents of 
more than £10 a year, in comparison with the average Skye 
crofter’s rent of about £5, while it was estimated that there 
were about 300 cottars’ families with little more than a 
patch of potato ground.'' The Duke genuinely believed 
that so far as the people of Tiree were concerned, he had 
“redeemed them to a condition of comparative comfort 
and abundance”, as he wrote in a letter replying to one 
from Henry Whyte (‘‘Fionn” as he was better known). 
But, although rents had doubled and some tenants 
resembled farmers rather than crofters, others were obliged 
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to give three or four days’ labour to the Duke’s manager 
in the autumn and the winter, a practice which had died 
out in most other estates. The Duke had taken an active 
interest in politics and had been a member of Gladstone’s 
Cabinet until 1881, but as a Whig of the old school, he 
strongly disapproved of the Radical element in the Liberal 
party. '? 

The Tiree men who appeared before the Napier Com- 
mission in 1883, like witnesses from other areas, described 
the evictions and mass emigration, the loss of the common 
grazings. For the landless cottars and squatters there might 
have been a livelihood in fishing but they lacked boats and 
there was no good harbour in the island. Those cottars who 
worked as kelp-gatherers for the North British Chemical 
Company complained that the company was in breach of 
the Trunk Act in their method of paying wages. The Napier 
Commission had in Tiree, as elsewhere, the effect of 
producing a demand for a change of the existing conditions, 
which was kept alive by the formation of a branch of the 
Highland Land Law Reform Association. Meetings were 
held regularly: they were opened and closed with prayer, a 
practice which the Duke of Argyll characterised as “hideous 
aggravation”. Proposals for flagrant defiance of the law 
made by some of the seven hundred members of the League 
were deplored by the island ministers, A meeting of crofters 
and cottars at Balevoulin in November, 1884, was addressed 
by a Free Church minister from Salen in Mull, who urged 
on his audience “the need for guidance from the Almighty 
as well as great caution, tact and wisdom”’,”? and apart from 
some of the crofters and cottars copying the “No rent” 
campaigns in Skye and Lewis, things were to remain quiet 
in Tiree for some time. In May, 1885, the Chief Constable 
of Argyll was able to tell the Sheriff of Argyll that “the 
Land Agitation is about dying out.’’'* But in July of that 
year serious complaints were made about the conduct of 
large numbers of the islanders raiding a ship, the Cairnsmuir 
of Leith, which had run aground. The ship’s cargo consisted 
chiefly of beer, spirits and wine in cases, most of which had 
been washed ashore but only ten of which had been 
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salvaged. The Deputy Receiver of Wrecks, the principal 
Customs Officer of the district, and the ship’s officers were 
threatened with violence by large crowds of hostile islanders, 
and the numerous empty cases led the officials to entertain 
suspicions about the islanders’ having purloined the con- 
tents, particularly as they paraded in bands of sixty to 
eighty, night and day along the shore. The Scotsman reporter 
added that “in some quarters this wrecking incident is 
regarded as the natural outcome of the agrarian agitation’’.'® 


Greenhill Farm Lease 


The following year, 1886, trouble started over the expiry 
of a farm lease. The farm, called Greenhill or Grianal, 
many hoped would be divided up among neighbouring 
crofters and cottars. The Duke and his factor, Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid, however, advertised the farm for letting, which 
was bad enough — one prospective tenant, Angus MacLean 
of Tobermory, being forcibly prevented from viewing the 
farm — but consternation prevailed in the island when it 
was learned that the lease had been given to a well-doing 
crofter of Vaul, Lachlan MacNeill, a member of the 
H.L.L.R.A, and brother of the president of the Tiree 
branch. On May 22, at a meeting of the branch the two 
brothers were expelled from the H.L.L.R.A. and a new 
president, Donald Sinclair, elected. When MacNeill came 
on May 27 to take possession of Greenhill farm, he was 
met by a body of men, who compelled him to remove his 
stock; and a herd was appointed by Donald Sinclair on 
behalf of the rest of the crofters and cottars to attend to the 
fifty-five cattle and seventeen horses they brought to graze 
there, The Duke of Argyll, nearly apoplectic with rage, 
reported to the Sheriff of Argyll about “the gross act of 
illegal violence” at Greenhill, perpetrated, he wrote, by 
men acting under the direction of “some organized society 
whose means of action are the intimidation and coercion of 
the peaceful subjects of the realm”. The Procurator Fiscal, 
after a visit to the island, informed the Sheriff that the 
Land League were supreme there and that if arrests were 
to be made a considerable force would be necessary, He 
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added that John Murdoch, former editor of the defunct 
newspaper, the Highlander, and a stalwart campaigner for 
land law reform, had also visited the island and had advised 
the people not to use violence against the police, should 
they come, and not to co-operate with them.'® 


Police Expedition 

To assist the sheriff officer and his concurrent in serving 
notices of interdict, which the Duke had ordered against 
fifty-one named individuals, a force of forty policemen from 
the mainland of Argyll was dispatched to Tiree on July 21, 
1886, Proceedings against the crofters had been delayed 
until after the parliamentary election in the first fortnight 
of July as Colonel Malcolm, the Conservative and Unionist 
candidate for Argyllshire was chairman of the county police 
committee, and the Duke, who fervently hoped that 
Malcolm would defeat the sitting member, Donald H. Mac- 
Farlane, a prominent member of the H.L.L.R.A., did not 
wish to spoil the colonel’s chances by what would be 
unpopular action by the police." (In a letter to Gladstone, 
Argyll had referred to MacFarlane at the time of his 
winning the seat in 1885 as “a thorough blackguard’’,)'* The 
police, headed by the Chief Constable, Captain MacKay, 
sailed from Oban in a specially chartered steamer, the 
Elfin, but as there were no piers on Tiree they had to be 
ferried ashore at Scarinish in small boats, No help came 
from the watching islanders and getting the police on dry 
land took from 9a.m, to 2p.m. They then proceeded to 
Balemartin and Balephuil, where their progress was stopped 
by a crowd, some of whom took the heads of the horses 
drawing the machines or gigs carrying the sheriff officer and 
the police officers and told the poor Tiree men who had 
driven the gigs to take them back to Scarinish, The notices 
of interdict remained undelivered.'* 

Representatives of various newspapers covered the mission 
of the police. One difficulty which confronted them was the 
lack of telegraphic communication with the island, the 
nearest telegraph office being at Tobermory. The Scotsman 
reporter, who got no further than Oban and depended on 
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hearsay, gave a lurid account of the deforcement of the 
sheriff officer, describing the impaling of the horses on 
barbed wire, the natives skulking behind hedges and black- 
smiths forging pikes night and day. The sensational reports 
in the press induced the Secretary for Scotland to send a 
military expedition to Tiree. The decision to sanction the 
expedition was taken on July 24 (three days after the 
repulse of the police) by the Earl of Dalhousie, the Liberal 
Secretary for Scotland, but before a week was out he was 
replaced by the Conservative A. J, Balfour.?° In a letter 
which was sent to Balfour by the Duke of Argyll, who had 
received it from an unnamed friend in Tiree, the island was 
described as “under the rule of savagery’’, at the mercy of 
the rabble and the young people’’.?! 


Military Expedition 

The expeditionary force was composed of the turret ship 
H.M.S.A jax (presumably what would later be called a cruiser), 
a troopship, H.M.S. Assistance, carrying 250 marines and 
120 bluejackets between them, and a chartered steamer, the 
Nigel, with forty policemen as on the previous unsuccessful 
mission, They sailed into Scarinish on Friday evening and 
on the Saturday morning disembarked on the shore. It was 
a very hot day and many of the marines in their heavy 
uniforms and carrying twenty rounds of ammunition found 
the twelve-hour march round the island very heavy going 
indeed, Parts of the march were along the machair, At one 
place along their route, at Baugh, there lived a man with 
second sight who had twenty years before seen soldiers 
marching along the machair and there were many in 1866 
who were able to recall his prediction, Although the Tiree 
people refused to co-operate with the police in identifying 
persons named in the notices of interdict, they kindly offered 
milk to the soldiers when they came to the doors of their 
cottages asking for a drink. The newspaper correspondents 
accompanying the expedition were faced with a serious 
problem in getting their stories to their newspaper offices 
not merely because of the lack of telegraph communication 
in the island, but also because the march round the island 
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took place on a Saturday. The Scotsman reporter suggested 
to his fellow newspapermen that they should all delay 
sending their reports until the Monday so as not to offend 
local feelings about the sanctity of the Sabbath. On the 
following day, which was the Sabbath, it was discovered 
that he had sent off a carrier pigeon to the mainland with 
a full account of the events of Saturday’s march. The pigeon 
was mobbed by seagulls and returned to the hotel at 
Scarinish, the pages of the Scotsman dispatch being scattered 
through the island and giving cause for great amusement. 
Two other reporters, with great difficulty because of the 
local feeling about Sabbath-breaking, managed to hire a 
boat to take them to Tobermory where they commandeered 
the services of the telegraphists, who sat up till 7 a.m. 
relaying their lengthy dispatches.” 

The marines made a second march round the island a 
week later on August 7 and arrested six men, who were 
charged later with the deforcement of the sheriff officer 
and trespassing on Greenhill farm. They were Donald 
Sinclair, the president of the Tiree branch of the H.L.L.R.A., 
a joiner from Bailephuil, Colin Henderson, Hector Mac- 
Donald, Alex. MacLean from Balemartin, Donald Mac- 
Kinnon and Lachlan Brown from Balephuil. Sinclair claimed 
at a meeting in Oban, following the release of the prisoners 
on bail, that he had personally insisted that all meetings of 
the Tiree branch should be opened and closed with prayer, 
which he said was a sign of the righteousness of their 
cause.2 It was perhaps hypocritical for him or the other 
members of the branch to think that such prayers could 
justify whatever actions they undertook; but according to 
Dr G. B., Clark, the M.P. for Caithness and a prominent 
Radical, hypocrisy was not absent from the actions of the 
landlords, In a meeting in Glasgow only a few days after 
the arrest of the Tiree prisoners, he castigated the Duke 
as “this elder of the Kirk, this sanctimonious prig, this 
pedantic priest of a played-out political gospel, who gloried 
in the policy of grab’’.?* At the end of October before Lord 
Mure, with the Lord Advocate prosecuting, Sinclair and four 
others received sentences of six months in prison, the 
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remaining prisoners getting off with three months, sentences 
which were regarded by the Establishment as condign and 
salutary punishment for breaches of the law of the land 
and by sympathisers with the crofters as unnecessarily 
savage. (One writer pointed out that some of the directors 
of the City of Glasgow Bank after its failure — over 
£6 millions were involved — had received sentences of only 
eight months a few years before). Petitions poured in to 
the Scottish Office from all over the country for the 
remission of the sentences but Balfour, advised by his civil 
servants, refused to relent until January when three were 
liberated and the rest a few weeks later. 

The displaced tenant of Greenhill was reinstated and the 
activities of the H.L.L.R.A, henceforth remained within the 
law. The reduction of rents carried out by the Crofters 
Commission, which visited the island in the summer of 
1887, more than justified the crofters’ claims that they had 
been rack-rented. On average, rents were reduced by 25 per 
cent and almost half of the island arrears of rent were 
cancelled. One man, Donald Kennedy, known as the King 
of the Moss, who had been paying £4 in rent for a croft 
on an exhausted peat moss, had his rent reduced to £1 and 
his arrears completely cancelled. As elsewhere in the High- 
lands and Islands the permanent Crofters Commission 
brought about an acceptance of the new set-up and the 
beginning of a period of security and improvement in living 
conditions.”¢ 


Rates Trouble in Skye 


Before the Tiree prisoners came to trial, Balfour’s 
attention was concentrated on another island, that of Skye, 
which was to experience the second military expedition 
within two years, the first having left the island only in June; 
1885, after just over six months’ stay. In the early part of 
1886, the crofters and cottars had been waiting for Glad- 
stone’s government to implement the recommendations of 
the Napier Commission Report of 1884, and, like crofters 
and cottars elsewhere, expressed their disappointment with 
the Crofters Bill) which became law at the end of June, 
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1886, just before the dissolution of Parliament, But trouble 
was brewing in Skye over the non-payment of rents and 
rates, A “No Rent” campaign, started in 1884, had proved 
so effective that on Major Fraser’s estate of Kilmuir, where 
the crofters and cottars were due to pay annually a total of 
£2,897, the arrears of rent amounted to over £6,000.: The 
crofters, as time went on, were more and more reluctant 
to pay as they hoped for a reduction of rents when the- 
newly-appointed Crofters Commission would come to Skye 
and a cancellation of much, if not all of arrears, as happened 
in Ireland after the passing of the Irish Land Act of 1881. 
Tenants’ rates were then of two kinds, the poor rates and 
school rates, and were invariably in Skye and elsewhere in 
the crofting area collected along with rents by the same 
persons — a practice deplored by the Inspector of the 
Board of Supervision in charge of poor relief, a Mr 
Peterkin, who visited Skye in April, 1886.** Nor was it just 
crofters and cottars who were in arrears of rates; the land- 
lords in most cases depended on their rents to pay their 
rates and were unwilling or unable to do so. 

The need for a settlement of the rates problem became 
increasingly pressing in the summer of 1886, Alex. Mac- 
donald, lawyer and bank agent in Portree, was not only 
factor for almost all the estates in Skye but was also a 
member or chairman of all the parochial and school boards 
in the island, (He was called by his critics “the uncrowned 
king of Skye” but it was not the desire for power so much 
as a conscientious attention to his duties which brought 
him so many appointments and, incidentally, led to his 
breakdown in health in this very year and a consequent 
resignation from all his factorships but one.) In April, 1886, 
he was embarrassingly compelled to admit at the Portree 
Parochial Board meeting (at which he was chairman) that 
the largest arrears of rates were due by Lord Macdonald, 
for whom he was factor. A parliamentary return, which had 
been requested by Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P. for Inverness- 
shire, and was issued in June, 1886, just before the 
dissolution of Parliament, gave full details of the arrears 
of school and poor rates for the year ending Whitsunday, 
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1886, and showed that in the Isle of Skye landlords’ rates 
were £3605 in arrears out of a total of £5632 due; that 
tacksmen (mainly farmers) due to pay £2556, were £1004 
in arrears; and that crofters and other small tenants, due to 
pay £1123, were £591 in arrears.*? The difficulties for the 
Parochial and School Boards were obvious, The Parochial 
Boards began to obtain loans from the banks; but there was 
a limit to what bank agents were willing to advance in such 
uncertain conditions and in 1886 the banks refused further 
loans.” Teachers in Snizort were informed by the Parish 
School Board in July of that year that they would have to 
depend on school fees as the Board had no money to pay 
salaries.*' Alex. Macdonald, seeing a complete breakdown 
in what are now called the social services, wrote urgently 
to the Sheriff of Inverness and to the Secretary for Scotland 
for assistance in ending the deadlock, arguing that another 
military expedition would be necessary to enforce the 
payment of rates as sheriff officers in Skye declined to serve 
writs and summonses; John Lamont, a Portree sheriff 
officer, when he declined the duty, had said that he did not 
wish to have a hand in shortening his days “‘voluntarily’’.* 


Balfour’s Skye Policy 


Balfour did not take long to make up his mind after the 
conclusion of the Tiree expedition, At a private meeting 
with Sheriff Ivory of Inverness at the beginning of 
September, he indicated that the Admiralty would be 
prepared to send a gunboat with fifty marines to co-operate 
with the police in serving writs for the recovery of rents 
and rates. Balfour regarded the police in Skye as “absolutely 
useless” for the protection of sheriff officers. They had 
(he said) been “‘demoralised by the ill usage” they had been 
subjected to by the people of Skye, who regarded them as 
“the emissaries of the landlords”, mainly because the police 
rates were levied solely on the owners of lands, As for a 
military force to aid in the enforcement of the law, he was 
of the opinion that the large force sent in 1884 had been 
really useless through the dispersal of the marines over the 
island, which had led to fraternisation with the crofters, 
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who stood in no fear of them; and he proposed that the 
marines should be quartered mainly in Portree and taken 
by sea to a landing-place nearest to the scene of action.” 

The main purpose of the military presence was to provide 
support in the service of writs for rents and rates, which 
would be applied for in the sheriff court before an expedi- 
tion would arrive, When it became known, just as the 
expedition was ready for sailing from Portsmouth, that 
George Macdonald, acting for and on behalf of his brother, 
Alex. Macdonald, the Portree factor, had applied for writs 
for payment of rates only against the crofters (371 writs in 
all), Balfour was furious and threatened to withdraw the 
expedition unless proceedings against the landlords for 
recovery of rates were not commenced immediately, There 
was a swift response from the Skye landlords, for a couple 
of days later all the proprietors in Skye (with one exception) 
actually paid their rates so that the way was clear for 
action against the crofters and cottars.*+ The previous 
evening, Monday, October 4, Sheriff Ivory, Chief Constable 
MacHardy and a body of mainland police arrived at Portree 
in the Glencoe. Sheriff Ivory (almost certainly the most 
unpopular man in the Highlands and Islands) was met with 
a “perfect tempest of booing and groaning” all the way from 
the pier to the Royal Hotel. The arrival on the following 
day of H.M.S. Humber (1640 tons) with seventy-five marines 
and eighty-five of a crew was signalled throughout the 
nearby townships by the blowing of horns from the hilltops. 
The men of Kilmuir, who held a meeting at Garafad, 
decided at the close of the meeting to march over the hill 
to Uig and there they discussed future tactics with the men 
of Uig until the small hours of the morning.*® 


Expedition — First Phase 

The first phase of the expedition opened on Thursday, 
October 6, on the west side of Skye, the Humber conveying 
the marines and police from Portree, The sheriff officers, 
D. J. Grant and Alexander MacDonald, had been brought 
from Inverness and Edinburgh to serve writs. Where 
summary warrants for arrears of rates were served, the 
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tenants either paid up or had their goods poinded. At 
Glasphein, on the estate of Nicol Martin of Husabost, a 
number of tenants had their ricks of corn and stacks of 
peats poinded, No poindings took place for arrears of rent, 
the tenants merely being warned to appear in court. Some 
of the Kilmuir crofters had considerable arrears of rent to 
pay, a situation reflecting the protracted disputes between 
Major William Fraser and his tenants, Norman Stewart of 
Valtos (better known as “Parnell’’?) was actually £41 in 
arrears on a rent of £6. 12. 6.°° 

Before the first phase ended, the Humber was recalled to 
Sheerness and replaced by two gunboats, the Jackal and the 
Seahorse, already used in previous expeditions in the 
Hebrides. As these were too small for the number of marines 
engaged, they were given accommodation in the Skye 
Gathering Hall in Portree, During this first phase, matters 
between the Sheriff and the Chief Constable reached a 
climax. For some time, Ivory had attempted to obtain police 
reports directly without going through the Chief Constable’s 
office, and when Chief Constable MacHardy had justifiably 
refused permission, he was supported by Captain Monro, 
the Inspector of Constabulary in Scotland. When the 
expedition was in progress, Ivory insisted on giving orders 
directly to the police officers. MacHardy’s refusal to allow 
his policemen to wear the “Ivory medals” awarded by the 
Sheriff for the capture of “Parnell” in 1885 only added fuel 
to the fire. In a most violent outburst, Ivory criticised the 
Chief Constable in front of his own men, and MacHardy, 
who throughout had behaved with dignity, betook himself 
to Inverness to prevent a scandal.?’ 


Skye Expedition — Second Phase 

The second phase of the expedition started on October 22 
and as it involved poinding goods on the decrees for rates, 
it was expected that things would not go as smoothly as in 
the first phase. By November 7, when the second tour of the 
island was completed, Ivory could claim that the rates 
collected amounted to £3030. 15s., leaving only £69. 10s. 
still outstanding.*® Trouble arose, however, at two separate 
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townships on the Kilmuir estate on Monday, October 25. 
At Bornaskitaig, where the people gathered at the sounding 
of a horn when the marines and police were sighted, the 
sheriff officer, Grant, was faced by a line of women, arm in 
arm, blocking the doorway of a house, while the menfolk 
stood by. The Portree sheriff, Hamilton, who was accom- 
panied by twelve policemen and twelve marines, ordered 
the police to arrest some of the men who had been 
obstructing the sheriff officer, and a meleé developed. The 
police, trying to break through the line of women, were 
attacked in return, the women throwing filth from a heap 
of manure at the door, The sheriff, J. G. Hamilton, was 
pelted with clods and filth time and again and indeed never 
recovered from his injuries, resigning office some months 
later, The writs were served, however, and six men who 
were arrested with the help of the marines were taken to 
Kilmaluag, where the Seahorse was waiting.’ At Herbusta, 
the other sheriff officer, MacDonald, seeing a hostile crowd 
ahead of him, declined to proceed and after some talk with 
the crofters was assaulted with clods. No attempt at arrest 
was made but the sheriff officer declared himself deforced 
and along with the police, who waited in vain for the 
marines to arrive (they had been taking shelter from the 
weather in the lee of Kilmuir parish church) retired from 
the village, The arrest of the “‘deforcerers” at Herbusta 
was to take weeks, the police making raids on the houses 
at all hours of the day and night. In the end, most of them, 
on the advice of the Free Church minister of Kilmuir, the 
Rev. John MacPhail, surrendered.“ The day after the two 
Kilmuir deforcements, another took place at Garalapin, not 
far from Portree, a crowd of men and women from the 
neighbouring townships of Uigshader and Peinness com- 
bining with those of Garalapin with sticks and graips to 
greet the sheriff officer, MacDonald, who was again 
deforced, In an attempt to arrest the deforcers a few days 
later, plain clothes policemen were sent out from Portree 
before daybreak to occupy the hills above Garalapin. After 
they had gone only half a mile, the ground officers, Charles 
MacLeod from Carbost and Norman Beaton from Portree, 
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declined to accompany the police farther for the purpose of 
identifying the wanted men, and Ivory had Macdonald, the 
factor, dismiss them right away, The raid was successful, 
nine men and one woman, Mrs Christina MacRae of 
Uigshader, being arrested.*! 


Skye Expedition — Third Stage 

The third stage of the expedition was expected to begin 
on November 8 with the removal of the stock and goods 
which had been poinded but no carters in Portree were 
willing to undertake the disagreeable task and Sheriff Ivory 
was forced to send to Inverness for two horses and carts, 
which duly arrived on November 9, The previous day, when 
a poinding sale of furniture belonging to John Nicolson, 
boatbuilder in Portree, was to take place, the local bellman 
could not be found to advertise the sale; and one of the 
sheriff officer’s concurrents was induced to act as bellman 
for a fee of 25s, the sheriff himself fetching a bell from the 
Royal Hotel.*? It was on November 18 when MacDonald, 
the sheriff officer, was in charge of these poindings at 
Peinness, Garalapin, Uigshader and Glengrasgo, that the 
famous poinding of Mrs MacRae’s baby occurred. Mac- 
Donald, escorted by half a dozen marines and police, had 
entered the house of Mrs MacRae of Peinness to value the 
goods and chattels for poinding, and when he saw her 
two-month-old baby he said (as she thought, jokingly) — 
“PH poind the baby too”. His inventory however read as 
follows — Dresser and crockery, 1s. 6d.; wooden seats, 2s.; 
spinning wheel, 1s.; 2 beds and blankets, £1; chair, 1s.; 
graip, 2s.; churn and top, 1s.; bed, 2s.; quantity of corn, £1; 
puppy dog, Is,; cradle and child, 6d’’, The scandalous bad 
taste was given wide publicity and led to the suspension of 
the sheriff officer. The poinded baby grew up a strong lad 
and in 1910 was employed as the “boots” in Portree Hotel.” 
The landlords and factors would have liked the expedition 
to continue for the sake of recovering arrears of rent; but 
proceedings for removal of tenants were abandoned after 
the Crofters Commission, then sitting at Lairg, declared on 
November 18 that all proceedings should be sisted in the 
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cases of tenants who had applied to the Commission for 
the review of their rents.** 


Sheriff Ivory’s Critics 

Ivory’s conduct of the expedition had by this time 
produced a storm of criticism, Following a public meeting 
of protest in Portree on November 1, John Gunn MacKay, 
a Portree merchant and a champion of the crofters, sent a 
letter to the Home Secretary (and a copy to the Inverness 
Courier) containing scathing comments on Sheriff Ivory’s 
conduct and describing him as a ‘“‘judicial monster”. After 
the publication of the letter, MacKay was arrested and 
charged with “‘slandering, defaming and insulting” Sheriff 
Ivory and “holding him up to public ridicule, shame, 
execration and reprobation as being unjust, corrupt and 
oppressive in the execution of his functions”, MacKay was 
liberated on bail of £100 but his case never came to trial.“ 
Nor was this the only case at the time which never came 
to trial. Two days after MacKay’s arrest, the “Glendale 
Martyr”, John Macpherson, was arrested in bed by marines 
and police and taken down to the waiting gunboat, the 
Seahorse, where he was charged with inciting the people to 
resistance, at a meeting at Colbost in October, He was kept 
in jail for a week, during which time several witnesses were 
precognosced without obtaining sufficient evidence and at 
the end he was liberated without a trial. On the evening of 
the same day, Saturday, November 13, the Rev, Donald 
MacCallum, parish minister at Hallin-in-Waternish, was 
sitting in the parlour of the schoolhouse at Valtos with Mr 
MacKenzie, the schoolmaster, when three policemen 
appeared and arrested him on a charge of inciting “the 
lieges to violence and class hatred’’, He spent the weekend 
in Portree jail, a strange place for a minister of the gospel. 
Like MacKay, he was liberated on £100 bail, paid by two 
Portree merchants, John and Donald Kemp. 4 On November 
18, A. J. Balfour received at his house in Carlton Gardens, 
London, a deputation of M.P.s and representatives of 
various societies sympathetic to the crofters, such as the 
H.L.L.R.A., and the Gaelic Society of London, Fraser- 
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Mackintosh, M.P, for Inverness-shire, described the treat- 
ment of Macpherson and MacCallum as ‘“‘harsh and 
inhumane”. Balfour replied to criticism of Ivory and the 
suggestion that he was a ‘“‘monomaniac”’ on the subject of 
crofters by affirming that he had been animated by “a high 
sense of responsibility’, a claim which had a considerable 
degree of justification.*’ 

The expedition ended with the departure of the Seahorse 
and the Jackal on December 1, despite a request from the 
Skye proprietors that a gunboat, with 15-20 marines, should 
be left in the neighbourhood for two months, Sheriff Ivory 
(and A. J, Balfour) could claim that the expedition had 
been successful in the collection of rates and the vindication 
of the law. The crofters, however, felt justified in with- 
holding their rents as in the summer of 1887 the Crofters 
Commission after their visit to Skye reduced all rents by 
varying amounts: on Kilmuir estate, notorious for its high 
rents, the reduction was 37 per cent and of the total of 
arrears amounting to £6941, the large sum of £4554 was 
cancelled. The trials of the Bornaskitaig deforcers were held 
in December in the High Court, Inverness, before Lord 
Mure, who after a long harangue about similar but worse 
cases in Tiree, sentenced them on the charges of mobbing 
and rioting to three months’ imprisonment, The Garalapin 
and Herbusta prisoners had to travel to Edinburgh to the 
High Court to stand trial before Lord Young, who acquitted 
all the Garalapin men on the charge of mobbing and 
rioting and treated the Herbusta men leniently, stating that 
the affair was a “small matter” and ‘“‘trifling in the 
extreme.” 


Lewis Troubles 


The Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act of 1886 contained 
only one brief clause relating to cottars and the problem of 
cottars’ rights was not to be settled for a long time. Their 
numbers increased with the natural growth of the popula- 
tion, Younger sons built houses on their fathers’ holdings, 
which were divided and sub-divided. Some cottars had 
patches of potato ground and perhaps a cow, and some of 
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the younger men could go as hired men to the herring 
fishing at Stornoway or on the east coast and in a good year 
earn as much as £20 to £25.** But there were bad seasons, 
such as in 1881, 1882, and 1885, the year when 100 Lewis 
fishermen were stranded in Fraserburgh without money or 
food as they had failed to obtain employment. Herring 
fishing in the Minch was thriving and a lucrative trade with 
Russia had developed. The Russians were willing to pay 
twice as much for the fat, oily Minch herring (superior to 
all others except the Loch Fyne herring) as they would pay 
for east coast fish. But trawlers, mainly English, made 
their appearance in northern waters in 1882 and their 
selfish inshore trawling spoiled the fishing for years for the 
local boats.*? The profitable cod and ling fishing from 
Stornoway and Castlebay was in the early eighties controlled 
by the fish curers, who in 1885 and 1886 abandoned their 
old system, which had proved a welcome boon to the 
fishermen, in favour of purchase by public auction. It was 
estimated by Sheriff Fraser and Malcolm MacNeill that in 
the years 1886 and 1887 the people of Lewis lost over 
£80,000 — a loss which was felt mainly by the cottars and 
squatters. Although no outstanding leader of the crofter 
movement came from the ranks of the cottars and squatters, 
they often formed the bulk of the support for the orators 
at Land League meetings and would vigorously applaud 
demands for land for the people, According to Malcolm 
MacNeill, who prepared a memorandum for Balfour after 
his confidential mission of 1886, Lewis was “‘swarming with 
squatters?” and the Land League supporters were mainly 
“cottars, squatters and young men, especially Royal Naval 
Reserve.” 9 

The Highland Land League (to give it the official title 
from the date of the conference at Bonar Bridge in July, 
1886) was not well organised in Lewis, Some Free Church 
leaders, on the occasion of the opening of a new church in 
Carloway in October, 1884, had formed a branch of the 
Edinburgh H.L.L.R.A, in Stornoway.°' The Free Church 
ministers remained on the whole faithful and sympathetic 
to the crofters’ movement, One notable exception was the 
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Rev. Hector Cameron, Back, near Stornoway, With a 
great reputation as a preacher, he invariably upheld 
authority and the establishment and strongly opposed the 
crofters’ agitation from the start. At the communion 
service in Barvas on the west side of the island in September 
1887, he launched an attack on members of the Highland 
Land League “doing the Devil’s work”. He harangued the 
congregation, condemning the men for not paying their 
rents, or their merchants’ bills, and not subscribing more 
liberally to the Sustentation Fund of the Church for they 
had plenty of money for drink.” Before Principal Rainy’s 
visit in 1884, an independent Highland Land Law Reform 
Association was formed in Stornoway by Alexander 
Morison, a commission agent, who appeared as a witness 
before the Napier Commission in 1883. When Joseph 
Chamberlain, in the political wilderness after splitting the 
Liberal party over Irish Home Rule, declared his support 
for amending the Crofters Act and revived some of his old 
Radical proposals, he was invited to visit Lewis by 
Morison and had a splendid reception from the magistrates 
of Stornoway in April, 1887, but he never recovered his 
influence in the Liberal party, His visit may have raised 
hopes that something concrete would emerge. Whether it 
was the dashing of these hopes or the frustration arising 
from the protracted delay of the Crofters Commission in 
dealing with Lewis applications or the destitution following 
on the failure of the fishing industry to provide a livelihood 
for cottars and squatters or the leadership of an incomer 
to the island or a combination of all these factors is 
debatable but at any rate there were two disturbances which 
rendered necessary the despatch of yet another military 
expedition to the Hebrides. 

On the east side of Lewis the old deer forest, Park, of 
the Seaforths had been let during the nineteenth century 
to sheep farmers for whom several townships had been 
cleared and the people crowded into other villages. 
Similarly, on the west side, the creation by Sir James 
Matheson of Scaliscro and Morsgail deer forests and Grim- 
ersta fishings involved the removal of the small tenants miles 
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away to Shawbost and farther north. The receiving villages 
suffered by losing some of their grazing (often the best 
part) to the neighbouring farmers and what was left had to 
be shared with the incomers from the cleared villages. 
Thus, in the parishes of Lochs in the east and Barvas in the 
west, the villages were crowded with cottars and squatters 
and, near Stornoway, a similar pattern prevailed where the 
best land was held by farmers and the peninsula of Point 
had too little land for too many people, Applications by 
thirty-two fishermen, squatters in the townships of Gravir, 
Calbost and Maravig were made in 1881 and 1882 to Lady 
Matheson (her husband had died in 1878) but were treated 
contemptuously. Similarly, in December, 1886, a number 
of young able-bodied men from Arnol on the west side, who 
implored her for land at Dalmore or Park deer forest when 
the leases ran out were referred to her chamberlain, William 
MacKay, who told them there was no land for them in 
Lewis but plenty in America, Whether it was to counter 
Land League propaganda or not, Lady Matheson in Sep- 
tember, 1886, formed a branch of the Primrose League, 
founded by some Conservatives in memory of Disraeli, but 
few of the crofting community attended the Primrose 
League tea-parties, those who did having to suffer ridicule 
and worse. It was about this time that Lady Matheson 
exhibited in the window of the Stornoway Post Office a 
drawing of a coffin with an inscription, “Prepare to meet 
thy God”. This “Valentine”, as she called it in a sarcastic 
reply, also exhibited in the Post Office, was in imitation of 
the practice in Ireland but was regarded as the work of an 
employee of Lady Matheson’s with a wry sense of humour. 

The major disturbance in Lewis in 1887 was the deer 
drive in Park in the month of November, The headquarters 
of the mass invasion of the deer forest was at Balallan, 
about fifteen miles south of Stornoway and there is little 
doubt that the impetus to this sensational move was from 
the Balallan schoolmaster, A native of Plockton, MacRae 
had been dismissed in October, 1886, from his post of 
headmaster of Bridgend Public School, Alness, in Easter 
Ross, mainly because he was the active secretary of the 
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Alness branch of the H.L.L.R.A, There were other reasons 
given — a dispute with the school board over the question 
of the school grant and the schoolmaster’s salary, the grant- 
ing of a school holiday on the day of the H.L.L.R.A. 
conference at Bonar Bridge, A girl, who was a daughter of 
a member of the School Board, had been strapped “too 
much” for refusing to write an essay on the Bonar Bridge 
conference, Soon after his appointment to Balallan School 
the local crofters and cottars began to renew their interest 
in the agitation for land reform, Meetings of the branch 
were opened with psalm-singing and prayer and anyone 
suspected of having partaken of Lady Matheson’s Primrose 
League was ejected to accompanying shouts of “Mach 
leis! Mach leis! (Out with him! Out with him!”). When 
Donald MacLeod, Balallan, was ejected, he was rebuked by 
the chairman, “If any Highlander is so low as to eat the 
crumbs that fall from Jezebel’s table or sell his country for 
a cup of tea, then this meeting is no place for him”. In the 
summer of 1887, articles either written or inspired by 
Donald MacRae and dealing with destitution in the parish 
of Lochs appeared in newspapers sympathetic to the 
crofters like the Scottish Highlander and the North British 
Daily Mail, setting the scene for the dramatic events of 
November, 1887, and January, 1888. 


Deer Drive 


It was nominally in search of food that hundreds of men, 
mainly cottars, armed with rifles, guns and sticks, made 
their way into the deer forest of Park on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 22, 1887. Word of the planned invasion had reached 
the south but there was no organised resistance, On their 
way into the deer forest the raiders were met by Mrs Platt, 
the wife of the lessee of the farm and deer forest of Park, 
and Murdo MacRae, Murchadh Mor, head gamekeeper. When 
Mrs Platt remonstrated with the raiders, one of them replied, 
“No English, my lady”. Murdo MacRae, the gamekeeper, 
could hardly contain himself. “An ainm Dhe an e an 
caothach a tha oirbh? (In God’s name, are you out of your 
mind?).” For the rest of the day the raiders were dispersed 
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and shots could be heard sporadically. Over three days of 
hunting the raiders killed probably about two hundred 
beasts although a much lower figure, ten, was mentioned 
at the trial in Edinburgh. The estimated number of deer 
before the raid was 600-700, and the higher figure seems 
quite possible. One group of raiders, led by Sandy Mac- 
Farlane from Maravig, met by accident near Loch Brollum 
Douglas Thornycroft, Mrs Platt’s brother, accompanied by 
gillies, After exchanging a few pleasantries, one of the 
gillies produced a picnic basket and the food was shared 
with the raiders, the unexpected lunch topped off by a dram. 
This incident was referred to by defence counsel, Thomas 
Shaw, Q.C., in order to disprove the charge of forming 
part of a riotous mob. That night over a hundred 
raiders camped out near Loch Seaforth at Airigh Dhomh- 
naill Chaim, the site of a sheiling called after Donald Cam 
MacAulay, seventeenth century chief of the Clan Mac- 
Aulay of Uig on the west side of Lewis. Large canvas sails 
and masts had been put together to form a tent to give 
the raiders some shelter as they dined on venison (probably 
not so edible but still enjoyed by the raiders). A grace was 
delivered by a venerable crofter who thanked God for the 
bounteous provision He had made for them. The following 
day, Wednesday, November 23, Sheriff Fraser, accompanied 
by Superintendent Gordon of Stornoway drove out to the 
deer forest, On their way out, they called in at Balallan 
School to allow the Sheriff to check on the tales of 
destitution among cottars’ families in the parish of Lochs. 
The same evening, at a meeting in Stornoway called to 
consider relief measures, the Sheriff spoke of “the pinched 
and poverty-stricken looking children” in Balallan School. 
When he questioned them, some informed him that their 
only diet was one of potatoes for every meal. In the deer 
forest, the Sheriff and Superintendent came upon a group 
of raiders carrying guns and when he asked them to disperse 
and they refused, he read the Riot Act in English and 
Gaelic, without any effect upon the raiders, 

On the return journey, the Sheriff’s party was accosted 
by a young man carrying a gun and a stag’s head, which 
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he was bearing home as a trophy of the chase. He was 
Donald MacKinnon of Balallan, a keen member of the 
Land League, Ignorant of the identity of the strangers in 
dusk, he threatened to shoot if they moved, When he 
realised the enormity of his offence he fled and reached 
Balallan in a distressed condition. There he saw MacRae, 
who advised him to disappear for a while but MacKinnon, 
still distraught, did not take the advice and set off for 
Stornoway, where he surrendered to the police, He was 
interviewed by William Ross, the Procurator Fiscal, who 
seems to have persuaded MacKinnon to give evidence for 
the Crown and regain his freedom. With the help of 
MacKinnon, the police drew up a list of men to be arrested. 
The task of arresting the raiders and the organisers was 
given to Police Sergeant Smith, a native of the parish of 
Lochs, Smith, “a shrewd man, with the approval of Sheriff 
Fraser, a pacific man” (in the words of the Glasgow Daily 
Mail) first went out to Balallan, where he informed MacRae 
of the despatch of a military expedition to Lewis, already 
on its way, and suggested that it would be better for every- 
body if the raiders surrendered quietly, MacRae, who was 
quite prepared to answer for the part he played (he was 
later charged with instigating a riotous mob) believed that 
the others accused of having “formed part of a riotous mob” 
were equally innocent of the charge. A trial, he felt, would 
give him an opportunity to present a case for the Lewis 
people. He told Sergeant Smith he would go quietly and he 
could answer for the others doing the same. In all fourteen 
surrendered but only six were brought to trial, which was 
held in the High Court in Edinburgh. Thomas Shaw (later 
Lord Shaw), who acted as defence counsel for Donald 
MacRae and Roderick MacKenzie, president of the Balallan 
branch of the Highland Land League, in a masterly cross- 
examination of the witnesses for the prosecution, destroyed 
the case for the Crown, Turning to MacKinnon in his 
address to the jury, he attacked the chief witnesses for the 
Crown, Donald MacKinnon, Murdo Martin and Malcolm 
Kennedy, three of the ring-leaders in the raid and now 
Witnesses against their fellow-raiders. “If Donald Mac- 
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Kinnon had not been here, there would have been no case”. 
Despite the summing-up of the judge, Lord Moncrieff, 
against the accused, the jury took less than half an hour to 
return to the court with a verdict of “Not guilty”, The 
verdict was greeted with cheers from the crowded court and 
outside followed MacRae, borne shoulder-high down the 
High Street to the Waterloo Rooms, where MacRae, hero 
of the day, made a stirring speech. He attacked the 
Scotsman, which a month before had denied there was any 
destitution in Lewis but were now publishing reports of the 
most harrowing destitution in the island. The problem of 
destitution was to remain before the public for a long time: 
Sheriff Fraser and Malcolm MacNeill of the Board of 
Supervision (for poor relief) produced in 1888 a Report on 
the cottar population of Lewis, and Sheriff Brand, chairman 
of the Crofters Commission, produced another report with 
the title, Report of the Crofters Commission on the social 
condition of the People of Lewis in 1901 as compared with 
twenty years ago, Lewis and other parts of the Highlands and 
Islands were to be the subject of many more reports in the 
years to come.” 


Three days after the raid began, a detachment of eighty- 
two men and five officers of the Royal Scots was sent from 
Maryhill Barracks, Glasgow, by the early morning train, 
arriving at Stornoway by steamer at 11 p.m, They were 
greeted in a friendly way by the people as they marched, 
headed by two pipers, from the quay to their billets at 
Manor Farm. It had originally been intended to send a 
detachment of the Seaforth Highlanders but the Com- 
manding Officer objected as the regiment included so many 
men from the Highlands and Islands, On the same morning 
as the Royal Scots left Glasgow, H.M.S. Ajax (which had 
been engaged in the Tiree expedition) left the Tail of the 
Bank with 400 men on board but off the Mull of Kintyre 
ran into a “perfect hurricane” and damaged its rudder so 
badly that it had to be towed back for repairs. A fortnight 
later the gunboat, Seahorse, arrived in Stornoway with forty 
marines to relieve the Royal Scots and in the New Year 
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still another gunboat, H.M.S. Forester with marines trans- 
ferred from the damaged Ajax. 

While the Lochs raiders were awaiting their trial, the 
rest of the people in Lewis were agog with excitement over 
incidents much nearer Stornoway. The land hunger had not 
abated but had rather increased by Lady Matheson’s con- 
tinued refusal to meet the wishes of the cottars. Malcolm 
MacNeill, who had been sent by Balfour on a confidential 
mission of inquiry at the end of 1886 (he had been secretary 
to the Napier Commission of 1883) reported after his visit to 
Lewis that 

“squatters abound everywhere. Some crofts at 25 shillings 
rent contain as many as four separate dwellings, the 

_ holdings having been divided and sub-divided by the 

people with utterly reckless improvidence”’, 
He failed to mention that Donald Munro, the Lewis cham- 
berlain, of whom all stood in awe, allowed such sub-division, 
merely imposing a fine of £5. On June 18, in the midst of the 
Golden Jubilee celebrations, a lengthy telegram was sent to 
Queen Victoria on behalf of ‘27,000 souls of the crofter 
population of Lewis”, imploring her to 

“request Lady Matheson, the proprietrix, to restore unto 

us our land, formerly tilled by our ancestors, at a fair 

rent ere the Jubilee year closes”. 

On Wednesday, December 20, three hundred landless 
men from Borve and Shader on the west side of 
Lewis, headed by two pipers and in military formation, 
marched on to the large farm of Galson and gave warning 
to the farmer, Mr Helm, to leave Galson when his lease 
was up. Three days later, a procession of several hundreds 
from the Point district marched to the farm of Aignish near 
Stornoway and informed the farmer, Mr Newall, that they 
required his farm for starving cottars and their families. 
From Aignish, they passed on to Melbost farm, where, in 
the absence of the farmer, another Newall, they passed 
resolutions in favour of re-allotment of the land of Lewis. 
At a meeting in Eye churchyard a week later, Mr Newall 
was accused of desecrating the churchyard by letting his 
cattle graze there; and after some discussion it was decided 
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to march on Aignish farm and remove Newall’s stock on 
Monday, January 9. There was no attempt to maintain 
secrecy about the intended raid, The authorities reacted 
swiftly to the threat of a disturbance by sending another 
gunboat, H.M.S. Forester, from the Clyde with marines 
transferred from the damaged Ajax. In the meantime, 
deputations of crofters from the west side and from Tong 
arrived in Stornoway on January 5 to present petitions to 
Lady Matheson. Her ladyship relented sufficiently to receive 
Roderick MacLeod, Shader, Donald MacDonald, Borve, 
and a delegate from Tong but remained as stubborn as ever. 
“These lands are my property and you have nothing to do 
with them.” 

By 10 o’clock on the morning of Monday, January 9, 
400 to 500 men from various townships in the Point district 
had gathered on the hill in front of Aignish farm. Long 
before daybreak a detachment of Royal Scots had marched 
to Melbost farm nearby, and a company of marines, fully 
armed and accompanied by police, had taken up their 
stations at Aignish farmhouse, there to wait in silence for 
the crofters and cottars to make a move, As day was 
breaking, Sheriff Fraser arrived from Stornoway with the 
Deputy Fiscal, John Ross. After some time had elapsed, a 
body of forty to fifty men dashed down from the hill 
towards the farm steading to be faced by the Sheriff and 
a dozen policemen. Sheriff Fraser, who earned praise for 
his good sense and tactful conduct on this day, warned the 
men in Gaelic of the consequences of their actions, When 
the raiders, shouting and brandishing their sticks, started 
to drive off Newall’s cattle, they were stopped by police and 
marines, and after a stiff struggle thirteen of them were 
arrested. The most serious incident of the day occurred 
when the prisoners were being led off to Stornoway. The 
crowd became incensed when the Deputy Fiscal, with a 
revolver in his hand, went to the assistance of two policemen 
struggling with a prisoner. The Fiscal was quickly over- 
powered and at once a dozen marines with fixed bayonets 
advanced to ward off his assailants. A South Bayble man, 
called MacDonald (but nicknamed the “‘Captain’’) bared his 
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chest and challenged the soldier, “Sath an sud do bhiodap 
(Stick your dagger in there)”. For a few moments, crofters 
and marines stood in confrontation, and then suddenly the 
tension was relaxed when the “Captain” shouted to the 
soldiers. “Falbhaidh agus mharbhaidh na cearcan: chan eil 
an corr a dh’fheum annaibh (Go away and kill the hens: 
there is no better thing you need do),” By this time a 
messenger had reached Captain Farquharson in charge of 
the Royal Scots at Melbost farm, but even with the help of 
the soldiers it was with great difficulty that the prisoners 
were brought to Stornoway and from there to the gunboat, 
Jackal.* They were to face trial in the High Court in Edin- 
burgh at the end of January before Lord Craighill, described 
in the Scottish Highlander as a “brow-beating judge”; all 
were convicted and given sentences of up to fifteen months. 

On the other side of the island, persistent attempts had 
been made for months to break the dykes between farms 
and the grazings of neighbouring townships, Policemen had 
been drafted in to keep watch on the dykes and on the 
night of January 16 a clash occurred at Borve between a 
group of young men and the police watchers, three of the 
police being injured. When news reached Stornoway of the 
incident, the sheriff set off on the gunboat Seahorse for Port 
of Ness, with police and marines, and a force of Royal 
Scots marched across the island to Borve. Five men were 
arrested, taken to Ness and thence by sea to Stornoway. In 
the High Court, Edinburgh, they were acquitted mainly 
because of the uncertainty of identification of the culprits 
in the darkness. One of the accused, Malcolm Saunders, 
pleaded an alibi, maintaining that he had been with his 
sweetheart from midnight until 4 o’clock in the morning. 
Dr Ross of Borve in his evidence confirmed that this was a 
common practice in the district, adding that in the three 
years he had been at Borve there had been no illegitimate 
birth.*’ 

In the two years after the passing of the Crofters Act 
there was much talk about violence but, all things con- 
sidered, the crofting community had not gained a great deal 
by the violence shown in their confrontation with the 
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authorities, The conduct of the principals in the struggle 
was in marked contrast: Sheriff Ivory was a trouble-maker 
while Sheriff Fraser was for peace. All the time, the Crofters 
Commission was carrying out its duties in a plodding 
manner but bringing about a better atmosphere in the 
crofting area, But it was the security of tenure granted by 
the Act which made it possible for the crofter to look 
forward in confidence, For the cottars and squatters, their 
problems still remained. 
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